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State  of  the  BarometfA  In  Inches  and  decimals,  and  of  Farenhcit't  The»* 
MOMETER  in  the  open  air,  taken  in  the  morning  before  fun-rife,  and  at 
noon  ;  and  the  quantity  of  rain-water  fallen,  in  inches  and  decimals,  front 
the  29tli  of  February  1788,  to  the  joih  of  March,  near  the  foot  of  Ar* 
Ihur’s  Seat. 
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VIEWS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

f 

CASTLE  OF  ELAN  STALKER. 

This  Callle,  the  property  of  Mr  Campbell  of  Airds,  ftands  on  a  rock 
called  in  Gaelic  Elan  Vic-Stakair,  that  is,  Ifland  Stalker,  within  a 
fmall  bay,  or  inlet,  from  Lochlinne  in  Argylelhirc.  At  a  mile’s  diftance 
to  the  Well  lies  the  ifl.ind  of  Lifmore,  formerly  the  feat  of  the  Bilhops  of  Ar- 
gylelhire  ;  and  on  the  End,  the  poll  town  of  Portnacroilh,  formerly  the  old 
town  of  Beregonium,  as  by  fome  has  been  conjeflured  from  the  great  number 
of  ruins,  vaults,  &e.  which  dill  remain  at  that  place. 


To  the  Publifiier  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

S  I  R, 

SI  R  John  Dalrymple,  Memoirs^  lefs  robud.  No  man  would  have  done 
vol.  II.  p.  31.  mentions  feveial  more  to  ferve  his  country  than  Lord 
anecdotes  and  minute  ciicumdances  Stair,  but  he  could  not  have  held  a 
concetning  Marlliall  Stair  :  but,  as  he  plough  three  or  four  hour',  had  tlie 
fpeaks  merely  from  report,  he  is  not  fccurity  of  the  laws  and  libenies  of 
anfwerable  for  their  accuracy,  and  in-  Great  Britain  been  the  reward  of  his 
deed  widt  refped  to  mod  of  them,  labour. 

there  is  reafon  to  fujipofe  that  he  has  So  far  was  he  from  being  “  fond  of 
been  exceedingly  milinformed.  “  adorning  a  fine  perfon  with  grace- 

It  is  fiid,  that  “  all  Imrd  Stair’s  “  ful  drefs,”  that,  unlefs  when  he  wore 
“  offices  were  taken  from  him  by  Sir  a  black  fuit,  his  cloathcs  were  of  1 
“  Robert  Walpole,^/-  vet/na  in  Par'  plain  brownifli  duffle. 

“  liav.’ffit  againd  the  excife-lchcme.”  A  gentleman  of  didintdion,  who 
I’hat  which  is  vulgarly  called  the  lived  in  his  neighbourhood  and  who 
txcife-fdem-f  w'as  a  tuoMy  bill,  lod  or  was  much  with  him,  remembers  no- 
abandoned  by  the  mlnidcr  in  the  Houfe  thing  of  the  “  two  French  horns;’* 
of  Commons  ;  fo  we  may  prefume  that  and  he  adds,  that,  being  himfelf  fond 
Lord  Stair  had  no  opportunity  of  vo-  of  mufic,  and  a  performer,  he  thinks 
ting  againd  it  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  it  imgollible  that  two  fuch  artills 
That  in  1 734  Lord  Stair  was  em-  could  have  efcaj  cd  his  obfervation. 
ployed  in  paying  bills  for  expences  in-  He  doubts  not  tliat  Lord  Stair  may 
carred  fifteen  or  twenw  years  before,  have  had  a  French  cook,  but  he  ne- 
during  his  embalfy  at  Paris,  is  a  fin-  ver  heard  of  the  heroical  difinteielled- 
gular  circumdunce,  and  merits  con-  nefs  of  that  galat.t  kornme,  as  rejiort- 
lirmation.  ed  in  the  Memoirs. 

That  between  1734  and  1742,  It  is  in  confequcncc  of  mifinforma- 
he  was  often  fecn  holding  the  plough  tion  that  Sir  John  fays,  that  a  meffen- 
“  three  or  four  hours  at  a  time,”  mud  ger  brought  a  letter  from  the  late  kingto 
be  a  midake:  the  people,  w'ho  drought  Lord  Stair,  which  defired  him  to 
they  faw  this,  have  certainly  confound-  take  the  command  of  the  army :  I  am 
cd  the  fituation  of  a  gentleman  over-  confident  that  no  fuch  meflenger  was 
feeing  his  labourers,  with  that  of  a  fent,  and  that  no  fuch  letter  came, 
flurdy  operative  ploughman.  Before  His  favourite  nephew.  Captain  John 
Lord  Stair  retired  to  his  cllate  in  the  Dalrymple,  died  on  the  2  2d  of  Fe- 
country,  he  had  reached  to  his  grand  bniary  1 742  ;  jail  after  that  event, 
climacteiic ;  and,  befides,  his  condi-  Lord  Stair  received  a  letter  from 
tulion  was  never  hcaltf»v,  and  much  London,  defuing  him  to  come  op, 

\J  i  IVko 
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X54  Stnffurfi  on  fom  PaJfjgts  in  Sir  John  DalrjTT'plt;’/  ATcrroirt. 

Who  wrote  the  letter  I  cannot  pod-  “  propofcd  that  the  King  (liould  male  > 

lively  fay  ;  but  1  am  fure  that  it  was  “  him  a  prtfent  of  a  mm  of  nwney  < 

neither  written  nor  figned  by  George  “  when  he  arrived — another  laid.  Lord 
II.:  the  letter  made  no  mention  of  “  Stair  v/as  fo  high-fpirited,  that  if 

the  command  of  the  army,  and  I^id  “  was  offered  moaey,  he  would  run 

Stair  did  not  underftand  that  it  con-  “  back  to  his  own  country,  and  they 

veyed  any  fuch  meaning.  jhoiild  Icfr  their  General,  A  third 

Having  occilion  for  money  to  de-  “  fuggelled,  that,  to  fave  his  delicacy, 
fray  the  extraordinary  expences  of  a  “  the  King  fhould  give  him  fix  com, 
journey  to  London,  and  of  his  refi-  “  miflions  of  cornets  to  difjxtfe  of, 
dence //vre,  he,  on  the  2yth  of  Fe-  “  which,  at  that  time,  fold  for  a  thoii- 
bruary  1742,  borrowed  L.  i(0O  from  “  fand  pounds  a-picce.  The  King 
his  brother  Col.  V*hlliam  Dalrymple,  “  I’ktd  this  idea  bed,  and  gave  the 
and,  on  the  following  day,  the  like  “  commiffions  blank  to  I.ord  Stair, 
fum  from  his  other  brottier  George  “  fiiying,  they  were  intended  to  nay 
Halrympl?,  one  of  the  Barons  of  Ex-  “  for  iiis  journey  and  equipage.  Bu;,  I 
chequer  in  Scotland.  “  in  going  from  comt  to  his  own  I 

On  the  25th  of  February  1742  “  houfe,  he  gave  all  the  fix  away.”  1 

Lord  Stair  borrowed  L.  100  from  Sir  This  narrative,  fo  far  as  it  is  con-  I 
John  D  Jryinple,  grandfather  of  the  ne<Slcd  with  that  of  the  3CC0  guineas,  I 

Hillorian,  and,  on  the  following  day,  may  be  thought  dubious  ;  the  liberal  I 

L. 400  from  a  ptofefled  money-lender,  mifappli cation  which  Lord  Stair  nude  I 

in  all  L.700  ;  of  which,  the  fum  of  of  the  royal  liberality  will  be  bed  conf  I 

Jj.200  was  furnidicd  by  his  brothers,  firmed  by  an  account  of  the  names  of  I 

and  1..  lOQ  by  his  coufin.  the  gentlemen  on  whom  he  bedowed  I 

1‘his  little  detail  feems  hardly  con-  the  comniitfions  :  it  mull,  however,  bq  I 

fident  with  what  Sir  J.  1).  has  heard,  obferved,  that  the  confultation  of  mi-  I 

that  “  Lord  Stair  fent  exprcfics  for  niders,  and  the  refult  of  it,  are  fup-  I 

“  the  gentlemen  of  his  family,  diewed  pofed  to  have  happened  tejore  Lord  I 

*•  the  King’s  letter,  and  defired  them  Stair  arrived  in  London.  Lord  Stair  I 

to  find  money  to  carry  him  to  Lon-  was  not  apjrointed  General  till  a  con-  I 

“  don  :  that  they  alkcd  how  much  he  fldcrable  time  a/ier.  | 

“  wanted,  and  nvhen  they  fhould  bring  He  left  Scotland,  fo  far  as  I  can  I 

it  ?  that  his  anfwer  was,  the  more  difeover,  about  the  end  of  February  I 

the  better,  and  the  fooner  the^tter,  1742.  1 

“  and  that  they  brought  him  three  In  March  1742  he  was  appointed  I 
“  thoufand  guineas.”  AmbafTador  to  the  States  General,  I 

In  1745  credits  iri  banks,  and  Mr  Robert  Keith,  by  his  recommen-  I 

the  difcouniing  of  bills  were  things  dation,  was  appointed  lecrctary  to  the  I 

hardly  known,  fo  that  it  would  have  embaify.  I 

been  more  difficult  to  collect  3000  It  was  not  till  jlpril  1742,  that 
guineas,  hetiveen  terms,  at  tliat  time,  I.ord  Stair  was  appointed  Commander 
tiun  it  would  be  to  collect  30,000  in  Chief  of  tire  Btitiflr  forces  in  Flan-  ' 

guineas  in  1788.  ders. 

Befides,  if  Lord  Stair  had  received  Egregioufly  miflaken,  indeed,  was 
3000  guineas  from  the  gentlemen  of  that  perfon  who  informtd  Sir  John 
his  family,  what  occa'ion  had  he  to  Dali  yn.plc  that  Lord  Stair  carried  in 
re.'ort  to  a  money-lender  for  L.400?  his  coach  to  London  Mr  Keith  and 
It  is  added,  that  ‘‘the  circuniflance  Sir  John  Pr'ngie. 

“  came  to  the  late  King’s  cars,  who  Mr  Keith  left  Scotland  on  the  26th 


“  exprefTed  to  his  niinifters  the  unca-  of  March  1742  ;  he  rode  poll,  bur, 
“  finefs  that  he  felt  at  Lord  Stair’s  fatigued  with  that  mede  cf  travelling, 
‘‘ dilficjltles  in  mwuey-nutiers — me  he  got  into  a  Aagc-cuach  about  Hunt- 


The  Vizier’/  Manner  of  Hunting  in  the  Mogul  Empire, 

and  by  that  conveyance  reach-  in  a  difjnite  with  the  Prince  of  Conti, 
ed  I/indon.  and  fonie  other  princes  of  the  blood. 

Dr  Ptinglc,  ProfclTor  of  Ethics  in  ab.^ut  a  point  of  ceremony  and  place, 
the  Univeifity  of  Edinburgh,  was  aj)-  a  difpute  intercliing  at  the  moment, 
pointed  to  examine  candidates  for  t.he  While  mens  minds  were  agitated  by 
degree  of  M.tfter  of  Arts,  23d  Fe!>ru-  this  controverfy  of  place,  Mr  Parfons, 
(try  and  3Cth  A'larch  1742  ;  this  ap-  a  page,  wiifi  arcli  iimplicity,  put  the 
pears  from  the  records  of  the  Univer-  queftion  which  Sir  John  has  taken 
jlty,  and  is  inconfiftent  wiili  the  jour-  the  trouble  of  rej>eating  ;  and  that 
nev  to  London — it  is  probable  that  he  I.ord  Stair,  “  ftepping  out  of  the 
centinned  to  read  Icitarcs  until  Sum-  “  coach,  paid  rcfjKct  to  the  religion 
jner :  he  was  apjiointed  Phyfician  Ge-  “  of  the  country  in  which  he  was,  and 
ncral  to  the  h.ifpitals  abroad  on  the  **  kneeled  in  a  very  dirty  Jirect,”  \%  mhn 
24th  of  Au^tijl  1742.  would  not  have  been  expected  from  a 

Sir  L.  Dui.das,  rtiided  at  London  Britifh  Ainba{ridor,and  efpecially  from 
when  Lord  Stair  arrived  t^ere  in  1 742.  fuch  an  Ambafiador  as  Lord  Stair ! 

With  refpeit  to  tlie  coffee-houfe  I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  contefr 
aneciloie,  which  is  introduced  with  an  about  place  happened  in*  the  year 
apology,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  1716  ;  thatColonel  Young  was  bom  on 
Lord  Mark  Ker  addreifed  his  com-  the  25th  of  February  1703,  and  that 
panion  by  the  name  of  Stair.  This  he  could  hardly  have  been  Mailer  of 
brings  down  the  anecdote  to  1707,  Horfe  to  Lord  Stair  at  the  age  of  MiV- 
when  that  title  defeended  to  Lord  teen.  It  follows,  that  Sir  John  mull 
Stair.  He  was  then  not  a  thoughtlefs  have  heard  that  well-known  anecdote 
high-fpirited  boy,  but  a  man  of  thirty-  fiomfomeotherperfonthanCol.Young. 
four,  and  a  General  Officer.  Lord  Tlie  other  anecdote,  as  to  I^ewis 
Mark  Ker,  or  Lord  Stair,  might  have  XIV.  is  alfo  well-known,  but  it  would 
defiled  the  inquifitive  ftranger  to  be  run  better  thus  :  In  the  reign  of 
filent,  or  to  leave  the  room  ;  but  it  Charles  II.  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
feems  hardly  confiftent  with  their  went  Ambalfador  to  France.  Lewis 
known  chatadler  for  courtefy  and  cour-  the  XIV.  on  a  certain  occafion,  defi- 
age,  to  fuppofc  that  they  ihould  have  red  the  Duke  to  go  into  his  coach ; 
agreed  to  throw  the  dice  for  the  ho-  the  Duke  hefitated,  and  flood  back ; 
nour  of  fighting  a  ftranger  who  never  the  King  ftept  in,  fhut  the  door,  and, 
meant  to  infult  them.  with  elegant  ambiguity,  faid,  “  Entre 

The  next  anecdote  is  well  known,  “  vous  et  moi  M.  le  Due,  il  n’y  a 
tho’,  as  is  the  fate  of  moft  anecdotes,  “  point  de  faeon.**  He  made  a  like 
it  has  been  told  different  ways.  My  experiment  on  Lord  Stair,  but  he 
account  of  it  is  this :  Lord  Stair,  as  found  him  a  better  bred  man  than  the 
Bntifti  Ambalfador,  became  engaged  courtly  Buckingham. 

Account  of  the  Hunting  Excurjions  of  Afoph  U1  Doulah,  Vizier  of  the  Mogul 
I'.ntpirr,  and  Nabob  ^Oude.  By  W.  Blane  Efq;  nuLo  attended  ttefe  Bxcur^ 
Jions  in  1785  a7td  1786. 

TH  E  Vizier,  Afoph  ul  Doulah,  makes  a  circuit  of  country  from  four 
always  fets  out  upon  his  annu-  to  fix  hundred  miles,  always  bending 
al  hunting-party  as  foon  as  the  cold  his  courfe  towards  the  Ilyins  of  the 
feafiin  is  well  fet  in  ;  that  is,  about  northern  mountiiins,  where  the  coun- 
the  beginning  of  December ;  and  he  try,  being  wild  and  uncultivated,  is 
(lays  out  till  the  hears,  about  the  be-  the  moft  pioper  for  game, 
ginning  of  March,  force  him  back  a-  When  he  marches,  he  t.akes  with 
gain.  Duilng  this  dme,  he  generally  him,  not  only  liis  hcufehcld  and  Zena¬ 
na, 


.1^6  7heS\tX^x*s  Manner  cf  Hu7stiKg  in  the  Mcgul  2'«r/;V^. 


na,  but  all  his  Court,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  his  capital.  Bc- 
fjdcs  the  immediate  attendance  about, 
his  peifon,  in  the  var  ious  capacities  of 
Rhidmitgats,  Frafhes,  Chobdars,  Har- 
caras,  Mewatics,  Stc.  which  may  a- 
mount  to  about  two  theufand,  he  is  at¬ 
tended  in  camp  by  five  or  fix  hundred 
hoife,  and  fevcial  battalions  of  regular 
fepoys,  with  their  field-pieces.  He 
takes  with  him  about  four  or  five 
hundred  elephants  ;  of  thefe  fome  are 
broke  in  for  riding,  fome  for  fighting, 
fome  carry  baggage,  and  the  re/t  are 
refeived  for  clearing  the  jungles  and 
forefts  of  the  game  :  of  the  firll  kind, 
there  ate  always  twenty  or  thiny  rea¬ 
dy  caparifoned,  with  Hvwdahs  and  A- 
rnarys,  that  attend  clofe  behind  the  one 
ha  rides  upon  himfclf,  that  he  may 
change  occafionally  to  any  of  them  he 
likes;  or  he  fometimes  jtetmits  fome 
of  his  attendants  to  ride  u[ir)n  them. 
He  has  with  him  about  five  or  fix 
hundred  fumpter  horfes,  a  great  many 
of  which  are  always  ltd  itady  faddltd 
near  him  ;  many  of  them  are  beautiful 
Peifian  horfes,  and  fome  of  them  of 
the  Arabian  breed  ;  but  he  ftlihtm 
rides  any  of  them.  Of  whccl-carri- 
ages,  there  are  a  great  many  of  the 
country  falhion  drawn  by  bullocks, 
ptincipally  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  women  ;  befiilcs  which,  he  has 
with  him  a  couple  of  Englilh  cliaifes, 
a  buggy  or  two,  and  fometimes  a  cha¬ 
riot  ;  but  all  thefe,  like  the  horfes,  arc 
merely  for  (how,  and  never  uftd  ;  in¬ 
deed,  he  feldom  ufes  any  other  con¬ 
veyance  but  an  elcj'hant,  or  fometimes, 
when  fatigued  or  indiipofed,  a  palan¬ 
quin,  of  which  fcverul  attend  him. 

U'he  arms  he  carries  with  him  arc  a 
vail  number  of  ir.atch.locks — a  great 
many  Englifii  pieces  of  various  kinds— 
pifiols  (of  which  he  is  very  fond,)  a 
great  numbcr,pcihaps  forty  or  fifty  pairs 
— bows  and  arrows — ^befides  fwordr, 
fabres,  and  daggers  innunterable.  One 
or  more  of  all  tbefe  different  kinds  of 
arms  he  generally  has  ujion  the  ele¬ 
phant  with  him,  and  a  great  many 
more  are  carried  ia  readinefs  by  bis 
attendants. 


The  animals  he  carries  for  fport  jr« 
dogs,  principally  greyhounds,  of  which 
he  has  about  three  hundred — ^hawks, 
of  v  arious  kinds,  at  leafi  two  hundred 
— a  few  trained  leopards,  called  Ckee- 
tads,  for  catching  deer — and  to  this 
lift  I  may  add  a  great  many  markf- 
men,  whofe  profefiion  is  to  (laoot  deer 
— and  fowleis  who  provide  game ;  for 
there  arc  none  of  the  natives  of  India 
who  have  any  idea  of  fttooting  game 
witli  fmall  ftiot,  or  of  hunting  with 
flow  hounds.  He  is  alfo  furniflicd 
with  nets  of  various  kinds,  fome  lor 
quail,  and  others  very  large,  for  fifh. 
ing,  which  are  carried  r.long  with  hint 
upon  elephants,  attended  by  fiihermen, 
fo  as  to  be  always  ready  to  be  thrown 
into  any  river  or  Lke  he  may  meet 
with  on  the  march. 

Defides  this  catalogue  for  the  fjort, 
he  catries  with  him  every  article  of 
luxtiry  or  pleafure  ;  even  ice  is  tran- 
fi)orted  along  with  him  to  cool  his 
water,  and  make  ices  ;  and  a  great 
many  carts  are  loaded  with  the  Ganges 
water,  which  is  efteemed  the  be-ft  and 
lighteft  in  India,  for  his  drink.  'Ehe 
fruits  of  the  feafon,  and  fiefh  vege¬ 
tables,  are  fent  to  him  daily  fiom  his 
gardens  to  whatever  diftance  he  may 
go,  by  laid  bearers,  flationed  upon  the 
road  at  the  diftance  of  every  ten  milts, 
and  in  this  manner  convey  whatever 
is  fent  by  them  at  the  rate  of  four 
miles  an  hour,  night  and  day.  Bc- 
fidcs  the  fighting  elephants,  which  I 
have  mentioned,  he  has  with  him 
fighting  antelop'CS,  fighting  buffaloes, 
and  fighting  rams,  in  great  nun^rs  : 
and,  laftiy,  of  the  feathered  kind  (be- 
fides  hawks),  he  carries  with  him  fe- 
veral  hundred  pigeons,  forac  fighting 
cutks,  and  an  cndlefs  variety  of  night¬ 
ingales,  parrots,  minos,  &c.  all  of 
which  are  carried  along  with  his  tents. 

What  I  have  hitherto  enumerated 
are  the  appendages  of  the  Nabob  per- 
fonally ;  befides  which,  there  is  a  large 
public  Bazar,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
moving  town,  attends  his  camp,  con- 
fifting  of  fhopkeepers  and  artificers  of 
all  kinds,  money-cha-ngers,  dancing- 
womeni 
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"^omePj  &c. ;  fo  that,  upon  the  moft  phants,  and  are  let  fly  at  whatever 
moderate  calculation,  the  number  of  game  is  Iprung  for  them,  which  gene- 
Ibuls  in  his  camp  cannot  be  reckoned  rally  confifls  of  partridges,  in  great 
at  Icfs  than  twenty  thouland.  numbers  and  varieties,  quails,  buitards. 

There  are  generally  about  nventy  or  and  different  kinds  of  herons,  which 
thirty  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  Court,  laft  give  excellent  fpoit  witJi  the  fal- 
uho  attend  him  on  his  hunting  parties,  cons,  or  Iharp-winged  hawks.  The 


and  are  the  companions  of  his  fpoi  ts 
and  pleafures.  They  are  principally 
bis  own  relations  in  different  degrees 
of  confanguinity  ;  and  fuch  as  arc  nut 
related  to  him,  are  of  the  old  refpec- 
table  families  of  HindoAan,  who  ei> 
ther  have  Jaghires,  or  are  otherwlfe 
fupported  by  the  Nabob  :  all  of  thcl'e 
are  obliged  to  keep  a  fmall  eAablilh- 
inent  of  elephants  fur  the  fake  of  at* 
tending  the  Nabob  ;  bellies  hoifes,  a 
palanquin,  &c. 

l*hc  Nabob,  and  all  the  gentlemen 
ef  his  camp,  are  provided  with  double 
fets  of  tents  and  camp  equipage,  which 
are  always  fent  on  the  day  before  to 
the  place  whlclier  he  intends  going, 
which  is  generally  about  eight  oi  ten 
miles  in  whatever  direction  he  expects 
moA  game ;  fu  that  by  the  time  he  has 
finilhed  his  fpoit  in  tire  morning,  he 
finds  the  wliole  camp  ready  pitched 
for  his  reception. 

His  Highnefs  always  rifes  before 
day-break,  and  after  ufing  the  hot  bath, 
he  eats  an  Englifli  breakfaA  of  tea  and 
toaft,  which  is  generally  over  by  the 
time  the  day  is  well  broke.  He  then 
mounts  his  elephant,  attended  by  all 
his  houfchold  and  Swcrrjf,  and  preced¬ 
ed  by  fume  muGcians  on  horfeback, 
mullcal  inAru- 
ments.  He  proceeds  forwards,  and  is 
prefcntly  joined,  from  the  different 
quarters  of  the  camp,  by  the  gentlemen 
of  his  Court,  who  having^  paid  their 
refpeiAs,  fall  in  upon  tlieir  elephants  on 
each  Ade  of,  or  behind,  the  Nabob’s, 
fo  as  to  form  a  regular  moving  Court 
or  Durbar;  and  in  this  manner  they 
march  on  converfing  together,  and 
looking  out  for  game.  A  great  many 
dogs  are  led  before,  and  are  conAantly 
picking  up  hares,  foxes,  jackalis,  and 
fometimes  deer.  The  hawks  are  alfo 


Nabob  takes  great  pains  in  ranging  die 
elephants  in  a  regular  line,  which  ig 
very  extenfive,  and  by  proceeding  ia 
diis  manner  no  game  can  efcape.  The 
horfs  are  generally  at  a  litdc  diAance 
upon  the  wings,  but  fmall  parties  of 
three  or  four  horfemen  are  placed  in 
the  intervals  of,  or  before  the  elephants, 
in  order  to  ride  after  the  hawks,  and 
aflill  the  dogs  when  loofed  at  deer, 
or  very  often  the  horfemen  run  down 
what  we  call  the  hog-deer,  without  any 
dogs.  Wild  boars  are  fometimes  Aait- 
ed,  and  arc  eirher  fhot  or  run  down  by 
the  dogs  and  horfemen. 

When  intelligence  is  brought  of  3 
tyger,  it  is  matter  of  great  joy,  as  that 
is  confidered  as  the  principal  fpairr, 
and  all  the  reft  only  occafional  to  fill 
up  the  time.  Preparations  arc  inftant- 
ly  made  for  purfuing  him,  which  is 
done  by  affembling  all  the  elephants, 
with  as  many  people  as  can  conveni¬ 
ently  go  upon  their  backs,  and  leaving 
all  the  reft,  whether  on  foot  or  on 
horfeback,  behind.  The  elephants  are 
then  formed  into  a  line,  and  proceed 
forward  regularly;  the  Nabob  and  all 
his  attendants  having  their  fire-arms 
in  readinefs.  The  cover,  in  which 
the  tyger  is  moft  frequently  found,  is 
long  grafs,  or  reeds  fo  high  as  often 
to  reach  above  the  elephants,  and  it  ig 
very  difficult  to  find  him  in  fuch  3 
place,  as  he  cither  endeavours  to  fteal 
off,  or  lies  fo  clofe  that  he  cannot  be 
roufed  till  the  elephants  are  almoft  up¬ 
on  him.  He  then  roars  and  fkulks  a- 
way,  but  is  (hoc  at  as  foon  as  he  can 
be  feen ;  and  it  is  generally  contrived, 
in  compliment  to  the  Nabob,  that  he 
fhall  have  the  firft  fhot  at  him.  Ifhe 
is  not  difabled,  he  continues  fkulking 
away,  the  line  of  elephants  f  dlowing 
him,  and  the  Nabob  and  others  fhoot- 


urned  immediately  before  the  cle-  iog  at  lum  as  oftca  as  be  can  be  feen, 

till 
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till  he  falls.  Sometimes,  when  he  ran 
be  traced  to  a  particular  fj)ot  where  he 
couches,  the  cleph<ants  arc  formed  inro 
a  circle  round  him,  and  in  that  cafe, 
when  he  is  roufed,  he  generally  attacks 
the  elephant  that  is  nearcfl  to  him,  by 
fpringing  upon  him  with  a  dreadful 
roar,  and  biting  at,  or  tearing  liim  with 
his  claws:  but  in  this  cafe,  from  his 
being  obliged  to  fliew  himfcif,  he  is 
foon  difpatched  by  the  number  of  ihotk 
aimed  at  him;  for  the  greateft  difficul¬ 
ty  is  to  roufe  him,  and  get  a  fair  view 
of  him.  The  elephants  ail  this  time 
are  dreadfully  frighienrtl,  Ihrieking  and 
roaring  in  a  manner  particularly  ex- 
preflive  of  their  fear ;  and  this  they 
begin  as  foon  as  they  fmcll  him,  or 
hear  him  growl,  and  generally  endea¬ 
vour  to  turn  biick  from  the  place  where 
the  tyger  is:  fome  of  them,  however, 
but  very  few,  are  bold  enough  to  be 
driven  up  to  attack  him,  which  they  do 
by  curling  the  trunk  clofe  up  under 
the  mouth,  and  then  charging  the  ty- 
ger  with  their  tuflts;  or  they  endeavour 
to  prefs  him  to  death  by  falling  on  him 
With  their  knees,  or  treading  him  un¬ 
der  their  feet.  If  one  tyger  is  killed, 
it  is  confidered  as  a  good  day’s  fport : 
but  fomeiimes  two  oi  three  are  killed 
in  one  day,  or  even  more.  If  they  meet 
with  a  female  and  her  cubs.  The  Na¬ 
bob  then  proceeds  towards  his  tents  u- 
pon  the  new  ground,  fo  that  every  day 
is  both  a  marching  day  and  a  day  of 
fport ;  or  fometimes  he  halts  for  a  day 
or  two  ujxrn  a  place  that  he  likes,  but 
not  often.  When  he  gets  to  his  tents, 
which  is  generally  about  eleven  or 
twelve  o’clock,  he  dines,  and  goes  to 
fleep  for  an  hour  or  two.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  he  mounts  his  elephant  again, 
and  takes  a  circuit  about  the  Ikiits  of 
the  camp,  with  the  dogs  and  hawks  ; 
or  fometimes  aniufes  himfeif  with  an 
elephant  fight,  with  Mooting  at  a  mark, 
or  luch  like  amufements ;  and  this 
courfe  he  repeats  every  day  infallibly 
during  the  whole  of  the  party. 

The  other  principal  objefts  of  the 
Nabob’s  fport  are,  wild  elephants,  buf¬ 
faloes,  aud  ihiaoceto:. 


I  was  prefent  two  yiars  ago  at  lii) 
chace  of  a  wild  cLplumt  of  piodigioiii 
fize  and  flrcngth.  The  phn  fidt  foi. 
lowed,  W4S  to  endeavour  to  take  hint 
alive  by  the  alulbince  of  the  rame  elt- 
phaiits,  who  try  to  furround  him, 
whiltl  hewas  kept  at  b;iy  by  fire-works, 
fuch  as  crackers,  porre-urcs,  &c.  hot 
he  always  got  off  from  them,  ni'twith- 
Handing  the  drivers  ujxm  l.amc  of  th» 
tame  elephants  got  fo  near  as  to  throw 
noozes  of  very  ftrong  ropes  over  hi| 
head,  and  endeavoured  to  detain  hiln 
by  faffening  tliem  round  trees,  but  he 
fnapped  them  like  packihiead,  and  held 
on  his  way  towards  the  forefl.  The 
Nabob  the.u  ordered  fome  of  the  ffrong. 
eft  and  moil  f  urious  of  his  fighting  ele¬ 
phants  to  be  brouglu  uj>  to  him.  Ai 
(bon  as  one  of  them  came  near  him, 
he  turned  and  charged  him  with 
dreadful  fury;  fo  much  fo,*that  in  the 
ftruggle  with  one  of  them,  he  broke 
one  of  his  tuilts  by  the  middle,  and 
the  broken  pieoe  (which  was  upward* 
of  two  inches  in  diameter,  of  iblid  i- 
vory)  flew  up  in  the  aii  fcveral  yard* 
above  their  heads.  Having  repelled 
the  attacks  of  the  fighimg  elephants, . 
he  purfued  his  way  with  a  flow  and 
fullen  pace  towards  his  cover.  The 
Nabob  then  feeing  no  jioflibility  of  ta¬ 
king  him  alive,  gave  orders  for  killing 
him.  An  incefl'ant  fire  from  match¬ 
locks  was  immediately  eommenced  u- 
pun  him  from  all  quaners,  but  with 
little  effecl,  for  he  twice  turned  round 
and  charged  the  party,  inoncofthefe 
charges  he  ftruck  obliquely  uj>on  the 
elephant  which  the  Prince  rode,  and 
thiew  him  on  his  fide,  but  fortunately 
pafled  on  without  offering  faither  in¬ 
jury  to  him.  The  Prince,  by  laying 
hold  of  the  Howdah,  kept  himfcif  in 
his  feat,  but  the  fervant  he  had  behind, 
and  every  thing  he  had  with  him  on 
the  Howdah,  was  thrown  off  to  a  great 
diftance.  At  laft,  our  grifly  enemy 
was  overjKiwered  by  the  number  of 
billets  fhoweied  upon  him  from  all 
fidcs,  and  he  fell  dead,  after  having 
received,  as  was  computed,  upwards 
oi  one  thcoTacd  ball;  io  his  body. 

Qrigina^ 
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tri^inal  Lftteri  of  the  cckhrated  John  Wilmot  Earl  of  Rochedcr,  U  kit 
'Lady  ar.d  Son. 

That  there  Is  a  kind  of  vene-  prehended  by  one  of  fo  tender  an  age, 
ration,  which  may  be  ftiled  Na-  as  the  child  to  whom  thefe  epiiUes 
rural,  for  wliatever  belongs  to  great  were  addrefled. 

men,  appears  from  hence,  that  in  all  But  we  may  look  for  good  fenie, 
ages  and  in  all  countries  this  humour  good  humour,  and  a  good  manner  of 
lua  prevailed,  and  the  moll  trilling  writing  to  a  wife  and  child,  without 
things  have  been  thought  precious  on  being  difapixiinted. ,  They  have  in 
the  fcore  of  their  belonging  to,  or  ha-  this  refped  all  the  beauties  that  can 
ring  been  left  by  fome  j>erfon  of  high  be  wilhed  for  ;  they  are  eafy  and  cor'* 
diltiniflion.  We  may  add  to  this,  that  re,5lj:  thofe  to  his  Lady  full  of  hu- 
the  value  of  thefc  relics  is  very  little,  mour ;  thofe  to  his  Son,  of  paternal 
if  at  all,  enhanced  by  their  materials,  tendernefs  and  good  fenfe.  They  Ihew 
The  rudy  fword  of  Scanderbeg  would  us,  that  he  was  not  able  to  fet  pen  to 
be  looked  upon  (except  by  a  Gold-  paper,  on  the  flighted  and  moll  tri- 
fmith)  as  infinitely  a  better  tiling  than  vial  occafiun,  without  leaving  thofe 
a  modern  gold  hil\  ever  fo  finely  fi-  marks  of  genius,  which  didinguilh  a 
nilh’d  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  we  fee  true  wit,  and  which  one  who  affeifls  it 
fuch  large  fums  given  for  things  of  can  never  reach.  The  letter  to  his 
very  little  intrinlic  value,  and  fomc-  lady,  ill  fjielt  and  full  of  hard  words; 
dales  too  of  very  doubtful  authority.  is  no  doubt  a  very  natural  burlefqua 
It  is  from  thefe  confidcraiions,  and  on  that  kind  of  dilc,  which  then  was 
many  more  of  a  like  nature  that  might  and  dill  is  in  ufc  among  a  certain  fort 
be  mentioned,  that,  it  is  hoped,  the  of  people  ;  the  verfes  alfo  have  pro* 
Public  will  receive  pleafure  from  the  bably  the  fame  charadler,  and  in  the 
publication  of  thefe  few  genuine  re-  lad  letter  there  are  allufions,  which 
mains  of  a  nobleman,  edeemed  the  we  live  at  too  great  ajdidance  of  time 
greated  Wit  in  an  age  the  moll  fertile  to  hope  for  any  lights  that  may  enable 
of  wits  this  idand  has  ever  had  to  us  fully  to  underdand.  But  what 
boad.  We  cannot  indeed  fay,  that  then  ?  the  fame  thing  happens  in  the 
they  relate  either  to  linking  or  im-  familiar  letters  of  all  the  ancients,  and 
portant  fubjefts,  for  thev  ate  addrefled  yet  they  are  not  thought  trivial,  or  be- 
to  the  Countefs  his  wife,  (to  whom,  low  our  notice.  We  enter  as  far  as  we 
if  not  ever  condanr,  he  was  always  ci-  can  into  the  family  circumdances  cf 
vil)  and  to  his  Son,  while  a  child  of  fuch  qiidles  ;  and  yet  we  have  nothing 
eight  years  old  at  Eaton.  We  cannot  more  to  do  with  them  than  with  thefe. 
therefore  expedl  any  thing  of  that  The  only  rational  caufe  that  can  be 
flame  and  paflion,  which  would  have  alTigneJ  for  the  pleafure  we  receive  in 
appeared  in  his  epidles  to  Mrs  Barry,  reading  them,  is  the  delight  that  con- 
who  is  known  to  have  been  his  favour-  llantly  rcfults  from  looking  into  hu- 
iie,  and  to  have  owed  to  his  inllruc-  man  nature,  and  examining  the  recedes 
tions  a  very  lar^e  lhare  of  that  fame  of  the  mind.  This  we  may  gratify 
which  Ihe  acquired  upon  the  diige.  here  as  well  as  there ;  and  therefore 
Neither  arc  we  to  look  for  the  grave,  thofe  vvho  have  arfrue  tade  cannot  fai! 
fententious  difeourfes  of  one  who  was  of  approving  the  pains  taken  to  Con¬ 
or  had  a  mind  to  pafs  for  a  philo-  vey  thefe  glittering  fragments,  long 
fopher,  that  being  neither  his  Lord-  buried  in  the  dud  of  a  clofet,  witl) 
Ihip’s  character  ;  nor  would  it  have  due  rclpeiS  lo  pofteriiy. 
been  a  dile  proper  to  have  been  com- 
Voi..  Vli.  No  39.  X  LETTER  I, 
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LETTER  I.— Tom  yon. 

C'harli  s, 

I  Take  it  very  kindly  that  yon  write 

to  me  (tho’  leidomc)  and  wilh  y  ,  L  idy 

heartily  that 'you  would  behave  your-  j^Ek^ons  in  ahknee  J-An  to  no- 
fcif  fo,  th.it  1  may  ilicw  how  much  I  J|^  ijjjg  returns  rcciorocrallv,  af- 
love  you,  Without  beina  ufliamcil.  O-  f^^^Uonitcly  recouf’  ll*d  with  hur^blc 
hedicncc  to  your  niotiicr  and  grand-  redentigration  ;  however  corrcfinandeDi 
ynothcr,  and  tlioie  that  inilruct  you  in  Icnctlibilitv  of  ccjuivalent  ap. 

good  things,  IS  die  way  to  make  you  poUcgy  :  neither  can  I  diltincdvcll 
hajipy  here  and  for  cver.^  Avoid  idle-  n^yfelf  coiiateraiiy  in  foperlative 

Dels,  fe'orn  lying,  and  God  will  blefs  tr.infcendcncy  vvlth  more  lullre,  tlwn 


rH  ihew  myfelf,  in  all  I  can, 

Your  faithful  humble  fervant,  Johs 


you  ;  for  whieh  I  pi  ay.  by  vantir.g  myfelf 

Rochester.  Y’our  moii  humble  Servant, 

TT  <r  a-  c  Rochester. 

II.—To  ^/f  Son.  Madam, 

I  Hope, Cl. dries,  when  you  rccette  j  humbly  th  ink  you  for  your  kind  let- 
this,  and  know  that  I  have  lent  Jp  ho*,;cs  to  l>e  very 

this  gentleman  to  be  your  tutor,  you  fp^ediiy  with  .  -i,  which  i:  ever  a 
wiil  be  very  glad  to  fee  that  I  take  fo  happinefs  to 

much  care  of  you,  and  very  grate-  Your  humble  Servant, 

ful ;  which  is  belt  Ihewn  in  being  obe-  Rochester 

dient.  You  are  now  grown  bigg  e- 

nough  to  lx;  a  man,  if  you  can  be  wife  _ Yo  his  Ladv. 

enough  ;  and  the  way  to  be  truly  fo,  r-pi  H  E  lall  letter  /received  from 
is  to  ferve  God,  learn  your  book,  and  your  honour  was  fomcihing 

olfeive  the  inilrudliims  of  your  j  a-  fcandalous,  lb  I  knew  net  how  to  an- 
rents,  and  next  your  tutor,  to  wiiom  f^.^r  h  was  my  defign  to  have 
]  have  intirely  rcfigned  you  for  thefe  written  to  Lady  e\nn  Wdmnr  to  in- 
feven  years  ;  and  according  as  you  cm-  jcrecde  for  me,  but  now  with  joy  I 
ploy  that  time,  you  are  to  he  happy  or  myfelf  again  in  your  favour,  it 

unhappy  lor  e\cr ;  but  I  have  fo  good  j^all  be  my  endeavour  to  continue 
an  opinion  ot  you,  that  I  am  glad  to  order  to  whieh  very  Ihortly  I 

think  you  wil.  never  deceive  me.  Dear  ^j]|  be  with  you.  In  the  mean  time, 
child,  learn  yfuj  my  mother  may  be  pleafed  to  difpofc 

€li».nr,  and  you  in;iii  fee  what  a  father  p.,y  children,  my  chymill,  and  my 
I  will  be  to  you  :  You  fliall  vvmt  no  i;,,!,.  r  k  mlnr 


Rochester. 


II.— hit  Son. 

I  Hope, Charles,  when  you  receive 
tliis,  and  know  that  I  have  fent 
this  gentleman  to  be  your  tutor,  you 
wiil  be  very  glad  to  fee  that  I  take  fo 
much  care  of  you,  and  be  very  grate¬ 
ful  ;  which  is  bell  Ihewn  in  being  obe¬ 
dient.  You  are  now  grown  bigg  e- 
nough  to  lx;  a  man,  if  you  can  be  wife 
enough  ;  and  the  way  to  be  truly  fo, 
is  to  ferve  Go.l,  learn  your  book,  an.l 
olfeive  the  inllrudions  of  your  j  a- 
rents,  and  next  your  tutor,  to  wiiom 
I  have  intirely  rcfigned  you  for  thefe 


chilli,  learn  yt’tit  1*^  t'be*  my  mother  may  be  pleafed  to  difpofc 

client,  and  you  iiuiii  fee  what  a  father  p.,y  children,  my  chymill,  and  my 
I  will  be  to  you:  \ou  (hall  vvmt  no  JJttle  dogs,  and  whatever  is  mine,  as 
plcalure  whilll  you  are  gcxxl,  and  that  iilcales  ;  only  if  1  may  have  no- 
you  may  be  fo,  15  always  my  conflaiit  ..bout  me  as  I  like,  it  will  lx;  the 

prayer.  Ruchestek.  caufe  of  making  the  feiicitv  of  w'aiting 


HI. — To  viy  vr.re  than  tneritorious 
Wife. 

I  A  M,  by  fate,  flave  to  your  will. 
And  fliall  be  moll  obedient  ftii!  j 
'I'o  ftiew  my  love,  I  will  compofeyou. 
Lor  your  fair  fingers  ring  a  jxj’he  ; 

Jn  which  lliall  be  exprefsM  my  duty, 
And  how  I’ll  be  for  ever  true  i’  you, 
^\'ith  low-made  legs  and  fugai’d 
Ipeeches, 


on  her  befall  me  very  fcldomc.  Thus 
I  remain  with  my  duty  to  her,  niy 
fcrvice  to  you,  and  all  thofe  things, 
Rochester, 

M.adam, 

This  iilullrious  pei'lim  is  my  am- 
bafliidor  to  iny  fon  and  daughter  ;  the 
prefents  (he  brings  are  great  and  glo¬ 
rious,  and  I  hope  will  gain  her  an  e- 
qual  recejrtion.  To  my  fon,  flie  will 
deliver  a  dog  of  the  h.ll  litter  of  lao- 


Yleldin^  to  yovtv  fair  bum  tljc  breeches)  dogs  fo  mueh  reverenced  at  Indoftan, 

•  *  .  idV 
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for  the  honour  they  have  to  lie  on 
cullii>uis  of  cloth  of  gold  at  the  feet 
#f  the  Great  Mogul.  The  dog’s  name 
is  omrah.  To  my  daughter  I  have 
fent  the  very  j)erfon  of  the  Duchefs 
La  Valliere,  late  Miftrefs  to  the  King 
of  France,  dried  op  and  pined  away 
to  a  very  fmall  proiiortion  by  falling. 

VI. — To  Lady  Rochellcr. 
Madam, 

I  Received  three  pifhires,  and  am 
in  a  great  friglu  left  they  fliouid 
be  like  you.  By  the  bignefs  of  the 
head  I  Ihould  apprehend  you  far  gone 
in  the  tickets  ;  by  the  feverity  of  the 
countenance,  fomewhat  inclined  to 
praver  and  prophecy  ;  yet  tliere  is  an 
alacrity  in  your  plump  cheeks,  that 
fcems  to  (ignify  fack  and  fugar  ;  and 
your  tharp-tighted  nofe  has  K'rrowed 
(juicknefs  from  the  fweet-lmelling  eye. 

I  never  law  a  chin  Iniile  before,  a 
mouth  frown,  or  a  forehead  mump. 
Truely  the  artift  has  done  his  pan 
(God  keep  him  humble)  and  a  fine 
man  he  is,  if  his  excellencies  don’t 
puff  him  up  like  his  pielurcs.  The 
next  impertinence  I  have  to  tell  you 
is,  that  I  am  coming  into  the  country; 
I  have  got  hoties,  but  want  a  coach  ; 
when  tlwt  dcfeift  is  lupplied,  you  ihaJl 
quickly  have  the  trouble  of 

Your  humble  Servant, 

Rochester. 

VII. — To  the  Same, 

Madam, 

I.\  M  at  laft  come  to  Adderbury, 
where  1  find  none  but  the  iroufe- 


kcejier,  the  butler,  and  rats, who  fqueak 
mightily,  and  are  all  in  good  health  ; 
your  daughter,  our  next  door  neigh¬ 
bour,  is  well  ;  I  gave  her  your  pre- 
fent,  which  Ihc  received  handlbmcly. 
Your  maids,  for  good  hulbandry  and 
equipage  fake,  I  would  have  lent  you 
from  tithing  to  tithing,  as  the  law  of 
F.ngland  allows  ;  but  Fluiance  was 
fteiitle  and  ])enitent,  and  deferves 
lomcthing  better.  I  have  given  her 
counfel  for  one  end,  and  a  fofi  pillion 
for  the  other,  upon  which  fhe  ambles 
to  Somerfetfhire,  where  1  am  glad  to 
hear  your  Ladyihip  is,  I  hope  in  good 
health  at  this  prefent  writing.  Your  o- 
ther  maid  is  a  very  eloquent  perfon, 
and  1  have  paid  her  her  wages.  To-mor¬ 
row  I  intend  for  V,' otHlllock,  and  from 
thence  to  London,  where  I  hope  to 
receive  your  commands.  Prelent  my 
humble  duty  to  my  Lady  Warre, 
whofe  favours  will  ever  be  in  my 
grateful  memory  ;  my  humble  fervice 
to  l.ady  La  Warre,  to  coufin  Betty, 
Sweet  Honey,  Mr  Windham,  the 
S])right,  and  the  little  giii  whom  my 
foul  loveth.  I  hope  my  brother  is 
well,  but  it  Is  not  uluul  to  prefent  our 
feivice  to  men  in  ladies  letters  ;  fo 
like  a  well-bied  gentleman  I  reft, 
Madam, 

Y’^our  humble  Servant, 

Rochester, 

If  you  are  plcafcd,  I  am  pleafed : 
were  my  mother  pleafed,  all  wete 
pleiifed  ;  which  God  be  pleafed  to 
grant. 

Rochester* 


Mejm'rs  cf  Richard  Eiinftcy  Slicvidan,  F.fq 

RI  c  H.  Brinsley  Sheridan  is  dation,  and  promifes  to  receive  ftill 
of  a  family  wliich,  during  the  further  incrcidc  from  the  branches  of 
greateft  part  of  tiie  prefent  century,  it  now  in  being, 
has  been  eminent  for  genius  and  leatu-  Ke  Is  (bn  of  Thomas  Sheridan,  E(q; 
ing.  The  fame  which  it  has  acquired,  (hereto!  irc  manager  of  the  theatre  ira 
has  been  built  on  the  mull  fecure  foun-  Dublin,  ai.d  well  keuwn  is  London 
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f.>r  ability  as  an  a(5lor,  and  his  merit 
b^)th  as  an  orator  and  autlior)  by 
Francis  his  wife,  a  lady  who  has  pro¬ 
duced  feveral  dramatic  pieces,  not  els, 
fee.  particularly  the  comedy  of  The 
Difeovery,  and  the  jullly-adniired  no¬ 
vel  of  Mifs  Sidney  Eidduli)h ;  and 
grandfon  of  Dr  Thomas  Sheridan, 
tlie  celebrated  friend  of  Dean  Swift. 
Mr  Sheridan,  the  objeft  of  our  pre- 
fent  inquiry,  was  born  at  (^ilea,  near 
Dublin,  about  the  year  1750,  and,  at 
the  age  of  fix  years,  was  brought  to 
England  by  his  father  (who,  at  that 
time,  was  comjrelled  to  leave  his  native 
country)  and  placed  at  Harrow  fchool, 
where  he  received  his  education  under 
the  care  of  Dr  Summer,  a  gentleman 
who  was  particularly  fuccefsful  in  the 
arduous  and  important  employment  of 
a  fchool-maller.  During  his  relidence 
at  fchool,  he  was  not  fo  much  dillin- 
guiflied  for  application  to  learning,  as 
a  quicknefs  of  a]>prehenfion,  Itrong 
inciuory,  and  lively  imagination,  which 
occallonally  difplayed  themfelves  in  an 
extraordinary  degree.  It  docs  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  he  ever  was  a  nicmbci  of 
either  of  the  univeiTities,  but  chafing 
the  law  for  his  profeflion,  he  entered 
hiinfelf  of  the  Middle  Temple,  with  a 
view  of  being  called  to  the  bar. 

In  this  dry  Ibudy,  where  fuccefs  is 
only  to  be  obtained  by  unremitted  ap¬ 
plication,  and  in  which  the  brightelb 
gcniulTes  have  found  themlclves  fome- 
times  below  the  common  run  of  man¬ 
kind,  Mr  Sheridan  did  not  long  per- 
lid  ;  his  attention  was  foon  drawn  a- 
lide  by  the  flattering  and  irrefidible 
charms  of  beauty  and  poetry.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  he  joined  with 
a  filend  in  tranflating  the  EpilHes  of 
Ariftaenetus,  from  the  Greek,  and  a- 
bout  the  fame  jieriod  printed  leveral 
works,  which  are  known  only  to  his 
intimate  friends  ;  and  fome  of  them, 
perhaps,  not  even  to  tliem. 

At  the  critical  feafon  of  you  h,  when 
the  paflions  are  apt  to  l-.id  ti'eir  pof- 
feflbrs  into  extravaganci-s,  and  confe- 
quent  dilficulcies,  Mr  SLcridao  reiided 


chiefly  at  Bath,  where  he  became  ac* 
quainted  with  the  amiable  lady  (Mifs 
1. in  ley,  daughter  of  Mr  lanlcy,  a  mu- 
feian  of  eminence  at  Bath,  and  Cller 
of  Mr  Tho.  Lirley,  now  one  of  the 
patentees  of  Drury-I.ane  Theatre;  a 
gentleman  much  dillinguiflied  by  .hii 
fcicntific  knowledge  in  mulic,  and  taflt 
as  a  comjxifer.  From  the  father  and 
his  fons  being  muficians  of  the  firft 
clafs,  and  the  daughters  unrivalled  in 
the  melodious  fweetnCfs  of  their  voi¬ 
ces,  they  were  at  Bath  dilHnguiflied 
by  the  appellation  of  'TT’C  Mufical  Fa- 
vnly.  It  was  on  tlie  circumllances  of 
this  lady’s  contract  with  a  certain  Ba¬ 
ronet,  the  late  witty  fatirilt,  FrMe, 
founded  his  admired  comedy  of  The 
Maid  of  Bath)  who  afterwards  was 
united  to  him  by  the  bands  of  matri¬ 
mony.  That  an  attachment  to  each 
other  fhould  1k’  the  refult  of  this  ac¬ 
quaintance,  will  apjiear  no  w'ay  fur- 
priling,  not  tliat  one  in  whom  the 
charms  both  of  mind  and  body  were 
to  be  found,  fhould  be  the  objeft  of 
admiration  by  feveral  jiretcnders.  A 
dtfagreement  on  this  fubjeft,  as  is  fup- 
poled,  took  place  between  Mr  She¬ 
ridan  and  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Matthews,  which  occafioncd  mudt 
conveifation  at  Bath  during  the  time 
that  the  event  was  recent  there.  The 
particulars  of  this  quarrel  are  only  im¬ 
portant  to  the  parties  themfelves,  and 
as  it  is  probable  they  may  not  have 
any  wifli  to  perpetuate  them,  at  fo 
great  a  diflance  of  time,  we  (liall  only 
obfcnc,  that  a  duel  enfued,  which 
was  conduced  in  a  manner  that  dif- 
j)layed  both  the  courage  and  fpirit  of 
the  combatants  in  a  very  lingular  man¬ 
ner  ;  perhaps  no  conflict  of  this  kind 
ever  exhibited  more  fymptoms  of  in¬ 
veterate  refentment  than  this  wc  arc 
now  alluding  to  ;  wliich,  however, 
may  be  cafily  accounted  for,  when  we 
confidcr  the  caufc  of  the  quarrel,  and 
the  youth  of  the  gentlemen. 

On  the  13th  of  April  1773  he 
rranie.  the  lady  we  have  already 
mentioned  j  a  lady  no  lefs  diftinguifh- 
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<d  for  the  mod  aftonidiing  vocal  pow-  cerned  ridiculous  and  difguding.  The 
ers  that  ever  charmed  a  lillening  au-  performance  was  alfo  too  long  la  the 
dltory  *,  than  for  every  perfonal  ac-  reprefentation.  A  change,  however,  in 
corapliflimcnt  that  can  add  grace  or  the  j)erformer,  and  the  pruning  kn.fe 
dignity  to  virtue.  Soon  after  his  judicioufly  .applied,  procured  the  piece 
marriage,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  ajiplaufe  it  deferved,  though  its  re- 
the  ftage,  and  prcxluced  a  comedy  in  putation  has  been  much  lefs  than  the 
1775,  at  Covent-Garden  theatre,  call-  lucceeding  dramas  of  the  fame  author, 
ed  The  Rivals.  This  play  abounds  The  perfon  who  fucceeded  Mr  Lee 
in  charadler  and  fituation,  but,  on  its  in  perfonating  the  Irifhman,  was  Mr 
firft  appearance,  was  received  with  fo  Clinch,  who  received  fo  great  applaufe 
little  favour,  that  it  required  fonie  ma-  in  the  charafter,  and  rendered  himfelf 
n.igcinent  and  alteration  to  obtain  for  fo  great  a  favourite,  that  at  his  benefit 
h  a  fecond  hearing.  Several  caufes  he  was  complimented  with  the  firll  re- 
confpired  to  occafion  this  extraordi-  prefentation  of  the  farce  of  St  Patrick's 
nary  treatment ;  one  of  the  actors,  Mr  Day.  Early  in  the  next  feafon  tlie 
Lee  (now  dead,  but  well  remember-  Duenna  appeared,  and  was  honoured 
ed  in  the  dramatic  world,  bodi  as  an  with  a  degree  of  approbarion  which 
aflor  of  eminence,  and  for  his  diljmtes  even  exceeded  what  had  been  former- 
with  the  late  'Mr  Garrick,  wliom  he  ly  bellowed  on  the  Beggar’s  Opera, 
charged  with  keeping  him  biick  in  About  this  period,  Mr  Garrick  began 

?arts,  through  jealoufy  of  his  abilities,  to  think  of  quitting  the  fhage  in  ear- 
fe  w'as  father  of  the  two  celebrated  nell ;  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Linley,  and 
Mifs  Lee’s,  wlw  have  fo  ably  dillin-  Dr  Ford,  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
guilhed  thcmfelves  by  their  literary  him,  whichi  in  the  year  1777,  was 
produ(5lions — the  eldell  being  autho-  perfedlly  compleated,  and  the  new  ma- 
refs  of  the  Uecefs,  The  Ch.apter  of  n.igers  inveiled  with  die  powers  of 
Accidents — the  youngefl,  of  the  New  the  patent. 

Peerage,  brought  out  with  fuccefs  this  The  efforts  of  thefe  gentlemen  were 
feafon  at  Drury- Lane)  mangled  and  by  no  means  proportioned  to  the  im- 
mifundedlood  the  chaiadler  of  an  I-  jxirtance  of  thei-  undertaking,  a  num- 
rilhman  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  ren-  ber  of  dcfpicable  pieces  were  brought 
dci  every  feene  in  which  he  was  con-  forward,  and  the  School  fur  Scandal  f, 

which 

*  The  following  inftance  may  convey .fome  idea  of  her  great  merit  as  a  finger • 
At  Salifhury  inufic-ineetiiig,  in  July  1770,  Mils  Linley,  (now  Mrs  Sheridan)  while 
finding  the  air  in  the  oratorio  of  the  Mefllah,  “  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,” 
a  little  bullfinch  that  had  found  means,  by  I'ome  aLcident  or  other,  to  R’crete  itfeli'ia 
the  cathedral,  was  fo  ftruck  with  the  inimitable  I'weetnefs,  and  hannonious  fimpli- 
city  of  her  manner  of  finging,  that,  miltaking  it  for  the  voice  of  a  feathered  cl.o- 
riltcr  of  the  wood,  and  far  from  being  intimidated  by  the  numerous  alTemblage  t>f 
fpe-dlators,  it  perched  immediately  on  the  gallery'  over  her  head,  and  accompanied 
her  with  the  mufical  \»  .irblings  of  its  little  throat  through  great  part  of  the  long. 
This  was  perceived  by  all  preknt  witli  great  fatisfadlion  and  plcafurc,  and  confider- 
ed  as  the  Itrongeit  proof  in  nature  that  could  be  produced  of  Mifs  Lialey’si  merit, 
except  a  lubberly,  lenfelefs  fellow  that  played  on  the  bafToon,  who  trwk  aim  with 
his  inllrument,  as  with  a  gun,  at  the  gallery,  and  the  bird  immediately  frightened, 
few  away. 

f  At  one  of  the  reprefentations  of  this  comedy,  moft  of  the  wits  of  the  time  at¬ 
tended  behind  the  I'ccnes,  highly  delighted  with  the  entertainment  they  received  ; 

each  applauded  the  genius  of  the  author,  except  Mr  C - ,  who  never  was  ten  to 

laugh  at  the  humour,  or  betray  any  mark  of  fatisfaflion  at  the  excellency  of  the 
piece.  One  of  the  company  informed  Mr  Sheridan  of  this,  who  replied,  “  It  was 
very  hard,  indeed,  and  I  think  he  ufed  me  ill,  for  I  am  furc  the  other  night  1 
Ittti^bed  tlte  wLoI',*  time  his  tragedy  was  perforraing.” 
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which  alone  was  calculated  to  keep  up 
the  credit  of  the  houfe,  and  lill  the 
treafiiry  of  it,  was  deferred  until  the 
8th  of  May,  when  the  (eafon  ou^ht 
to  have  concluded.  This  piece  can 
receive  no  lionour  from  additional 
praife,  nor  can  it  be  injured  by  the 
fevered  critical  examination  ;  but  what 
is  moll  fmgular,  confefTedly  great  as  is 
the  merit  of  this  comedy,  Mr  Slicri- 
dan  was  either  fo  dilatory  in  hnithing, 
or  hady  in  writing  it,  that  in  order  to 
get  it  out  within  the  feafon,  the  mana¬ 
gers  were  obliged  to  reliearfe  an  adl  at 
a  time,  as  it  was  got  ready  ;  nay,  we 
have  been  informed,  tliat  when  the  firll 
three  a<fls  were  put  in  rehcarfal,  no;  a 
line  was  wrote  of  the  lall,  and  but 
little  of  the  fourth — an  ailonilhing 
proof  of  the  extent  of  his  genius,  and 
the  exertion  it  is  capable  of.  it  has 
been  followed  by  Tlie  Camp,  The 
Critic,  and  llobinlbn  Ciufce. 

On  the  general  election,  in  the 
year  1782,  tlirough  tlie  intcreft  of  the 
Dcvon;hire  fimlly,  Mr  Sheridan  was 
returned  member  for  tire  borough  of 
Stafford,  which  place  he  has  continu¬ 
ed  to  repre'ent  through  the  iuccecd- 
ing  jiaiiianitnts,  and  lias  fince  devoted 
his  time  to  political  intjuirics. — Thefe 
new  purfiiits  have  iiad  a  f.ital  clfccl  on 
his  diamatic  exertions.  Seven  years 
are  now  elapled  fmee  the  appearance 
of  The  Critic  ;  and  though  wc  have’ 
frequently  been  informed,  that  an  o- 
pci a  called  The  Foreders,  and  a  co¬ 
medy  entitleil  Ad'cCfation,  that  want¬ 
ed  little  to  compleat  them,  were  to  be 
productttl ;  we  have  expected  tlicm  lo 
long,  tliat  we  have  now  no  reliance  on 
any  affurances  that  can  be  given  re- 
Ipeding  thele  pieces.  We  even  Ivegin 
to  fufpeft,  tiiat  be  is  no  longer  to  l>c 
•onfidcred  as  a  follower  of  the  Mules, 
and  are  (inccrtly  lorry  to  fee  his  de- 
fedlion  fiom  their  lervice,  fmee  no 
modern  votary  was  more  capable  of 
giving  them  lupport. 

Mr  Siieridan’s  charaifter  as  a  writer 
and  a  manager,  is  calculated  to  im- 
j^icis  feparate  and  driUuCt  Icujatious  oa 


thofe  who  contemplate  it.  In  the  fur* 
mer,  he  has  dillinguilhcd  himfclf  by 
an  early  prematurity,  which  lias  enab* 
led  him  to  outdrip  e\ciy  veteran  com* 
yietitor  in  the  fame  race.  His  conic* 
dies  abound  in  wit,  humour,  fatiie, 
fitujtion,  and  jdealantry  ;  in  fatiic, 
wliieh  is  calculated  to  im|ir<ivc,  with* 
out  wounding  any  individual ;  in  pica* 
fantry,  fo  general,  tliat  it  cannot  but 
d. light  every  Ipeitator  and  reader  of 
talle  and  judgment.  His  v  erlii'catioa 
is  equ.illy  thgant  ami  ]>olilhed,  and 
his  prologues  and  epilogues  exhibit  the 
excellencies  of  thole  of  the  late  Mr 
Garrick,  w'ithout  their  dtfcfts.  In 
]x)int  of  comptrlitlon,  they  are  certain¬ 
ly  fuperior,  and  with  refpe^l  to  wit 
and  hiinKiur,  will  lofe  nothing  in  the 
comparifon.  Witli  excellencies  like 
tliefe,  Mr  Sheridan  might  lupport  the 
reputation  of  the  Frgliih  theatre,  and 
in  this  line  he  feems  to  have  te  n  in¬ 
tended  to  fliinc  withont  any  rival.  Re¬ 
garding  the  llagc,  however,  here  our 
culogium  mull  cud.  As  a  manager, 
perhaps  no  pcrlon  is  fo  totally  iirctptal 
to  tile  duties  of  that  olFice.  Nor  need 
wc  wonder  at  this,  as  the  labour  and 
attention  ticccTary  in  tiic  charadfer  of 
a  manager,  l»ut  ill  accord  with  the 
genius  of  a  young  and  fuccefsful  au- 
tiior.  So  indiilcrent  ditl  he  appear  in 
this  avocation,  that  he  fuhjedicd  him- 
felf  to  the  imputation  of  lomc  malevo¬ 
lent  or  difappointed  play-wrights,  of 
h  iving  received  the  worll  pieces,  with 
a  view  to  fet  oil'  his  own.  This  in- 
linuation,  however,  is  only  mentioned 
to  afford  an  opjxntunity  of  declaring 
our  thtuiuigh  con\ic)ion  of  its  want  ot 
foundation  ;  for  we  cannot  now  Ixiatl 
any  of  tliolc  luperior  enlightened  gc- 
niufes  with  whom  he  would  lofe  by 
comparifon,  or  who  are  gifted  in  a 
degree  to  excite  either  his  envy  or 
jcalouly.  The  brilliancy  of  his  dra¬ 
matic  performances  require  no  fait  to 
add  to  tiieir  kiftre.  He  has,  how¬ 
ever,  for  lome  years  refigncd  every 
conccin  in  the  managi-nient  of  the 
tlicatre  to  Dr  Ford,  aad  Iris  brother- 
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m-!aw,  Mr  Linley,  lender  whom  Mr  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Portlan'i,  a- 
Kini»  acts  as  deputy- manager,  refer-  gain  can -c  into  >>f»wcr  ;  ard  Mr  She- 
flng  to  himfelf  only  the  emolument  ndan  refur.i:d  his  former  jituation  un- 
ari'.ing  from  his  lhare  of  the  patent,  der  Mr  Fo' ;  till  tha  famous  India 
abllraiaing  himfclf  from  every  llud.y,  Bill  excitin']  a  jealoufy  in  the  breads 
unlcis  that  ctrent:al  to  form  the  com-  of  many,  tliat  it  too  far  trenched  on 
plcte  tlitefiian  and  politician.  the  rcyal  prerogative,  they  received  a 

Although  we  cannot  but  regret  his  lignilication  that  his  Majelly  had  no 
lofs  to  the  public  as  a  di.iinatill,  \vc  further  occalion  fot  their  fervices,  and 
Bull,  at  tl'.e  fame  time,  congratulate  the  prafent  Adminillration  were  ap- 
thcni  on  the  valuitbie  actjuifition  of  an  ]>)inte.l  to  their  places  ;  but  to  eda- 
ab!r  and  diUntercIlcd  (latclman  in  the  blilh  whole  powtr  it  was  found  expe- 
ILad.  When  the  motives  wh’ch  in-  dient  to  have  a  general  election  ;  fo 
duced  him  to  cjuit  the  drama,  and  en-  that  Mr  Sheridan  has  but  in  a  very 
gige  in  poiitics,  are  impartially  confi-  fmall  degree  realized  by  liis  ])olitical, 
dertd,  he  will  derive  additional  ho-  what  he  might  have  inlurcd  by  his  li- 
nour,  from  no  finiilcr  motives  hating  terary  purfu.t'. 
ir.llucnced  his  conduct.  He  attached  Wlren  he  firft  took  his  feat  in  the 
hi.nfelf  to  the  patriotic  party,  when  he  Commons,  he  gave  little  prefage  of 
coaid  have  no  Irojre  of  inrercll  from  thofe  afloniihing  ]x)wers  which  h,»ve 
their  favour,  and  no  ambition  to  gra-  liace  dillinguifhed  him  as  an  orator, 
tiiy,  except  that  of  deferring  well  of  Though  jx-./Telling  th;  advantage  of 
his  country.  He  withdrew  from  an  having  been  brought  up  under  one  fo 
employment  in  which  he  had  acquired  capable  of  dlrerfting  his  ftudy  thereto 
unrivalled  reputation  and  proportion-  as  his  fatlier,  he  apjx’ared,  on  firil  en¬ 
able  profit,  and  encountered  prejudice  tcring  the  hfls  as  an  orator,  to  have 
and  ditficulty,  to  maaifell  the  Iponta-  benefited  little  by  his  inllruftion  ;  his 
nsous  feelings  of  his  heart.  manner  was  aukward  and  embarralfed ; 

On  the  change  of  Lord  North’s  and  his  language,  though  good,  much 
adminillration,  when  the  Rockingham  d'larranged  :  the  diffidence  which  par- 
party  came  into  j>Iace  and  jiower,  he  ticularly  predominates  where  genius  is 
was  ap{X)inted  Secretary,  under  Mr  mod  jiowerful,  frequently  overwlielm- 
Fox,  for  the  Foreign  Department ;  in  cd  him,  and  the  bnlliancy  of  his  con- 
whieh  office  he  manifelled  the  great-  ccpiion  was  lod  in  the  inadequacy  of 
ell  driigence  and  ability.  But  the  de-  his  delivery.  Confeious  of  his  dcfeil, 
mile  of  that  worthy  nobleman  occa-  but  feniiblc  by  perfevcraticc  it  might 
fioning  a  difpute  for  pre-eminence  and  be  overcome,  he  abdrackd  hircTeif 
power  among  the  leavling  mcmbeis,  from  evey  odicr  dudy,  determined, 
with  his  patron  and  friends  he-  rclin-  as  he  h  rs  o.tcn  fu’d,  to  fjv'k  to  every 
quillied  his  fituation,  and  once  more  road  or  i  icloruve  bdl,  till  h’  had  ef- 
dealt  his  than  whom  no  feituiily  conquered  that  timidity  which 

man  could  utter  more  feverc,  from  tlie  arrellcd  h  r.i  in  the  career  of  fame  as 
Opuofition  fide.  The  Shelburne  ad-  an  orator.  In  the  fecond  feffion  of 
minidration  being  too  feebly  t,xturcd  his  litt.ng  in  the  I’oufc,  he  (hewed  a 
to  withlland  the  joint  powers  of  North  greater  degree  of  confidence  in  hiin- 
and  Fox,  when  with  tneir  powerful  lelf,  and  made  no  inconilderablc  figure 
auxiliaries  they  were  cemented  by  a  ;.s  a  deb  iter.  If  his  fprcches  were 
Coalition,  he  loon  retired  from  the  Lis  dilFufi-,re  than  thole  of  'others  more 
helm  of  date.  The  Roeklngli  im  par-  accudomed  to  this  Scli'-'ol  of  Elo- 
ly,  or  at  lead  thofe  who  profeil'ed  Itill  quence,  they  were  gcner-'liy  more  rc- 
to  be  governed  by  the  pi  ncij  les  and  plete  witlt  argument  r.n.el  wit,  and  art- 
politics  of  thai  deceafed  nobleiTian,  hertd  clolely  to  ube  point,  of  which 

he 
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he  never  loft  fight.  The  fevere  reton  ridan’s  unrivalled  abilltiei,  that, 
he  gave  Mr  Pitt,  who,  feeling  the  this  trying  occalion,  which,  of 
keennefs  of  his  obfervation,  lathcr  un-  tliers,  had  divided  not  only  the  Hou 
generoufly,  and  with  much  anger  and  of  Commons,  but  the  nation  at  la 
afperity,  advifed  him  to  exercife  his  into  a  variety  of  panics,  tliis  n-.eino,' 
talents  on  another  Itage,  and  on  that  ruble  fjieeeii  produced  almoit  univer 
line  tliey  w'cre  belt  ad.ipted  to  excel  union  ;  witli  tiie  flight  exception 
in,  will  be  long  remembered,  af  giving  thofe  only,  who,  from  pcrfonal  gnuH 
a  deferved  check  to  the  contumacy  of  tiide,  and  the  venial  intluence  of  even 
birth  or  potver.  When  Mr  Sheridan  oblolete  attachment,  perfevered,  filent* 
in  turn  replied  to  the  young  Statefman,  ly  lupjiorting  whut  they  wanted  both 
among  many  oilier  pointed  remarks,  inclination  and  ability  to  defend, 
he  obferved,  that  if  he  Ihould  again  Tlie  apollrophc  with  which  he  con* 
dedicate  his  time  to  dramatic  iludy,  eluded  this  unexampled  eiTort  of  ge* 
however  vain  and  prefumptuous  the  nius,  in  an  appeal  to  the  juftice  and 
tafic  might  appear,  it  would  be  to  im-  humanity  of  the  Houfe,  has  in  it  fo 
prove  on  the  K-ijiriH,  or  .^ingry  Biy,  much  of  beauty,  fo  forcible  and  pa* 
in  the  Alehymilt  of  Ben  Johnfon.  In  ilietic,  that  we  cannot  refill  the  op- 
the  courfe  of  that,  and  the  lublequent  jKirtunity  of  laying  it  before  our  read* 
felfions,  he  made  the  molt  lapid  pro*  ers  : — He  remarked,  that  he  heard  of 
grefs  towards  jierfedlion  ;  fo  that  wlu  n  faiftions  and  parties  in  that  Houfe,  and 
out  of  place  few  could  more  fuccefs-  knew  they  exiited.  There  was  fcarce* 
fully  attack,  or  in,  more  ably  defend,  ly  a  fubjedt  ujioii  which  they  were  not  i 
the  ineafures  of  adminiftration.  It  broken  and  divided  into  feels.  The 
was  not,  however,  till  the  hit  feiuon,  prerogative  of  the  crown  found  its  ad* 
he  fully  eftabliihed  his  chr.radler  as  an  vocates  among  the  reprefeutatives  of 
orator  of  the  fitll  clafs,  who  W'ould  the  people.  The  pririleges  of  the  peo* 
lofe  no  credit  by  coniparifon  wnth  the  pie  found  opponents  even  in  the  Houfe 
moll  renowned  fages  of  antiquity,  or  ot  Commons  itlelf.  Habits,  connec- 
the  moll  admired  ones  of  modern  tions,  parties,  all  led  to  diverfity  of 
times.  We  allude  to  his  fpeech  on  opinion.  But  when  inhumanity  pre- 
the  charges  agalnil  W’^aricn  Hailtngs,  fented  itfelf  to  their  obfervation,  it 
Kfq;  wliich  took  him  five  hours  and  found  no  divifion  among  them  ;  they 
forty  minutes  in  tlie  delivery ;  an  ora-  attacked  it  as  their  common  enemy, 
tion  of  unexampled  excellence,  that  and  as  if  the  cluiradler  of  this  land  was 
commanded  theuniveifal  attention  and  involved  in  their  zeal  foi  its  ruin,  they 
admiration  of  the  whole  Houfe  ;  unit-  left  it  not  till  it  was  completely  over* 
ing  the  moll  convincing  clofcncfs  and  thrown.  It  was  not  given  to  that 
accuracy  of  argument,  with  the  moll  Houfe,  to  behold  the  objedls  of  their 
luminous  preciiion  and  jierljiicuity  of  compailion  and  benevolence  in  the  pre- 
language  ;  and  alternately  giving  force  fent  extenfive  confideration,  as  it  was 
and  energy  to  truth  by  folid  and  fub-  to  the  officers  who  relieved,  and  who 
flantial  reafoning  ;  and  enlightening  fo  feelingly  deferibe  the  cxtatic  emo- 
the  moll  extenfive  and  involved  fub-  tions  cf  giatitude  in  the  inllant  of  de- 
jeds  with  the  purell  clearnefs  of  logic,  li\  crance-  They  could  not  behold  the 
and  the  brightell  fplendor  of  rhetoric,  workings  of  the  hearts,  the  quivering 
Every  prejudice,  every  jirepofli  lfion,  lips,  the  trickling  tears,  the  loud,  ana 
were  gradually  overcome  by  the  force  yet  tremulous  joys  of  the  millions 
of  this  extraordinary  combination  of  whom  their  vote  of  this  night  would 
keen,  but  liberal  diferimination  ;  of  for  ever  fave  from  the  cruelty  of  cor- 
brilliant,  yet  argumentative  wit.  It  rupted  power.  But  though  they  could 
will  be  a  pennanent  record  of  Mr  She-  not  dirsclly  fee  the  tffeft,  was  not  the 
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^ae  enjoyment  of  their  benevolence  confidered,  that  minds  elevated  like 
^creaKU  by  the  bktTing  being  cunfei-  his,  capable  of  exertions  beyond  bc> 
red  unfeen  ?  Would  not  the  omnipo-  lief,  need  relaxation  from  ftveriry  o( 
tenct  of  Britain  be  demonilrated  to  Ifudy,  perhaps  ;nore  than  the  hind, 
the  wonder  of  nations,  by  dretching  wliufe  mouth  never  receives  but  what 
iu  mighty  arm  acrofs  the  deep,  and  the  Iweat  of  his  brow  procures,  does 
Ckviug  by  its  Jiat  dilUct  millions  from  from  his  labour.  'I'he  dilHcultles  he 
deftru(hion  ?  An«l  would  the  bkflings  may  have  encountered  in  pecuniary 
of  the  people  thus  laved  dillipate  in  matters  are  more  chargeable  to  tho 
empty  air  ?  No  !  If  1  liiay  dare  to  ule  goodnefs  of  his  heait  than  the  extra-* 
the  tlgnre,  we  (h;dl  conllitute  Heaven  vagance  of  his  condudt :  an  amiabla 
itfelf  our  proxy,  to  receive  for  us  the  weaknefs,  that  harbours  no  fufpicion, 
blellings  of  their  pious  gratitude,  and  and  makes  him  too  prone  to  believe 
the  prayers  of  their  thankfoiving.  men  what  he  wilhes  them*  On  the 
In  his  private  cliaracffcr,  Mr  She-  Whole,  it  appears  his  public  charac- 
ridan  is  humane  and  generous  in  die  ter  is  irreproachable,  his  abilities  fu-* 
extreme  ;  focial  in  his  temper,  and  per>emincnt,  uniting  iii  one  the  fird 
friendly  in  his  habits  ;  and,  when  in  dramatic  writer  with  the  mod  accom- 
his  power,  mote  ready  to  confer  than  pliihed  orator  of  his  time  ;  and  to  his 
fbllcit  a  favour.  He  has  been  charged  private,  we  may  juftly  fay  with  Gold-* 
with  indolence ;  but  perhaps  thofe  who  fmith, 

have  attributed  this  to  him  have  little  HU  very  failings  lean  to  Virtue's  (ide. 
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• 

TH  E  huts  of  the  American  In-  Cepting  the  dimenfions,  which  vary 
dians  are  of  a  round  fliape,  fome-  according  to  the  number  of  indivdual^ 
what  lower  than  the  height  of  a  man.  in  the  family,  the  conilrudlion  of  every 
The  walls  are  ralfcd  perpendicularly,  hut  is  die  fame, 
tnd  covered  with  a  contexture  of  Each  tribe  has  alfb  a  common  hutf 
branches  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid :  a-  fumifhed  with  the  fame  fcaffolding  in 
round  the  interior  circle  of  the  hut  the  inner  part  of  the  walls.  This  is 
they  range  a  kind  of  fcaifolding,  over  neceflarily  of  much  larger  dimenfions 
which  they  throw  the  fltins  of  animals  than  the  others,  and  diners  alfo  in  its 
taken  in  chace.  This  ferves  for  their  fhape,  which  is  either  fquare  or  rcc- 
flecping  place.  In  the  middle  is  the  tangular.  Here  the  whole  tribe  af- 
fire.  The  only  oj>ening  is  the  door,  fembles  to  deliberate  about  dieir  com- 
which  has  no  more  height  or  tvidth  mon  interells,  and  to  appoint  the  time 
than  is  abfolutely  necclLry  for  an  en-  of  fetting  out  on  their  expeditions  of 
trance.  The  fmoke  therefore  has  no  hunting  or  fifning.  Here  they  arrange 
other  ifTuc  than  partly  thro’  this,  and  the  I'eparate  parties  in  fuch  expedi- 
partly  thro’ the  interdices  of  thebranch-  tions,  appoint  the  quarters  they  arc  to 
es  that  form  the  roof.  The  materials  of  occupy,  and  fix  the  time  of  their  re- 
their  huts  are  either  mud  and  ftoncs,  or  turn.  Here  too  they  fettle  their  plana 
when  Hones  are  not  at  hand,  timber,  of  hodile  incurfion,  either  upon  theif 
with  the  interftices  filled  up  with  mud.  neighbouring  tribes,  or  upon  the  colo- 
A  few  niches  conllrudcd  in  the  nics  of  Europeans :  in  a  word,  every 
inner  part  of  the  wail  ferve  as  the  dilng  which  relates  to  the  general  in- 
only  repoGtorics  of  the  few  articles  of  tcrell  of  the  community.  It  is  alfo, 
.furniture  which  they  polTcfs.  Ex-  in  diis  comoion  hut  that  they  adcmbla 
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for  their  public  diverfions,  that  is,  to  afTcmblies,  they  would  hold  them  by 
drink  and  dance.  The  upper  part  of  night,  and  in  remote  places,  where  it 
the  building  ferves  as  a  granary,  where  would  be  impofliblc  to  learn  r'  eir  deli- 
they  dejxrfit  the  maize,  and  the  cala-  berations. 

bathes  of  the  tbrnier  harvelt.  The  The  labour  of  the  mines  is  not  at 
ordinary  huts  are  placed  at  random,  all  hurtful  to  the  Indians  of  Pern, 
without  any  regard  to  the  formation  The  averlion  of  thofe  who  are  rude 
of  Itreets,  or  regular  rows,  and  the  to  work  in  them  proceeds  entirely 
favourite  lituation  is  commonly  along  from  their  indolence,  and  would  be 
the  banks  of  a  river.  the  fame  with  refpeil  to  any  other 

The  civilized  Indians  of  Peru  con-  kind  of  employment.  Repeated  ob« 
flruft  their  lodgings  in  the  fame  man-  fervation  has  Ihewn,  that,  were  they 
rer,  and  have  alfo  a  common  place  of  left  to  their  owm  choice,  they  would 
meeting  in  order  to  fettle  the  plans  of  occupy  themlelves  in  notliing  beyond 
tlie  community.  When  thefe  meetings  the  little  agriculture  which  they  prac- 
are  conduced  under  proper  regula-  tife,  as  is  the  cafe  with  all  the  indc'* 
tions,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  abufes  into  pendent  tribes, 
which  they  are  apt  to  degenerate,  they  Neither  are  the  fcrviccs  required  of 
are  found  to  be  of  advanuge  to  the  them  in  the  employments  of  pafturage 
civil  government.  They  furnifh  a  and  agriculture  at  all  opprellive,  fo  far 
mciins  of  keeping  them  in  obedience,  as  they  are  regulated  by  the  preferip- 
the  more  effeftual  that  it  coincides  tions  of  government.  Even  the  ma- 
with  their  national  habits.  Proper  nufafturcs  in  which  their  labours  are 
objefls  are  fuggefted  for  their  confi-  exaded  would  involve  no  great  hard* 
deration  ;  laudable,  or  at  kail  innocent  (hips,  if  Individual  mailers  would  mo- 
modes  of  occupation  arc  propofed  to  derate  the  tallt  which  they  lay  on  them, 
tliem,  which  mify  divert  their  natural  and  encourage  tliem  by  a  more  adc- 
ptopenfity  to  mifehief  and  diforder.  quate  recompence.  But  many  of 
With  this  view,  both  the  civil  and  thefe  coniidcr  nothing  but  their  own 
ccclefiallical  minifters  of  government  intereft,  and  overlook  the  obligations 
keep  a  watchful  eye  over  thefe  alTcm-  of  humanity  with  refpedl  to  their 
Mies,  and  are  careful  that  no  improper  workmen.  From  this,  and  not  from 
fubjeft  of  confultation  be  moved  in  any  feverity  in  the  regulations  of  go- 
them.  Certain  truily  Indians  are  cm-  vernment,  has  arifen  the  diminution 
ployed  as  fj)ie8  to  rejKJrt  all  that  palfes  of  the  fjvecies.  The  only  remedy  for 
at  their  meetings :  and  whenever  it  is  this  evil,  would  be  to  liberate  thefe 
fufpecflcd  that  they  are  likely  to  devife  Indians  from  all  obligation  to  labour, 
any  mifehief,  the  judges  or  curates  re-  and  to  employ  free  people  taken  from 
pair  thither,  dilToIve  the  affembly,  and  among  the  Metils,  and  other  calles, 
infli(5l  fome  gentle  punifhment  on  the  who  are  entirely  without  employment, 
authors  of  fuch  improper  fuggeilions.  An  edifl  ought  to  be  iCued,  threaten- 
Thls  degree  of  attention  generally  fuffi-  ing,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  all 
ces  to  defeat  their  machinations.  Strift-  vagrant  and  idle  perfons  with  perpe- 
er  precautions  are  ufed,  and  more  fe*  tual  imprifonment,  and  withdrawing 
vere  penalties  lnfli<^ed,  when  Informa-  from  Individual  employers  the  liberty 
tion  is  procured  of  any  deep-laid  plot  ofpunilhing  their  workmen  atpleafure. 
againft  the  government.  In  a  word,  the  fame  meafurcs  ought 

It  is  impodible  to  prevail  on  thefe  to  be  ado]>ted  that  are  edablidied  with 
people  to  renounce  their  ancient  ha-  refpedltothc  manufafturers  of  Eurojre. 
bits  ;  the  attempt  would  be  attended  It  is  well  known  that  penal  fandioni 
wirh  the  utmod  danger.  Were  an  in-  are  neceffary  for  keeping  them  in  or- 
ferdidt  to  be  iffued  againft  thefe  open  da  t  But  this  does  not  prevent  thefe 
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I  yen.drics  from  being  moderate,  and  in 
the  power  of  the  magidrate  only  t^. 
intlid.  Such  chadirements  would  be 
;  fir  more  ctfed^uu!  for  correcling  their 
I  pn)|K'nGtics  to  idlenefs  and  dilordcr, 
than  the  capricious  and  arbitrary  ones 
inHidted  by  idividual  employers.  Pu- 
I  julhnicnts,  in  this  calc,  would  never  be 
I  carried  to  an  excels  of  cruelty,  tlie 
I  fonns  of  law  would  tend  to  open  the 
I  e)’cs  of  the  odenders  to  their  faults, 

■  and  the  refentment  they  now  feel  at  the 
I  cruelty  of  individuals,  would  change 
I  into  a  falutary  apprchenfion  of  the  le* 

I  verities  of  law. 

It  ap;)ears  then,  in  oppofition  to  the 

rineral  Ixdief,  that  it  is  not  expedient 
r  individual  maders  to  potfefs  a  def- 
potical  power  over  their  workmen.  It 
is  however  true,  tliat  a  kind  of  per¬ 
petual  compullion  mud  be  ufed  with 
thefe  people,  not  only  for  the  fake  of 
tlieir  mader’s  intered,  but  even  for 
their  own,  in  what  concerns  the  com¬ 
mon  fowing  of  their  lands,  and  other 
I  occupations  that  relate  to  their  cloth¬ 
ing.  Reafonable  motives  have  no  in¬ 
fluence  with  them,  every  fpecies  of 
labour  is  contrary  to  their  inclinations, 
and  force  mud  be  ufed  to  procure  the 
proportion  of  work  exafted  of  the 
ditferent  bands  into  which  they  arc 
I  arranged. 

The  work  which  an  Indian  performs 
in  a  day  is  hardly  equal  to  what  an  or¬ 
dinary  European  laborer  would  per¬ 
form  in  half  the  time.  Yet  it  is  not 
that  they  want  drength,  but  that  their 
extreme  indolence  leems,  as  it  were, 
to  benumb  all  their  powers.  Thofewho 
remain  in  their  primitive  condition, 
occupy  thcmfelves  in  nothing  but  the 
ncccifary  talks  of  hunting  and  hiking 
to  procure  their  food.  As  long  as  the 
provifion  procured  by  thefe  means 
lads,  they  furrender  themfeves  to  ab- 
Iblutc  ina^ion. 

The  conquered  Indians  fow  their 
lands  in  common.  All  that  belong 
’  to  one  paridt,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
alren,  convene,  and  form  what  they 
mil  a  Chaco,  JSU  or  eight  Europeans 


L. 


could  in  one  day  do  more,  without 
any  cxceflive  exertion,  than  all  this 
numerous  company.  They  cany  with 
them  to  the  field  their  flutes  and 
drums,  with  a  plentiful  uroviiion  of  li¬ 
quor.  They  work,  they  eat,  and  they 
drink  to  tl\c  found  of  thefe  indruments; 
they  repofe  themfelvc-s  by  turns,  and 
the  whole  parade  of  their  united  la¬ 
bours  amounts  only  to  a  day  or  two 
of  aniufement.  The  cafe  is  the  lame 
in  the  Harved,  fo  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  crop  is  frequently  confumed 
in  the  time  of  reaping.  Noconfidera- 
tion  whatever  could  bring  them  toge¬ 
ther,  without  the  attraccions  of  drink¬ 
ing  and  dancing. 

Thofe  who  do  not  know  from  ex¬ 
perience  the  ch.ira<5ler,  genius,  and 
difjtofitions  of  the  American  Indians, 
might  imagine  that  there  was  a  degree 
of  tyranny  in  making  them  work  lb 
hard,  efpecially  in  the  mines.  But 
this  is  a  midake.  There  is,  with  rc- 
IjKtd  to  every  nation  on  earth,  a  cer¬ 
tain  form  of  government,  and  mode  of 
Icgillation  correfponding  to  their  pe¬ 
culiar  chara^er,  which  arc  abfolutcly 
ne'ceiTaiy  to  the  maintenance  of  their 
public  happinefs  and  good  order.  But 
the  charafters  and  incLnarions  of  the 
Indians  are  fu  different  from  thofe  of 
eveiy  other  people,  that  no  ordinary 
dandard  of  legillation  is  applicable  to 
them.  The  immoderate  ufe  of  Ipiri- 
tuuus  liquors  dellroys  more  of  them 
in  one  year,  than  the  labour  of  the 
mines  does  in  fifty,  even  including 
thofe  who  fulfcr  by  extraordinary  ac¬ 
cidents,  fuch  as  the  falling  in  of  the 
earth.  In  fa61,  the  ordinary  manu- 
faftures  are  much  more  dedruftive 
than  the  labour  of  the  mines  :  for  in 
fpite  of  all  the  precautions  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  appointing  infpe^ors  to  vilic 
thefe  manufa<dures  from  time  to  time, 
the  workmen  employed  in  them  too 
often  experience  unjuiHfiablc  cruelties 
from  their  maders. 

Notwithdanding  all  that  they  fulfcr 
from  Europeans,  the  Indians  Hill  con- 
fider  tliemielves  i  riice  of  men  far 
I  fuperi!^ 
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fupcrior  to  their  conquerors.  This 
j'loud  bi-l.ef,  arifing  from  their  per¬ 
verted  ideas  of  excellence,  is  univer- 
fid  ever  the  whole  known  continent  of 
America.  They  do  net  think  it  pof- 
fibk  that  any  people  can  be  fo  intel¬ 
ligent  as  themfelves.  When  they  are 
deteiTled  in  any  of  their  plots,  it  is  their 
common  obkrvation,  that  tiie  Spani¬ 
ards,  or  Viracochas,  want  to  be  as 
knowing  as  they  are.  Thofe  of  Lou- 
ifiana  and  the  countries  adjacent,  are 
equally  vain  of  their  fuperior  under- 
flanding,  confounding  that  quality  with 
the  cunning  which  they  themfelves 
condantly  pradtife.  The  whole  objeft 
of  their  tranfadlions  is  to  over-reach 
thofe  with  whom  they  deal.  Yet 
though  faithlefs  themfelves,  they  never 
forgive  the  breach  cf 'promife  on  the 

f^art  of  others.  While  the  Europeans 
eck  their  amity  by  prefents,  they  give 
themfelves  no  concern  to  fccure  a  re- 
tiprocal  fricndiliip.  Hence,  probably, 
arifes  their  idea,  that  they  mud  be  a 
fuperior  race  of  men,  in  ability  and 
intelligence,  to  thofe  who  are  -t  fuch 
jains  to  ccurt  their  alliance,  and  avert 
their  enmity. 

The  free  tribes  of  Savages  who  en¬ 
ter  into  conventions  with  the  Euro¬ 
peans,  are  accudumed  to  make  long, 


pompous,  and,  according  to  their  osrt 
notions,  fuhiime  harangacs,  but  with¬ 
out  any  method  or  cor.ncdlion.  The 
whole  is  a  coIkAion  of  disjointed  me- 
taphors  and  comparifons.  The  light, 
heat,  and  courfc  of  the  fun,  form  dte 
princij>al  topic  of  their  difeourfe  ;  and 
thefe  unintelligible  reafonings  arc  al. 
ways  accempanied  with  vicltr.t  ard 
ridiculous  gedures.  Numhericfs  re- 
petitions  prolong  the  toration,  which, 
if  not  interrupted,  would  lad  whcle 
days  :  At  the  fame  time,  they  meditate 
vary  accurately  before  hand,  in  order 
to  avoid  mentioning  any  thing  but 
what  they  arc  dtfirous  to  obtain. 

This  porr)X)us  faculty  of  making 
f])ccches  is  alfo  one  of  the  grounds  oa 
v'hich  they  conceive  themielvcs  to  be 
fuperior  to  the  nations  of  bkirojie ; 
They  imagine  that  it  is  their  elo¬ 
quence  that  procures  them  the  favours 
they  afic.  '1  he  dibjeftcd  Indians  conv 
verle  precifely  in  the  fame  dilc.  Pro¬ 
lix  and  tedious,  they  never  know  when 
to  dop :  lb  that,  excepting  by  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  language,  it  would  be  im- 
pollible,  in  this  refpeft,  fo  didirguifh 
a  civilized  Peruvian  from  an  inhabit 
tant  of  the  mod  favage  didrifli  to  the 
north  waid. 
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The  famous  Mountain  of  Potofi, 
in  the  province  of  Charcas  and 
kingdom  of  Peru,  is  fituated  in  twen- 
ly-one  degrees  forty  minutes  South  Ja- 
titudo,  cunfequcritly  within  what  is 
called  the  Torrid  Zone,  Notwith- 
danding  this  fituation,  the  climate 
^here  is  colder  than  in  Flanders  or  in 
Old  Cadile.  This  degree  of  cold  is 
owing  to  the  great  height  of  the  land, 
and  to  the  piercing  winds  which  blow 
from  all  quarters,  elpecially  that  call¬ 
ed  Toniahavi,  which  reigns  during  the 


months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  Au* 
gud.  The  count?  y  around  is  patch* 
cd,  barren,  and  naturally  urinhabiti^jlo; 
but  the  attraidion  of  filver,  and  tliC  vio* 
lent  defires  of  mankind  for  that  preci¬ 
ous  metal,  have  contributed  to  render 
it  the  mod  populous  didriid  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  All  the  neceffaries  and 
convcnicncics  of  life  abound  there  is 
confequcnce  of  the  ready  market  which 
it  fupplies.  The  mountain  is  of  art 
obfeute  reddifli  colour.  Its  general 
afpeiS  Is  agieeable.  The  fhape  is  co¬ 
nical. 
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tical,  and  the  fumirit  far  above  that 
of  ill  the  neighbouring  mountains. 

'fhe  road,  though  very  ftcep,  is 
pracdoabie  oh  horfeback.  to  the  very 
top,  which  terminat'-i  in  an  obti’fe 
Ttitex ;  having,  at  the  bale  cf  this 
higlied  {>oint,  a  ciicnnriference  of  fix- 
teen  hundred  Varas,  or  a  quarter  of 
a  Spanilh  league.  On  the  fide  of 
tlie  mountain  is  to  be  Icen  an  emi¬ 
nence,  where  there  were  formerly  fe- 
Tcral  excavations  which  yielded  a  Ipe- 
cics  of  foft  mineral,  found  in  uncon¬ 
nected  parcels,  and  not  in  any  regular 
vein.  Thefe*  minerals  were  very  rich, 
but  in  fmall  quantities.  The  emi¬ 
nence  that  produced  them  was  called, 
in  the  language  of  the  Indians,  Huay- 
na  Potofi,  or  Potofi  the  Younger. 
Near  to  this  eminence  begin  the  dwell¬ 
ings  of  the  Spaniards  and  Indians,  who 
have  fettled  there  in  order  to  (hare  in 
the  profit  or  lofs  of  the  mines  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  mountain.  The  whole  range 
of  dwellings  is  about  two  leagues  in 
circuit.  This  is  the  centre  of  all  the 
commerce  of  Peru. 

The  Incas  did  not  caufe  thefe  mines 
to  be  wrought,  but  only  thofe  of  Por- 
co,  which  arc  about  the  diftance  of 
fix  leagues  from  Potofi.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  they  did  not  know  them  ;  for 
th«  other  roafons  that  are  alledgcd  are 
BO  better  than  fables. 

What  follows  is  the  account  of  the 
difeoverv  of  thofe  mines  about  twelve 
years  aAer  the  arrival  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  in  South  America.  An  Indi¬ 
an,  named  Hualpa,  a  native  of  Chum- 
bibilca  in  the  proymcc  of  Cufeo,  was 
purfuing  fome  wild  goats,  who  direc¬ 
ted  their  flight  ftreight  upon  the  moun¬ 
tain  of  Potofi,  then  almoll  entirely  co¬ 
vered  with  trees  of  the  fpecies  called 
(^inua,  and  other  Ihrubs  of  different 
kinds.  The  Indian  continuing  his 
purfuir,  arrived  at  a  ftcep  and  difficult 
path  which  led  to  the  heights  of  the 
mountain.  Taking  hold  of  a  branch 
to  ailifl  him  in  climbing,  his  weight 
tore  up  the  tree,  the  roots  of  which 
brought  up  with  them  ponions  of  a 


very  rich  ore.  It  happened  that  the 
Indian  was  acquainted  with  the  labour 
of  the  mines.  He  therefore  examined 
the  ground  furrounding  the  vein  thus 
accidentally  difeovered,  and  having 
gathered  feme  pieces  of  dc  ached  m - 
Dcral  which  the  action  of  the  fun  and 
of  the  waters  had  rendered  almoll  un- 
diltinguifhable,  he  carried  them  to  Por- 
co,  in  order  to  make  the  aflay  of  their 
quality  by  fire.  The  experiment  ha¬ 
ving  afeertained  their  excellent  quali¬ 
ty,  he  continued  his  refearches,  dig¬ 
ging  fecretly  in  the  mountain,  withoat 
communicating  the  difeovery  to  any 
other  perfon. 

Tills  continued  until  another  Indi¬ 
an,  called  Huanca,  of  the  valley  of 
Xauria,  obferved  that  the  ore  which 
Hualpa  melted  wasdifferert  from  that 
of  the  mines  of  Porco  ;  tliat,  befides, 
Hualpa  formed  larger  lingots  from  his 
ore,  and  that  he  appeared  m.uch  eaficr 
than  formerly  in  his  circumflances. 
On  thefe  grounds,  he  importuned  him 
with  fuch  camcfl  and  repeated  inqui^ 
ries,  that  at  length  Hualjta,  after 
ving  enjoyed  his  difeovery  for  two 
months  without  a  rival  or  partner, 
confented  to  take  the  other  with  bins 
and  communicate  the  treafure  that 
had  enriched  him.  Having  led  hint 
to  the  fpot,  he  Ihewed  him,  both  thd 
firfl  vein,  fince  dillinguifhed  by  the 
appellafion  of  the  Ji/cr,  and  anotheb 
which  he  had  difeovered  afterwards, 
and  which  he  gave  up  to  the  pofTcifion 
of  his  companion.  This  lafl  vein  lies 
at  no  great  di  (lance  from  the  former, 
and  is  that  called  Diego  Centena.  It 
is  equally  rich  with  the  other,  having 
only  the  difadvantage  of  being  more 
hard  in  the  operation  of  reducing  to 
the  pure  metal.  Having  agreed  upon 
thefe  terms,  they  returned  to  their  ha¬ 
bitations. 

Huanca,  however,  foon  became  fen- 
fible  of  the  difficulties  attending  the 
procefs  of  the  vein  that  had  fallen  to 
his  pofTcfTion.  The  other  was  obfH- 
nate  in  refufing  to  impart  any  (hare  of 
his.  A  quarrel  vole,  and  Huanca 
difeovered 
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dlfcovered  the  tvhole  affair  to  his  nuf- 
tcr  Villa  Roel,  who  lived  at  Purco. 
V'illa  Roel  immediately  repaired  to  the 
fpot  to  afeertain  the  truth  of  the  rc- 

?3rt ;  which  being  done,  he  caufed 
luanca  ini  oil  himfeif  in  the  regi- 
ftcr  for  his  claim  to  that  ponion  of 
land  which  die  laws  allow  to  thofe 
who  difeover  a  mine.  In  confctjiience 
of  this.  Villa  Roel  and  he  became  joint 
proprietors  of  the  diftrift  in  which  the 
mine  is  fituated,  after  having  comma* 
nicated  the  dilcovery  to  government, 
and  engaged  to  pay  the  fifth  of  the 
produce  to  the  king.  This  happened 
the  2  iff  of  April  1545.  A  few  days 
afterwards  feveral  other  veins  we.'e 
difeovered,  in  all  of  which,  however, 
the  ore,  though  very  rich,  was  at  die 
fame  time  very  hard  in  the  operation 
of  reducing  to  metal.  In  Spanifh,  this 
hard  mineral  is  called  Mine  of  Tin. 
The  3 ill  of  Auguft  in  the  fame  year, 
the  mine  of  Mendicta  was  difeoveted, 
which  was  alfb  regidered.  Thefe  are 
the  four  prineijial  mines  of  Potofi.  It 
is  fud,  that  the  mine  called  the  Rlch^ 
formed  a  rock  iffuing  above  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground  about  the  height  of 
a  vara,  and  extending  to  the  length 
of  three  hundred  feet  by  a  breadth  of 
thirteen.  The  ore  was  fo  rich  as  to 
produce  the  half  of  its  weight  of  fil- 
▼er.  This  rich  proportion  continued 
till  they  had  funk  to  Efty  or  fi.\ty  fa¬ 


thoms  below  ground,  when  the  prw* 
duce  K-gan  to  leifen. 

It  appears,  from  the  accounts  of  the 
CaiJJh  Rayahs,  that  while  Polo  was 
governor  of  Peru,  there  was  paid  ia 
every  Sunday  evening  the  fifth  of  aa 
hundred  and  fifty,  or  two  hundred 
thouiand  })oucds  wdght  of  (ilvcr,  a* 
mounting  in  the  year  to  nearly  a  mil¬ 
lion  and  a  half.  'I'his  calculation  com¬ 
prehended  only  the  filvcr  which  paid 
the  fifth,  and  of  which  tlie  accounts 
were  checked  But  it  is  well  known, 
that  it  has  long  been  a  cudom  in  Pc- 
ru  not  to  pay  the  fifth  of  the  diver, 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  ylrgrnt  do 
Courj,  and  of  which  the  accounts  are 
not  checked.  Now,  thofe  who  are  ac- 
rpiainted  with  the  mines  of  Potofi,  al¬ 
ledge  that  a  very  great  proportion  of 
the  filvcr  which  they  yield  is  not  fub* 
jeered  to  the  fifth,  jiarticularly  that 
which  ferves  the  purpofe  of  current 
fpecic  among  the  Indians  and  Spa¬ 
niards.  It  may  be  prefumed  on  thefe 
grounds,  that  the  third,  or  perhape 
even  the  half  of  the  w'hole  produce  it 
never  exhibited  to  the  Ca/Jfj  Royahs, 
and  confequently  pays  00  tax  to  the 
king.  It  is  a  remarkable  fingularity 
in  the  mines  of  Potofi,  that  they  have 
nexer  been  fubject  to  inundation,  al¬ 
though  the  pits  have  been  funk  to  the 
depth  of  above  two  hundred  fatliomv 


Ohfervationt  on  a  New  Sort  o/"  Volcano.  By  M.  Deodat  de  Dolomicu  *. 

IF  the  name  of  Volcano  were  not  portunity  of  obferving  in  Sicily,  be- 
given  exclufivtly  to  fuch  moun-  tween  Arragona  and  Girgenti :  I  would 
tains  as  vomit  forth  fire,  and  if  it  did  fay  that  I  had  difeovered  an  air  volcano, 
■ot  particularly  ferve  to  exprefs  the  eithibiting  cfFefts  llmilar  to  thofe  oc- 
cfiedls  produced  by  this  terrible  ele-  cafioned  by  fire ;  for  this  new  fpeciei 
ment,  but  were  applicable  to  every  of  volcano  has,  like  others,  its  inter- 
mountain  that  is  formed  by  the  accu-  vals  of  reft,  and  periods  of  great  agi- 
mulation  of  its  own  ejciftcd  matter,  I  tation  and  commotion;  it  produce* 
would  beftow  the  name  upon  a  fingu-  earthquakes,  fuhterranean  thunder, 
lar  phenomenon  which  I  had  an  op-  violent  (hocks,  and  laftly  explofions, 

which 
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^ich  the  fubftances  it  thrown  covers  a  va(i  and  immenre  gulf  of  mud. 


out  to  the  height  ot  three  hundred  ket 
tod  upwards.  But  by  whatever  name 
this  mountain  may  be  defigned,  its 
phenomena  are  ceitainly  very  fingular 
ind  fur})rifing. 

On  the  1 8th  of  September  1781, 

*!  I  was  travelling  from  Arragona  to 
Cirgenti,  1  quitted  the  road  leading 
to  this  laft  town,  in  order  to  view  a 
place  w'hich,  from  the  variety  of  ac- 
'  counts  1  had  received  of  it,  excited 
my  curiofity.  The  foil  of  the  country 
is  chiefly  calcarious.  It  is  interperfed 
with  hills  and  little  eminences  of  clay, 
which  are  worn  and  deeply  excavated 
by  the  tains,  fome  of  them  having  a 
nucleus  of  gypfum.  After  an  hour’s 
journey,  I  arrived  at  the  place  that 
had  been  deferibed  to  me.  I  found 
a  mountain  with  a  truncated  top,  its 
bafe  having  nothing  lemarkable ;  but 
on  the  plain  witich  terminates  it,  lob* 
ferved  the  moft  fingular  phenomenon 
1  had  ever  met  with. 

This  mountain  has  a  circular  bafe,  it 
imperfe<flly  reprefentsa  truncated  cone, 
and  is  about  1 50  feet  high  from  the 
valley  below  which  furrounds  it.  It  is 
abfulutely  iferile,  and  produces  not  the 
fmalleit  appearance  of  vegetation.  On 
its  fumniit  there  is  a  valt  number  of 
linaller  ones  in  the  fha^ie  of  truncated 
cones,  at  different  dilhinces  and  of  dif¬ 
ferent  heights.  The  largeft  arc  about 
two  feet  and  an  half  high,  the  fmallelf 
only  a  few  lines.  They  are  all  furnifh* 
ed  at  the  top  with  little  funnel-lliaped 
craters  proportioned  to  their  fize,  and 
thefc  are  nearly  half  the  depth  of  the 
whole  elevation.  The  foil  on  which 
they  (land  is  a  greyilh  clay,  hardened 
and  interfered  with  chinks  in  every 
i  direction,  breaking  into  pieces  of  four 
Or  five  inches  in  thickneis.  The  very 
fenfible  vibrating  motion  which  a  per- 
^  Ion  feels  in  walking  over  this  plain, 

(iiifficlently  (hews  that  he  is  fupported 
by  a  very  thin  cruft,  incumbent  on  a 
ibft  and  femi-lluid  mafs ;  and  he  is  foon 
•ODviaced  that  tliis  dried  day  really 
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into  which  there  is  the  grcateli  danger 
of  falling. 

The  infide  of  each  crater  is  always 
moilf,  and  in  a  ftate  of  continual  mo¬ 
tion.  From  the  bottom  of  the  funnel 
there  conftantly  rifes  a  quantity  of  di¬ 
luted  clay,  of  a  greyilh  colour,  convex 
on  the  furface,  which  reaches  and  refts 
upon  the  edges  of  the  crater  in  an  hc- 
mifpherical  form ;  this  hemifphere  at 
laft  burfts,  and  a  bubble  of  air,  which 
was  the  occafion  of  the  appearance,  im- 
jnediatcly  efcapes.  'Fhe  bubble  burfts 
with  a  noife  like  that  made  by  a  bottle 
when  fuddcnly  uncorked  ;  it  throws 
out  from  the  crater  part  of  the  clay 
that  enveloped  it,  and  this  runs  like 
lava  down  the  fides  of  the  eminence 
till  ix  reaches  the  bottom,  where  it 
extends  itfelf  around  to  a  greater  or 
lefs  diftance.  When  the  air  is  difen* 
gaged,  tlie  refidue  of  the  clay  falls 
back  into  the  crater,  where  it  refumes 
and  preferves  its  firft  form  till  a  new 
bubble  is  ready  to  efcape.  Thus  there 
is  a  continual  motion  of  rifing  and  fall 
ing  more  or  lefs  rapid,  at  intervals  o£ 
two  or  three  minutes.  It  is  accelera¬ 
ted  by  (baking  the  cruft  with  one’s 
foot. 

When  a  ftick  is  thruft  into  one  of 
thefe  craters,  it  is  j)u(hed  back  again 
by  little  and  little,  and  by  jerks  ;  but 
it  is  not  thrown  to  a  diftance,  as  I 
had  been  told  it  was.  While  I  was 
bufy  in  obferving  the  phenomena  of 
this  mountain,  tliree  of  my  fervants 
amufed  thcmfelvcs  by  putting  into  one 
of  the  large  craters  bits  of  the  harden¬ 
ed  clay  from  the  furface  ;  thefe  were 
abforbed;  and  alter  an  hour,  during 
which  this  operation  continued,  the 
orifice  was  only  a  little  dilated,  but 
not  filled.  Some  of  thefe  eminences 
arc  quite  dry,  and  afford  no  paffage  to 
the  air  ;  the  number  of  both  kinds 
generally  amounts  to  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred,  but  varies  daily.  Befides  the 
fmall  cones,  there  are  cavities  in  the 
ground  atfclf,  cfpecially  towards  the 
'  •  ^  ’  VIM, 
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Weft,  where  it  inclines  a  little.  Thefe 
round  holes,  of  one  or  two  inches  in 
diameter,  are  full  of  muddy  water, 
which  has  a  falinc  uftc  ;  from  thefe 
»rife,  and  immediately  iflue,  bubbles 
of  air  which  caufe  an  ebullition  like 
that  of  boiling  water,  and  they  burft 
without  noife  or  explofion.  I  found 
at  the  furface  of  fomc  of  tlicfe  cavities 
a  pellicle  of  bituminous  oil  of  a  ftrong 
fhiell,  which  is  often  miltaken  for  that 
of  fulphur. 

Such  is  the  ftate  of  the  mountain 
during  the  Summer  and  Autumn 
while  it  is  dry  weather,  and  it  was 
then  that  I  law  it.  But  in  Winter 
the  circumftances  are  different ;  the 
rains  foften  and  dilute  tlie  diied  clay 
of  the  fummit,  the  conical  eminences 
are  obliterated,  the  furface  becomes 
level,  and  the  whole  appears  a  vaft 
gulf  of  mire  and  clay,  the  depth  of 
which  is  unknown,  as  it  cannot  be 
approached  without  the  greateft  dan¬ 
ger.  A  continual  ebullition  takes  place 
over  all  the  furface,  the  air  that  pro¬ 
duces  it  has  no  particular  vent,  but 
iffues  from  all  places  indiict  iminatcly. 

Thefe  two  different  ftates,  which  I 
have  juft  delcribed,  lubfift  only  while 
tire  mountain  is  at  reft.  It  has  likew'ife 
its  moments  of  great  agitation,  when 
it  prefents  phenomena  that  ft.ike  ter¬ 
ror  into  the  people  of  its  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  that  rcfemblc  thofe  which 
precede  eruptions  in  ordin.aiy  volca¬ 
noes.  At  two  or  three  miles  diftance 
are  fonictimes  perceived  ver)’  violent 
(hocks  of  an  earthquake ;  a  noire  of 
fubterraneous  thunder  is  heard,  and, 
after  a  continued  agitatiou  for  feveral 
days,  and  progreffive  augmentation  of 
the  internal  commotion,  there  fuccecd 
violent  eruptions,  accompanied  with 
Boife  ;  and  maffes  of  earth,  mnd,  moif- 
tened  clay  mixed  with  a  few  ftones, 
are  ejected  perpendicularly  to  the  height 
of  two  or  three  hundred  feet.  Thefe 
fubftanccs  fall  down  again  upon  the 
Ijxrt  from  whence  they  iffued.  The 
txplofions  recur  three  or  four  times  in 
tweety-feur  houis  ;  ’d'.cy  aic 


witli  a  fetid  fmcll  of  liver  of  falpba% 
which  is  felt  all  over  tlie  nelglibour. 
hood,  and  fometimes,  it  is  faid,  fcioke 
is  feen.  Afterwards  thefe  preliminary 
phenomena  ceale,  and  the  mountain 
re-.iiTumcs  one  of  the  two  ftates  in 
which  I  have  rcprcfcntcd  it. 

The  eruptions  of  this  fingular  vij. 
cano  happen  in  Autumn,  after  warm 
Summers  and  great  diougl.ts,  but  at 
different  inter^'als.  Sometimes  a  great 
number  of  years  intervenes,  then  they 
take  place  two  years  fueceflively,  or 
twice  in  three  years,  as  tvas  the  cafe 
in  1777  and  1779.  Some  authois 
have  afferted  that  there  is  a  regular  io- 
termiflion  of  five  years,  but  this  is  nut 
confirmed  by  obfervation. 

1  (hall  here  give  a  literal  trandatioa 
of  an  account  drawn  up  at  the  time  by' 
an  eye-witntfs  of  the  eruption  in  the 
year  1777. 

“  About  a  league  from  the  fca  be¬ 
hind  Girgcnti,  there  is  a  place  called 
Monica  by  the  aniients,  now  Maca* 
lubi,  where,  upon  an  eminence  fiiuated 
in  a  fait  plain  (falma)  of  fterile  ground, 
are  obferved  diderent  apertures  fmm 
whence  clay  and  troubled  water  are 
difeharged  with  flow  ebullition.  On 
the  3Gih  of  laft  Septembei,  (1777) 
about  half  an  hour  after  fun-rife,  ^ 
dull  noife  was  heard  at  tliis  pLcc, 
which,  increafing  by  degrees,  exceed¬ 
ed  that  of  the  loudeft  thunder.  Af¬ 
terwards  the  ground  in  the  neighlxiur- 
hood  began  to  fnake,  and  the  large 
chafms  that  were  then  made  in  it  are 
ftill  to  be  feen  ;  the  principal  ajwiiure 
from  which  the  clay  and  the  muddy 
water  generally  flow  increafed  to  the 
(ize  of  ten  fpans,  (palm)  in  diame¬ 
ter  :  then  there  arofe  fomethir.g  like  a 
cloud  of  fmoke,  which  gained  in  a  few 
moments  the  height  of  eighty  (pans: 
although  this  exploGon  appeared  in 
fume  places  of  a  (lame  colour,  it  how¬ 
ever  confilled  of  mud  and  bits  of  clay ; 
fome  of  which  as  they  fell  back  again 
fpread  tliemfelves  all  over  the  plain, 
but  the  gt eater  part  fell  into  the  aper¬ 
tures  ftoza  which  tlicy  were  ejefled. 
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eruption  lafted  for  half  an  hour, 
and  was  renewed  three  other  times  at 
intervals  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
each  eruption  continued  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  In  the  mean  lime,  the  mo¬ 
tion  and  a;’itation  of  the  great  m?,fs 
were  heard  under  ground,  and,  at  iiie 
dillance'  of  three  miles,  a  noiie  was 
ooferved  like  that  of  the  roaring  of 
the  fea.  While  thefc  terrible  con  .  ul- 
(luos  lafled,  jieop'e  tliought  the  end  of 
the  world  was  come,  and  v/ere  afraid 
of  being  buried  under  the  fubftaaces 
dilcharged  from  the  apemire,  and 
which  covered  the  ground  to  the 
dq'th  of  fix  fpans,  bcfidcs  filling  up 
the  neighbouring  vallics  ;  and  altho’ 
the  clay  was  liquid  on  the  day  of  the 
eruption,  it  apjxrarcd  on  the  next  day 
to  hare  regained  its  ufual  confidence, 
allowing  the  cuiious  to  approach  and 
rttmine  the  great  ajvrtture  fituated  in 
the  middle  of  the  plain.  This  mud 
ftill  pn  ferves  the  fmell  of  fulphur, 
though  not  fo  ftrongly  as  at  the  time 
oY  die  eruption.  The  other  orifices 
that  had  been  Ihut  during  the  explo- 
fion  again  appeared,  and  a  flight  fub- 
tm  mean  noife  is  yet  heard  that  makes 
us  dread  another  eruption.” 

We  are  always  apt  to  attribute  ef- 
fefts  nearly  fimilar  to  a  fimilar  caufe. 
As  this  mountain  is  liable  to  erup¬ 
tions  like  Auna,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbourliood,  and  the  few  tra- 
relleis  who  have  feen  it,  confider  this 


to  operate  fimilar  effefls.  I  perceived 
that  fire  was  not  here  the  principal  a» 
gent,  that  it  produced  none  of  the 
phenomena  of  this  mountain  ;  and 
though  in  fome  of  the  eruptions 
fmoke  and  heat  were  oblervable,  yet 
that  tliefe  were  only  accefibry  circiim.- 
ftances,  but  by  no  means  the  true 
caufi  of  the  explofions.  However, 
before  I  atteiTqtt  to  invefligate  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  new  agent,  I  mufl  relate 
fbme  circumflanccs  which  I  emitted 
in  dcfcribing  tlie  more  obvious  appear¬ 
ances. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  Macalubi,  I 
was,  in  the  Sift  place,  follcitous  to  as¬ 
certain  whether  there  exiftcd  any  heat 
in  the  ebullitions  which  I  faw  around 
me.  I  walked  with  fear  and  tremb¬ 
ling  ovcrthls  unftable  furface;  [thought 
it  hazardous  to  approach  the  larger 
conet,  neat  which  the  ground  was  Icfs 
hard  than  elfewhere,  and  which  might 
fwallow  me"  up ;  growing  bolder,  how¬ 
ever,  after  various  attempts  I  ven  rured 
to  approach  the  ccntie  of  the  plain  :  I 
put  my  hand  into  the  mo'ft  clay  of  the 
craters,  and  into  the  hollows  full  of 
watet  which  was  then  bul>bling  ;  bur, 
inftead  of  the  f.'nfation  of  heat,  I  felt 
a  degree  of  cold.  1  plunged  into  thcni 
my  thermometer,  which  at  that  time, 
in  the  oiien  air,  ftood  at  23^°,  when 
it  funk  three  degrees.  I  thruft  my 
naked  arm  into  the  clay  of  one  cf  die 
craters  as  far  as  I  could,  and  found  it 


as  fufilcient  to  make  them  fupjiofe  that 
all  the  phenomena  are  owing  folely  to 
ftbierfanean  fire.  I  was  prepoflelTed 
with  the  fame  opinion,  and  thought  I 
was  going  to  fee  an  ordinary  volcano 
at  the  commencement  of  its  convul- 
Cons,  or  after  they  had  ceafed.  I  ne¬ 
ver  fufpcvftcd  that  there  was  any  other 
agent  in  n.’iturc  capable  of  producing 
the  phenomena  that  had  been  deferi- 
bed  to  me  ;  but  I  was  loon  undecei¬ 
ved.  I  faw  '  ithing  around  me  that 
indicated  the  prefence  of  the  igneous 
element,  which  imprefles  every  thing 
if  a<fts  on  with  fuch  diftinftive  charac¬ 
ters  ;  and  I  was  foon  convinced,  that 
iature  emjiloys  venr  difcmilar  means 
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colder  than  at  the  furface.  No  fmcil 
of  fulphnr,  no  fmoke  were  perceptible ; 
and,  in  a  word,  by  no  other  means 
could  I  difeover,  in  the  ftate  of  the 
mountain  at  that  time,  any  veftige  of 
fire.  This  fail  being  fufficiently  con¬ 
firmed,  we  muft  endeavour  to  afeer- 
tain  whether,  in  the  great  eruptions, 
the  igneous  clement  is  the  chief  agent, 
or  in  any  degree  acceflbry.  Of  this 
I  foon  began  to  doubt :  I  traveried 
every  part  of  the  plain  and  of  the 
mountain,  efjiecially  its  externa!  fur-’ 
face,  and  fourd  nothing  on  which  fire 
had  ever  adkd ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
met  with  fuhftanccs  w'h’ch  proved  in- 
contcllibly  that  this  deftrojing  agent' 
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I’ad  nercr  exlflcd  here.  I  faw,  in  the 
ciciftcd  matter  of  the  lad  eruptions, 
diluted  clay,  containing  calcareous  fpar 
v  hich  had  futfered  no  change,  calca¬ 
reous  fioaes  ahfcluteJy  uutouciicd,  with 
regular  crydals  of  fpat,  fragments  of 
foiiaccous  felenite,  or  lapis  fpecularis. 
Thcfc  fubftances,  to  wit,  the  fpar  and 
and  crvdallifed  gyjtfunis,  are  altered 
by  the  lead  touch  of  fire,  and  the  clay 
hardens  and  becomes  red.  Now,  as 
this  clay  and  tliofe  Hones  bore  no  marks 
of  fire,  it  follows,  that  they  had  ne¬ 
ver  been  expofed  to  its  adtion  ;  it  has 
never  therefore  cxided  here,  and  this 
fingular  phenomenon  cannot  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  it.  When  iny  obfervations 
had  convinced  me  tlrat  this  mountain 
was  not  a  common  volcano,  I  cafily 
found  the  caufe  of  all  tiie  apjrearanccs. 
J  collcdled  in  a  Ixmle  a  quantity  of 
the  air,  difengaged  from  the  diluted 
clay  as  well  as  from  the  water,  and 
introduced  into  it  a  lighted  taper, 
which  was  inflantly  extinguiihcd. 
This  air,  when  mixed  with  that  of 
the  atmoipherc,  was  neither  attended 
with  indammation  nor  cxplofion.  I 
bad  no  convenience  for  making  other 
experiments,  but  this  was  fufficient  to 
(liew,  that  the  air  was  fixed  air,  and 
the  only  agent  in  the  phenomena  I 
have  deferibed  ;  and  it  occurred  to 
me,  that  the  follouang  explanation  was 
fufficient  to  folve  the  problem  dial  had 
at  firft  embarrafled  me. 

The  foil  of  the  whole  country  is 
calcareous,  as  I  have  already  faid  ;  it 
is  overfpread  with  mountains  of  a  grey 
and  duiflilc  argilla,  which  contain  pretty 
frequently  a  nucleus  ofgypfum.  There 
hapjiens  accidentally  to  be  placed  in 
the  midft  of  that  called  Macalobi,  a 
fpring  of  fait  water,  fuch  as  are  fre¬ 
quent  in  die  countries  where  mines  of 
fal-gem  abound.  This  water  keeps  the 
argilla  continually  in  a  moift  ftate,  and 
oozing  out  of  the  mountain,  runs  down 
on?  of  its  fides.  The  vitriolic  acid  of 
the  argilla  unites  with  the  bafis  of  the 
fea  fait,  and  thus  difengages  the  mu- 
fiatic  acid,  which  then  feizes  the  cal- 
aareguj  matter  of  the  foil.  Its  gora- 


binatior  with  this  new  bafis  prodoc*! 
a  confidcrablc  extrication  of  fixed  air, 
wliich  tranfudes  thtuugh  the  whole 
mafs  of  fuperincumbent  clay,  and  ap. 
pears  at  the  furface.  The  vitriolic  a- 
cid  of  the  clay  may  like  wife  combine 
at  once  with  the  calcaieous  matter, 
and  thus  continually  form  gypfum, 
Tlie  air  in  its  paflage  through  the  clay 
gives  it  a  fott'of  kneading,  which  aug- 
ments  its  duftiiity  and  tenacity.  Du. 
ring  the  rains  cf  Winter,  the  clay  U 
more  diluted,  the  air  is  more  eafily 
difeng'-'gf  d,  and  the  ebullitions  are 
more  frequent.  In  Summer,  the  clay 
on  the  furface  dries,  and  forms  a  ciuft 
more  or  lefs  thick.  The  air  at  this 
time  makes  an  effort  to  efcape,  and 
i/Tues  at  the  place  which  offers  the  IcaH 
refinance.  It  depofits  by  degrees  tlte 
portion  of  earth  which  it  forces  along, 
and  forms  the  fmaller  cones,  through 
whicli  it  fecurcs  an  exit.  Cut  whea 
the  Summers  have  been  long,  warm, 
and  dry,  the  clay  becomes  mote  and 
more  compa<fl  and  vifeid  ;  it  is  only 
impcrfeflly  diluted  by  the  fpring  be* 
low,  which  is  then  lefs  copious  ;  it  re¬ 
lifts  the  elallicity  of  the  ^r,  to  which 
it  is  no  longer  permeable,  and  this  ait 
being  conttnually  dtfengaged  in  the 
lower  parts,  which  are  alw'ays  moifi, 
makes  inelTetflual  effoits  to  efcaite ; 
and  when  at  lafl  it  is  accumulated 
and  comprcfl’cd  to  a  certain  degree,  it 
produces  thofe  earthquakes,  fubterra. 
neous  noifes  and  eruptions  I  have  be¬ 
fore  deferibed  j  and  its  force  is  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  refinance  it  mceti 
with.  This  fixed  air  is  therefore  dte 
only  agent  in  all  the  phenomena  of 
this  mountain. 

The  fmoke  which  accompanies  the 
eruptions  is  a  circumflance  that  does 
not  contradief  the  explanation  I  have 
here  given.  Smoke  in  general  is  no¬ 
thing  but  water  in  a  Hate  of  vapour : 
clouds  and  mills  rcfcmble  it,  and  it  is 
not  extraordioary  tltat  the  air,  when  it 
is  dilated,  and  produces  the  exploftons 
I  attribute  to  it,  faould  reduce  iuto  va¬ 
pour  the  water  of  the  fpring  that  is 
uadgr  Uig  mpumaio- 
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'  The  appearance  of  flame,  mention¬ 
ed  by  the  author  of  the  afmegoing  re¬ 
lation,  may  likcwifo  be  produced  by 
the  oppolition  of  the  jets  of  mud  and 
eJav  with  the  riling  lun,  which,  if  it 
was  feen  through  them,  would  aj>j>ear 
ted.  The  obteiTcr,  as  he  told  me. 
Was  (landing  with  his  face  to  the  fun. 

It  is  alfo  poilible  that  the  bitumi¬ 
nous  matter  which  cxifls  under  the 
mountain,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
petroleum  that  fwims  on  the  furface  of 
the  water  in  the  cavities,  prtxiuces  in¬ 
flammable  air  during  the  time  of  the 
internal  fermentation.  This  air  may 
take  fire  either  of  itfelf  or  by  the  col- 
lifion  of  the  different  fubftances  when 
it  mixes  w'lth  the  atmofpherical  air. 
Its  inflammation  in  the  cavities  of  the 
mountain  is  impoffible,  becaufe,  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  effet'l,  there  is  a  necelTuy  for 
its  meeting  with  pure  air  ;  this  cannot 
be  formed  by  the  combination  of  the 
acid  with  the  calcareous  matter  which 
produces  the  fixed  air,  as  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  (late  of  the  mountain  this  burlls 
forth  at  the  furface. 

There  are  In  the  neighbourhood, 
diflant  about  half  a  mile,  feveral  other 
linle  eminences  where  the  fame  effedls 
are  obferved;  but  thefe  are  inconfider- 
able,  they  arc  not  fubjeA  to  violent 
eruptions,  and  they  have  received  the 
diminutive  appellation  of  Ma:ahbe1te. 

The  ftcrility  of  the  mountain  Ma- 
calubi,  and  of  thofe  where  the  fame 
phenomena  are  obfervable,  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  fea-falt  of  the  fpring, 
which  keeps  the  clay  wet,  and  checks 
the  leafl  tendency  to  vegetation. 

The  exiftence  of  this  fingular  vol¬ 
cano  is  owing  to  the  combination  of 
many  dilFerent  circumflances.  For  the 
extrication  of  the  fixed  air  which  iffues 


from  the  interior  parrs  of  the  eanh  ii 
a  very  common  phenomenon ;  it  is 
this  wltich  produces  the  bublJjng  we 
obferre  in  the  wateis  of  many  Lkes 
and  Iprings  both  warm  and  cold  ;  theft 
waters  never  haring  heat  enough  in 
themfelvcs  to  make  them  boil.  They 
ate  frequent  in  Sicily,  where  the  fpout.* 
ing  waters  of  the  LaeUs  PatHcorutu 
are  tlie  mod  remarkable.  The  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  volcanoes  is  produdHve 
of  many  t  fuch  as  tiic  lake  of  Paterno 
on  the  tide  of  jEtna,  that  of  Agnand 
near  Naples,  that  of  the  Solfatara  near 
Rome,  the  fountain  of  Spina  in  the 
Duchy  of  Modena,  and  many  otliers. 
We  have  them  likewife  in  France  : 
one  other  circumftance,  in  the  place 
called  Boulidon  near  Montpellier^ 
would  have  made  it  another  Macalu- 
bi.  The  pefence  of  a  little  hillock 
of  clay  on  the  place  where  there  is 
here  a  perpetual  difengagement  of  fix¬ 
ed  air,  would  have  produced  the  fame 
phenomena  that  I  have  deferibed  in 
Sicily. 

Different  authors,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  have  mentioned  this  moun¬ 
tain,  but  under  dlflferent  names,  and 
none  of  them  have  attempted  to  ac¬ 
count  for  its  appearances. 

The  explanation  which  I  have  gi¬ 
ven  of  the  eruptions  of  Macalubi  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  deducible  From  the  phe¬ 
nomena  :  I  am  not,  however,  bigotted 
to  my  opinion  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  a- 
ny  other  method  can  be  devifed  of  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  appearances  I  have 
deferibed,  I  (hall  thank  the  author  of 
it,  and  receive  with  gratitude  the  light 
which  he  fhall  throw  on  the  fubjeA. 
It  is  fuflicient  for  me  to  have  made 
known  a  natural  curiofity  worthy  of 
engaging  the  attention  of  phiiufophers. 
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JAmes  Stuart,  Efq;  w'as  the  fon  at  whofc  death  his  wife  and  four  chil* 
of  a  Quriiier  of  Lol'ciior  Itation,  dren,  of  wboiuMr  Stuait  wts  the  eld- 
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eft,  ■were  totally  unprovided  for  :  he  Ihaken  by  the  ir.olt  poignant  difficol* 
exhibited,  at  a  very  early  jreiiod  of  tics. 

life,  the  feeds  of  a  ih  ong  imagination,  I'he  following  fufl  may  ferve  as  a- 
brilliant  talents,  and  a  general  thirft  of  proof  of  his  fortitude  : 
knowledge  :  drawing  and  painting  A  wen  had  grown  to  an  inconvenU 
were  his  earlieft  occupations;  and  ent  fize  upon  the  front  cfhrs  forehead ; 
thefe  he  purfued  with  fuch  unabated  one  day,  being  in  converfation  with  a 
pcrfcTcrancc  and  indaftry,  that,  while  furgeon,  whole  name  I  much  regret 
yet  a  boy,  he  contributed  very  efi’en-  the  having  forgotten,  he  alktd  how 
tially  to  the  fujnort  of  his  widrjwed  it  could  be  removed  ?  The  lurgcoo 
mother  and  her  little  family,  by  defign-  acquainted  him  with  the  length  of  the 
ing  and  painting  fans  for  the  late  procefs  ;  to  whicli  Mr  Stuart  objected, 
Goupce  of  the  Strand.  on  account  of  its  interruption  of  his 

Some  time  aner,  he  placed  one  of  purfulis,  and  a/lred  if  he  could  not  cut 
his  fillers  under  the  care  of  this  per- '  it  out,  and  then  it  would  be  only  necef* 
fon  as  Ids  fliop-woiuan,  and  for  many  faiy  to  heJ  the  part  ?  'Hie  furgeoa 
years  continued  to  purfue  the  lame  replied  in  the  affirmative,  but  mention- 
mode  of  maintaining  die  reft  of  his  fa-  ed  tlic  very  excruc!<iting  pain  and  dan- 
mi  ly.  ger  of  fuch  an  ojieration  ;  ujron  which 

N  rtwithftandipg  the  extreme  pref-  Mr  Stuart,  after  a  minute’s  rcdcSion, 
fure  of  fuch  a  charge,  and  notwith-  threwhimfeiflMck  in  his  chair  and  faid. 
Handing  die  many  inducements  which  “  I’ll  fit  llill,  do  it  now.” — The  oper- 
con'tantly  attradc  a  young  man  of  lively  atlon  was  jx;rformtd  with  fuccefs. 
genius  and  extenfivc  talents,  he  em-  With  iuch  qualiiications,  theugh 
ployed  the  greateft  part  of  his  time  in  yet  almoft  in  penury,  he  ctmeeived  tti« 
thaie  iludics  which  tended  to  the  per-  dcfign  of  feeing  Korac  and  Athens; 
feiiUng  himfelf  in  the  art  he  loved,  but  the  tics  of  lilial  and  frateinal  af- 
He  attained  a  very  .accurate  knowledge  fcAion  made  him  pretrad  the  journey 
of  anatomy;  he  became  a  corred  till  he  could  enfure  a  certain  provilioa 
draftfman,  and  rendered  himfelf  a  maf-  for  his  tuodier,  and  his  broihcr  and 
ter  of  geometry  and  all  the  branches  fecond  filler. 

tif  die  mathematics,  fo  neceflary’  to  His  mother  died :  he  had  foon  af- 
form  the  mind  of  a  good  painter:  and  ter  die  good  fortune  to  place  his  bro- 
it  is  no  Icfs  extranidinaiy  than  true,  thcr  and  lifter  in  a  fttuation  likely  to 
that  necelTuy  acd  application  were  his  produce  them  a  comfoi  table  fupjxiit ; 
only  inllrudtors  ;  he  has  often  confef-  and  then,  witli  a  very  fcanty  pittance 
fed,  that  he  was  firll  ltd  into  the  obli-  in  his  pocket,  he  fet  out  on  foot  upon 
gallon  of  itudylng  tiie  Latin  language,  his  expedition  to  Rome  ;  and  thus 
by  the  dcftrcofundenlanding  what  eras  he  performed  the  greateft  part  of  his 
written  under  prints  publillrcd  after  pic-  journey;  travelling  through  Holland, 
tures  of  the  ancient  nrafters.  France,  &c.  and  ftojiping  through  ne- 

As  his  years  incrcafed,  fo  his  Infor-  celfity  at  Paiis,  and  Icvcral  other  jilaccs 
irution  accompanied  their  progvefs  ;  In  his  way,  where,  by  his  ingenuity 'as 
he  acquired  a  great  pruliciency  in  the  an  aitill,  he  procured  fome  moderate 
Greek  language,  and  his  unparalleled  fupplics  towards  profccuting  the  reft 
ftrength  of  mind  carried  him  into  the  of  his  journey. 

familiar  affociation  unih  rnoft  of  the  fei-  When  he  arrived  at  Rome,  he  made 
ences,  and  chiefly  dial  of  architcifturc.  himfelf  known  to  the  late  MrDaw- 
His  ftature  was  of  the  middle  lize,  kins  and  Sir  Jacob  Bouveiie,  whofe 
but  athletic  ;  of  rohuft  conftitution,  admiration  of  his  great  qualities  and 
and  a  natural  courage  invincible  by  wonderful  perfercrance  fccurcd  to 
terror ;  and  a  bold  ^lerfcveraoce,  uu*  him  their  patronage ;  and  it  was  un- 
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ler  their  aufpicCT  that  he  went  on  to 
Athens,  where  he  remained  fcveral 
years. — During  his  rehdence  here,  he 
became  a  mafter  of  architefture  and 
fyititication,  and  having  no  limits  to 
which  his  mind  cotild  he  rellri<5led,  he 
*ng  tged  in  the  army  of  the  Queen  of 
Hungary,  where  he  ferved  a  campaign 
Toiuiitanly  as  chief  engineer. 

On  his  return  to  Athens,  he  applied 
himfilf  more  clofely  to  make  draw¬ 
ings,  and  take  the  exad  meafurements 
of  the  Athenian  architcifure,  which 
he  aft.rwards  pubii.ircd  on  his  return 
to  England  after  fourteen  years  ab- 
fcnce  ;  and  which  work,  from  its  cLf- 
fieal  accuracy,  will  ever  remain  as. an 
honour  to  tins  nation,  and  as  a  lalHng 
jnonument  of  his  /kill. — This  work, 
ar.d  the  long  walk  the  author  took  in 
prder  to  cuU  materials  to  compofe  it, 
have  united  thcmfclves  as  the  two 
mod  liunourahle  lines  of  defeent  from 
whence  he  derived  the  title  cf  Athe- 
MtAN  Stuart,  accorded  to  him  by  all 
the  learned  in  inis  country. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  England  he 
was  received  into  the  late  Mr  Daw¬ 
kins’s  fimily,  and  among  the  many 
p.\:rons  which  the  rcpijrt  of  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  qualifications  acquired  him, 
the  late  Lord  Aiifon  led  him  forward 
to  the  reward  moll  judicioutly  calcu¬ 
lated  to  luit  his  talents  and  purfuits  ; 
it  was  by  his  Lordlliip’s  appointment 
that  Mr  Stuart  became  Surveyor  to 
Greenwich  Hofpital,  which  he  held 
till  the  day  of  his  death  with  univerfal 
approbation. 

,  He  condandy  received  the  notice 
and  elleem  of  lx>rd  Rockingham,  and 
moll  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  tallc 
and  power. 

Bcfides  his  appoinrment  at  Green¬ 
wich  Hufpta),  ail  the  additions,  and 
rebuilding  of  that  part  which  was  de. 
droved  by  the  fire  there,  were  con- 
dudted  under  his  direction ;  he  built 
fttveral  other  houfes  in  London — Mr 
Anfon’s  in  St  James’s  fquare,  Mrs 
Montague’s  in  Portmanfquarc,  &c. 

\\'hatcvcr  new  project  he  engaged 
be  purfued  with  fuch  avidity,  that 


he  feldom  quitted  It  while  there  waf 
any  thing  further  to  be  learnt  or  un- 
derdood  from  it :  thus  he  rendered 
himfelf  /kilful  in  the  art  of  engraving  ; 
likewlfe  of  carving  ;  and  his  enthu- 
fiadic  love  for  antique  elegance,  made 
him  alfo  an  adept  in  all  the  remote 
rtfcarches  of  an  antiquarian.  But  in 
the  niidd  of  my  difpiay  of  his  talents, 
let  me  not  omit  to  ofTer  a  jud  tribute 
to  his  memory  as  a  man.  Ttiofe  who 
knew  him  intimately,  and  had  ojipor- 
tunitics  of  rcnrarklng  the  Doblcncfs 
his  foul,  will  join  In  claiming  for  him 
the  title  of  Citizen  of  ^^World  ; 
and  if  he  could  be  charget^ith  poP 
fetfing  any  partiality,  it  was  to  meritf 
in  whumfoever  he  found  it. 

Raifed  by  his  own  abilities  and  in¬ 
tegrity  from  the  utmod  abyfs  of  pe¬ 
nury  to  the  mod  plcafing  condition 
of  rcfpcftable  affluence,  without  fer- 
vility,  without  chicane,  without  any 
dratagem,  bat  by  the  bold  efforts  of 
unconquerable  perfcverance,  prudence, 
and  an  independent  mind !  reader,  can 
wc  refrain  from  his  praife  ! 

But  with  fuch  a  mind  (b  occupied, 
and  fuch  .nn  expedition  in  the  young¬ 
er  part  of  his  life,  it  is  no  impeach¬ 
ment  to  his  feelings  if  they  efcaped 
fo  long  the  influence  of  the  title  paf 
ft'jn.  VVe  have  now  condufled  him 
to  his  feventy-fecond  year  ;  a  time 
when  mod  men  have  fallen  fo  long 
into  their  own  ways,  as  to  dread  the 
tliought  of  female  interruption,  and 
content  themfelves  with  rallying  the 
fmiles  of  the  world  ujxm  their  fullca 
celibacy.  Mr  Stuart,  on  the  contrary', 
n'JW  found  himfelf  the  mader  ofa  very 
comfortable  income,  which  he  lopgctl 
to  divide  with  a  companion,  to  whom 
his  long  Lrics  cf  events  would  be 
amufing,  and  whofe  fmiles  would  add 
comfoiT  to  his  latter  days,  of  which 
he  always  reiiefted,  but  did  iM>t  feel 
the  approach. 

About  tire  year  1781,  being  on  a 
vifit  at  Sittinghoume,  in  Kent,  he  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  a  young  lady 
there  about  twenty  years  of  age,  whole 
perfonul  qualiilcatlvps  were  the  uni- 
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verfal  admiration  of  every  one  who 
had  ever  felt  the  happinefs  of  (eeing 
her.  The  old  Athenian  having  al¬ 
ways  ftudied  the  hne  arts,  was  a  fen- 
fible  judge  and  diferiminator  of  the 
ju(l  line  of  beauty. — ^I'hough  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  years  had  increafed  his 
knowledge,  yet  it  had  not  impaired  the 
vigor  of  h;s  robuft  conlHtution. — Dif- 
parity  of  age  was  no  obitacle  with  the 
lady  ;  and  Mr  Stuart,  at  the  age  of 
feventy-two,  felt  and  returned  all  the 
happinefs  of  an  accepted  lover.  The 


parties  were  foon  after  ir.arricd,  and 
the  lady  and  her  father  and  mother 
accompanied  Mr  Stuart  to  his  houft 
in  Leiceller-fields,  where  the  parents 
found  a  welcome  beyond  their  utmoft 
hopes.  The  fruits  of  this  niarriags 
are  four  children.  Mr  Stuart  di.d 
pofTefled  of  a  confiderab'e  fortune,  a- 
maifed,  as  we  have  feen  by  upright 
afliduity  alone,  and  has  left  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  his  family  and  the  world  to 
be  for  ever  revered. 
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TH  E  inditution  of  Societies  of 
learned  men,  who  have  united 
their  labours  for  the  Cultivation  of  Phi- 
lofopky,  or  of  Literature,  is  of  an  an¬ 
cient  date  in  feveral  polifhed  nations 
of  Europe.  It  is,  however,  for  the 
honour  of  Great  Britiun  to  have  fet 
the  firft  example  of  an  inditution  for 
thefe  purpofes,  incorporated  by  char¬ 
ter  from  the  Sovereign,  and  carrying 
on  its  refcaichcs  under  his  patronage. 
A  hint  of  this  kind,  to  the  Prince 
then  reigning,  is  found  in  the  works 
of  Lord  Bacon,  who  recommends,  as 
one  of  the  ofxra  vere  bnjilica,  the  eda- 
blilhment  of  Academies  or  Societies 
of  learned  men,  who  diould  give,  from 
time  to  time,  a  regular  account  to  the 
world  of  their  rcfearches  and  difeo- 
veries.  It  was  the  idea  of  this  great 
philofopher,  that  the  learned  world 
ihould  be  united,  as  it  were,  in  one 
iinmenie  republic,  which,  though  con- 
lilKng  of  many  detached  dates,  (hould 
bold  a  dridl  union,  and  preferve  a  mu- 
tu.d  intelligence  with  each  other,  in 
every  thing  that  regarded  the  common 
intered.  The  want  of  this  onion  and 
intelligence  he  laments  as  one  of  the 
chief  obdacles  to  the  advancement  of 
Icience  ;  and,  judly  confideiing  the 
inditution  of  public  focieties,  in  the 
drdcrent  countries  of  Europe,  under 


the  aufpices  of  the  Sovereign,  to  bd 
the  bed  remedy  for  that  defeft,  he  has 
given,  in  his  fanciful  work  of  the  Neon 
Atlantis f  the  delineation  of  a  Pliilofo* 
phical  Society,  on  the  mod  extended 
plan,  for  the  improvement  of  all  anf 
and  fciences ;  a  work  which,  though 
written  in  the  language,  and  tin<dured 
with  the  colouring  of  romance,  is  full 
of  the  nobled  philofophic  views.  The 
p<lan  of  Lord  Bacon,  which  met  with 
little  attention  from  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  was  dedined  to  produce  its 
effldt  in  a  period  not  very  didant. 
The  fcheme  of  a  Phihfophical  College, 
by  Cowley,  is  acknowledged  to  have 
had  a  powerful  influence  in  procuring 
the  edablifhment  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  by  charter  from  Charles 
II. ;  and  Cowley’s  plan  is  manifedly 
copied,  in  aimed  all  its  parts,  from 
that  in  the  Neno  Atlantis.  The  in* 
ditut’on  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon* 
don  was  foon  followed  by  the  eda* 
blifhmcnt  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris  ;  and  thefe  two  have 
ferved  as  models  to  the  Philoibphical 
Academies  of  highed  reputation  in  the 
other  kingdoms  of  Europe. 

In  Scotland,  limilar  alFoclations  for 
the  advancement  of  fcience  and  of 
literature  have,  even  without  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  Royal  patronaga,  and  with  no 
other 
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tthcr  fupport  than  the  abilities  of  their 
Bcmbi-TS,  attained  to  no  common  de¬ 
gree  of  reputation. 

In  Edinburgh,  a  Society  was  ir.ftl- 
tiited  in  1731,  for  the  improvement 
of  medical  knowledge,  by  coHedling 
and  publiihing  Effays  and  Obferva- 
tions  on  die  various  branches  ot  Me¬ 
dicine  and  Surgery,  written  by  the 
members  themfelvcs,  or  communica¬ 
ted  to  them.  The  Secretary  of  this 
Society  was  the  eldefl  Dr  Alexander 
Monro,  the  tidl  profelfor  of  Anatomy 
in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  and 
the  founder  of  the  medical  fchool 
which  has  fincC  attained  to  fuch  emi¬ 
nence  and  celebrity.  Under  his  care, 
the  TranfatJHons  of  this  Society  were 
publifhed  at  different  periods,  in  five 
Tolumes  8vo,  with  the  title  of  Medical 
EjJ'ayt  and  OhfervatiotUt  &c. ;  a  work 
which  has  undergone  many  editions, 
which  has  been  tranflated  into  many 
(ireign  languages,  and  is  honoured 
with  the  epcomium  of  Haller,  as  one 
of  the  mod  ufeful  books  in  the  fciences 
of  Medicine,  Anatomy  and  Surgery. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  a- 
buve -mentioned  volumes  of  Medical 
Effays,  viz.  in  1739,  the  celebrated 
Mr  Maclaurin,  profeffor  of  Mathe¬ 
matics  in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh, 
conceived  the  idea  of  enlarging  the 
plan  of  this  Society,  by  extending  it 
to  fubjetds  of  Philoiophy  and  Litera¬ 
ture.  The  inflitution  was  accordingly 
new-modelled  by  a  printed  fet  of  laws 
and  regulations,  the  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  was  increafed,  and  they  were  diE 
tinguilhed,  from  that  time,  by  the  tide 
of  The  Society  for  impreving  Arts  and 
Sciences,  or,  more  generally,  by  the  title 
of  The  Philofjphical  Society  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  They  chofe  for  their  Prefident 
James  Earl  of  Morton,  afterwards  Pre¬ 
fident  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon¬ 
don  ;  Sir  John  Clerk  of  Pennycuik, 
one  of  the  Barons  of  Exchequer,  and 
Dr  John  Clerk,  were  eledled  Vice- 
pefidents  ;  and  Mr  Maclaurin  and 
Dr  Plummer  Secretaries  of  the  infli¬ 
tution.  The  ordinary  members  were 


fome  of  the  moft  diftingulfhed  men  of 
letters  in  Scotland  at  that  time. 

A  few  years  after  tlie  Society  had 
received  its  new'  form,  its  mectingi 
were  interrupted,  for  a  confidcrable 
fpace  of  time,  by  the  difoiders  of  the 
country  during  the  rebellion  in  1 745  ; 
and  no  fooner  was  the  public  tran¬ 
quillity  ic-ellabliihcd,  than  it  fuffered 
a  fevere  lofs  by  the  death  of  Mr 
Maclaurin,  wliofe  comprehenfive  ge¬ 
nius,  and  ardour  in  tlic  purfuits  of 
fcience,  peculiarly  qualified  him  for 
conducing  the  bufinefs  of  an  inflitu¬ 
tion  of  this  nature.  The  meeungs 
of  the  Society,  however,  were  renew¬ 
ed  about  the  year  I75Z  ;  and  the  new 
Secretaries,  who  were  the  celebrated 
Mr  David  Hume  and  Dr  Alexander 
Monro,  junior,  were  direided  to  ar¬ 
range  and  prepare  for  the  prefs  fuch 
papers  as  were  judged  worthy  of  being 
fubmitted  to  the  public  eye.  The  fuft 
volume  of  the  Tranfafiions  of  the 
Philofphical  Society  of  Edinburgh  was 
accordingly  publifhcd  in  1754,  under 
the  title  of  Effays  and  Ohfetvationsf 
Phyfical  and  Literary ;  the  fecond 
volume  was  publifhed  in  1756,  and 
the  third  in  1771. 

It  has  been  always  obferved,  that 
inflitutions  of  this  kind  have  their  in¬ 
tervals  of  languor,  as  well  as  their 
periods  of  brilliancy  and  aftivity.  Eve¬ 
ry  affociated  body  mull  receive  its  vi¬ 
gour  from  a  few  zealous  and  fpirited 
individuals,  who  find  a  pleafure  in  that 
fpecics  of  bufinefs,  which,  were  it  left 
to  the  care  of  the  members  in  general, 
would  be  often  reludlantly  fubmitted 
to,  and  always  negligently  executed. 
The  temporary  avocations,  and,  flill 
more,  the  deaths  of  fuch  men,  have 
the  mofl  fenfible  cffeifl  on  the  fixiieties 
to  which  they  belonged.  The  jirin- 
ciple  of  adivity  which  animated  them, 
if  not  utterly  extinguifhed,  remains 
long  dormant,  and  a  kindred  genius 
is  required  to  call  it  forth  into  life. 

From  caufes  of  this  kind,  the  Phi- 
lofophicai  Society  of  Edinburgh,  tho’ 
iu  meetings  were  not  altogether  diE 
continuedi 
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continued,  anpcats  to  have  languiihed 
for  fome  time,  till  about  the  year  1777, 
when  its  meetings  became  more  fre¬ 
quent,  and,  from  the  uncomnioir  zeal 
and  dirtinguilhed  abilities  of  the  late 
Henry  Home,  Lord  Kaimes,  at  that 
time  eleftedPrefident  of  the  inftitufion, 
its  bufinefs  was  conduced  with  re¬ 
newed  ardour  and  fuccefs. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1782, 
In  a  meeting  of  the  Profe.Tors  of  the 
Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  many  of 
whom  were  likewife  members  of  the 
Philofophical  Society,  and  warmly  at¬ 
tached  to  its  intereils,  a  fcheme  was 
propofed  by  the  Reverend  Dr  Robert- 
fon.  Principal  of  the  Univerfity,  for 
the  eftablifhment  of  a  New  Society  on 
a  more  extended  plan,  and  after  the 
model  of  fome  of  the  foreign  Acade¬ 
mics,  which  have  for  their  object  tlie 
cultivation  of  every  branch  of  fcience, 
erudition,  and  tafte.  It  appeared  an 
expedient  meafure  to  folicit  the  Royal 
Patronage  to  an  Irrflitu  Ion  of  this  na¬ 
ture,  which  promifed  to  be  of  national 
importance,  and  to  requeft  an  eftablifli- 
ment  by  charter  from  the  Crown. 
The  plan  was  approved  and  adopted ; 
and  the  Philofophical  Society,  joining 
its  influence  as  a  body,  in  fccunding 
the  ajiplication  from  tire  Univerfity, 
his  Majerty  was  moft  gracioufly  ple.if- 
cd  to  incorporate  the  Royal  Society 
of  Etlinburgh  by  Charter. 

The  firlt  general  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  was  held, 
in  terms  of  that  Charter,  on  Mon¬ 
day  the  23d  day  of  June  1783,  and 
the  Right  Hon.  'n-iomas  Miller  of 
Barfleimming,  Lord  Juflice-Clerk,  was 
chofen  Prefident  of  the  nieeiing. 

It  was  then  unanimoufly  rcfolved. 
That  ail  the  members  of  the  Philofo¬ 
phical  Society  of  Edinburgh  fliould  be 
adiuned  as  members  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety:  And  it  was  likewife  relolved. 
That  the  Lords  of  Council  and  Sef- 
Con,  the  Barons  of  Exchequer  for 
Scotland,  and  a  fcleft  number  of  other 
gentlemen,  lhouldT>e  invited  to  a  jiar- 
ticipation  of  the  Society’s  labouis. 


At  the  fecond  genera!  meeting,  thd 
Secretary  gave  in  a  lift  of  thofc  md,}©. 
men  and  gentlemen  who  had  accej^ted 
of  the  invitation  to  became  members. 
He  alfo  informed  the  meeting,  that 
he  had  been  dirc^Kd  by  the  Vlcc-prtfi- 
dent  and  members  of  the  Philofoph'cal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  to  deliver  their 
minute  book,  and  ell  fuch  diflcrt.uiont 
and  papers  as  were  in  their  Secretary’s 
hands,  to  the  Royal  Society.  The 
minute-lwok  and  papers  were  accord¬ 
ingly  received,  and  given  in  cKaige  to 

the  General  vSecrctary . 

The  compilation  of  the  prir.f’d  fan.? 
faflions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Is  to  be  made  in  Ute  follow¬ 
ing  manner :  The  papers  read  at  the 
monthly  meetings,  and  depbfited  in 
the  hands  of  the  Secretaries  of  the' 
two  clalfes,  are  fubjefted  to  the  re¬ 
view  of  the  Committee  fer  FMieatiotty 
which  confifts  of  the  Prefident,  Vicc- 
Prefiuents  and  Council,  the  GenenJ 
Secretary  and  Tieafurcr  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  ;  together  with  tlie  Prefidents 
and  Secietarles  of  the  two  claflTes. 
This  Committee  makes  a  felcflion  of 
papers,  and  determines  the  order  in 
which  they  are  to  be  publilhed.  It  is 
not,  however,  to  be  underftood,  that 
thofe  papers  which  do  not  appear  in 
the  Tranfaftions  of  tlie  Society  are 
thought  unfit  for  the  public  eye.  Se¬ 
veral  papers  have  been  communicated 
with  the  foie  view  of  furnifhing  an 
occafional  entertainment  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  ;  and  that  end  being  anfwcred, 
have  been  withdrawn  by  their  au¬ 
thors  :  ElTays,  obfervations,  andcafes, 
are  often  read  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Society,  in  order  to  obtain  the  opini¬ 
ons  of  the  members  on  interefting  or 
intricate  fubje<fts :  Some  papers  intend¬ 
ed  for  a  future  publication  have  been 
withdrawn  for  the  prefent  by  their  au¬ 
thors,  in  order  to  profit  by  what  has 
occurred  in  the  converfations  which 
the  reading  of  the  pajxrts  has  fugged- 
cd  ;  and  others,  of  acknowledged  me¬ 
rit,  the  Committee  has  found  it  nccel^ 
fary  to  referre  for  a  ftiWvqncnt  vo¬ 
lume. 
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lnni«.  Nor  is  the  publication  of  any  worthy  of  jiublic  notice,  on  account 
paper  to  be  coniidered  as  exprefiing  of  Uic  ufcful  infonnation  it  contains, 
any  concurrence  in  ojnnion  with  the  tlie  hints  which  it  may  fuggcll,  or  the 
author :  It  only  intimates,  that  the  ingenuity  wliicb  it  diiplays. 

Committee  judges  the  paper  to  be 


AhfraH  of  a  Difertation  read  in  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  upon  tit 
•]th  of  March  and  4/A  of  April  1785,  concerning  the  Syftem  of  the  Earthy 
its  Duration,  and  Stability.  By  James  Hutton,  M.  D.  F,  R.  S. 

INthisDiflerUtionithefyrreraofthe  tranfudled.  Thus  it  is  by  the  opera- 
terraqueous  globe  is  firll  confideted  tion  of  thofe  powers  that  the  varieties 
as  prefenting  to  us  a  machine  of  a  pe-  of  feafon  in  Spring  and  Autumn  are 
cnliar  conllruction,  wifely  adapted  to  a  obtamed,  that  we  are  blefled  with  tli* 
certain  end.  But  not  only  is  the  globe  vicithtudes  of  Summer’s  heat  and. 
of  this  earth  a  moving  machine,  it  is  Winter’s  cold,  and  that  we  po/Tcfs  the 
alfo  a  habiuble  world ;  and  this  may  benefit  of  artificial  light  and  culinary 
be  examined,  in  order  to  j>erceive  how  fire.  But  there  are  other  aAuating. 
fer  the  means  employed  have  been  powers  employed  in  the  operations  of 
wifely  calculated  to  fulfil  the  purpofe  this  globe,  which  we  are  little  more 
for  which  it  was  defigned.  than  able  to  enumerate ;  fuch  are  thofet 

To  acquire  a  general  or  compre-  of  elctflricity  and  magnetifm,  of  which, 
henfire  view  of  this  mcchanifm  of  the  the  adual  exidence  is  well  known» 
globe,  by*  which  it  is  adapted  to  the  although  the  proper  ule  of  them  iiv 
jiurpofe  of  being  a  halxtable  world,  it  the  conllitution  of  the  world  is  dill 
IS  neceflary  to  didinguKh  three  differ-  obfeure. 

ent  bodies  which  compofe  the  whole.  We  have  thus  furveyed  the  machine 
Thefe  are,  a  folid  body  of  earth,  an  in  general,  with  thofe  moving  powers 
aqueous  body  of  fea,  and  an  eladic  by  which  its  operations,  diverfified  d- 
fiuid  of  air.  mod  ad  infnituns,  are  performed.  Let 

It  is  the  proper  diape  and  difpofi  us  now  confine  our  view  more  parti¬ 
tion  <5f  thefe  three  bodies  that  forms  cularly  to  that  part  of  the  machine  oa 
this  globe  into  a  habitable  world  ;  and  which  we  dwell,  that  fo  we  may  con¬ 
it  is  the  manner  in  which  thefe  con-  fider  the  natural  confequcnccs  of  thofe 
dituent  bodies  arc  adhudecLto  each  o-  operations, whichbeingwithinourriew,. 
ther,  and  the  laws  of  aidion  by  which  we  are  better  qualified  to  examine, 
they  are  maintained  in  their  proper  A  folid  body  of  land  could  not  hare 
quaJities  and  refpcidive  departments,  anfwercd  the  purpofe  of  a  habitable 
that  form  the  theory  of  the  machine  world ;  for  a  foil  is  neceffary  to  the 
DOW  examined.  growth  of  plants,  and  a  foil  is  nothing 

Befides  this  mechanifm  of  the  globe,  but  tlie  materials  colle<ded  from  the 
there  are  powers  employed,  by  which  dedrudfion  of  the  folid  land.  There- 
motion  is  produced,  and  adllvity  ]>ro-  fore  the  furface  of  this  earth,  inha- 
cured  to  the  mere  machine.  bited  by  man,  and  covered  with  plants 

Grariution  and  vis  injita  preferve  and  animals,  is  made  by  nature  to  dc- 
this  body  in  its  oibit  round  the  fun.  cay,  in  diffolving  fiom  that  hard  and 
Light  and  heat,  cold  and  condenfa-  compadf  date  in  which  it  is  found  bc- 
tion,  af'e  the  powen  by  which  the  va-  low  the  foil ;  and  this  foil  is  neceffa- 
rious  operations  of  the  habitable  earth,  rily  wadied  away,  by  <he  continual  cir- 
eft-  living  world,  are  more  imniedliitely  culatioq  of  cLs  water  rugging  from  the 
VoL.  VH.  No  39.  ak  4  fuouBit} 
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fummits  of  the  mountains  towards  the 
general  reccpuclc  of  that  fluid. 

The  heights  of  our  land  are  thus 
levelled  with,  the  fliores ;  our  fertile 
pkiios  are  formed  from  the  ruins  of 
the  mountains ;  and  thofc  travelling 
materials  are  ftiH  purfued  by  the  mo- 
▼ing  water,  and  propelled  along  the 
Jhclined  furface  of  the  earth.  Thefe 
moveable  materials,  delivered  into  the 
fea,  cannot,  for  a  long  continuance, 
tell  upon  the  (bore ;  for,  by  the  agi¬ 
tation  of  the  winds,  the  tides  and  cur¬ 
rents,  every  moveable  thing  is  carried 
farther  and  farther  along  the  flielving 
bottom  of  the  fea,  towards  the  unfa¬ 
thomable  regions  of  the  ocean. 

If  die  vegetable  foil  is  thus  con- 
ftantly  removed  from  the  furface  of 
the  land,  and  if  its  place  is  thus  to  be 
fupplied  from  the  diflblution  of  the 
folid  earth,  as  here  reprefented,  we 
may  perceive  an  end  to  this  beautiful 
machine ;  an  end,  arifing  from  no  er¬ 
ror  in  its  conilitution  as  a  world,  but 
from  that  dellruiflibility  of  its  land 
which  is  lb  neceflary  in  the  fyllem  of 
the  globe,  in  the  economy  of  life  and 
vegetation. 

We  haiT  now  confidered  the  globe 
of  this  earth  as  a  machine,  conllruc- 
ted  upon  chymical  as  well  as  mecha¬ 
nical  principles,  by  which  its  different 

f tarts  are  all  adapted,  in  form,  in  qua- 
ity,  and  in  quantity,  to  a  certain  end; 
an  end  attained  with  certainty  or  fuc- 
cefs  ;  and  an  end  from  which  we  may 
perceive  wifdom,  in  contemplating  the 
means  employed. 

But  is  this  world  to  be  confidered 
thus  merely  as  a  machine,  to  laff  no 
longer  than  its  parts  retain  their  pre- 
fent  pofltion,  their  proper  forms  and 

J'lualities  ?  or  may  it  not  be  alfo  con- 
idered  as  an  organized  body  ?  fuch 
as  has  a  conflitution,  in  which  the  ne- 
ieflary  decay  of  the  machine  is  natu¬ 
rally  repaired,  in  the  exertion  of  thofe 
produifUve  powers  by  which  it  had 
been  formed } 

This  is  the  view  in  which  we  are 
oov  to  examine  the  globe  ;  to  fee  if 


there  be,  in  the  conftitutlon  of  thi* 
world,  a  reproductive  operation,  by 
which  a  ruined  conilitution  may  be 
again  repaired,  and  a. duration  or  (hu 
bility  thus  procured  to  ^e  machine, 
coniidercd  as  a  world  fuflaining  plants 
and  animals. 

If  no  fuch  reproduiSlive  power,  or 
reforming  operation,  after  due  inquiry, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  conilitution  of 
this  world,  we  Ihould  have  reafon  to 
conclude,  that  the  fyllem  of  this  earth 
has  either  been  intentionally  made  ini< 
pcrfefl,  or  has  not  been  the  work  of 
infinite  power  and  wifdum. 

In  what  follows,  therefore,  we  are 
to  examine  the  conllruiflion  of  the 
prefent  earth,  in  order  to  underlland 
the  natural  operations  of  time  pall ;  to 
acquire  principles  by  which  we  may 
conclude  with  regard  to  the  future 
coutfe  of  things,  or  judge  of  thofe  o- 
perations  by  which  a  world,  fo  wife¬ 
ly  ordered,  goes  into  decay  ;  and  to 
learn  by  what  means  fuch  a  decayed 
world  may  be  renovated,  or  the  wafte  of 
habitable  land  upon  the  globe  rejiaircd. 

As  it  is  not  in  human  recuid,  but 
in  natural  hillory,  that  we  are  to  look 
for  the  means  of  afeertaining  what  hat 
already  been,  it  is  here  propofed  to 
examine  the  appearances  cf  the  caich, 
in  order  to  be  informed  of  operations 
which  have  been  tranfa<^ted  in  time 
pall.  It  is  thus  that,  from  principles 
of  natural  philofophy,  we  may  arrive 
at  fome  kisowledgc  of  order  and  fyf- 
tem  in  the  economy  of  diis  globe,  and 
may  form  a  rational  opinion  uith  re¬ 
gard  to  the  courfe  of  nature,  or  to  e- 
vents  which  are  in  time  to  happen. 

The  folid  parts  of  the  prefent  land 
appear,  in  general,  to  have  been  com- 
pofed  of  the  productions  of  the  fea, 
and  of  other  materials  llmilar  to  thofe 
now  found  upon  the  Ihorcs.  Hence 
we  find  realon  to  conclude, 

I/?,  That  the  land  on  which  we 
refl  is  not  fimplc  and  original,  but 
that  it  is  a  compofition,  and  had  been 
formed  by  the  operation  of  fectmd 
caules. 
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.  ^dht  That,  before  the  prefent  land  parat^d  from  their  iblrent  (  f;comdly% 
%ras  made,  there  had  fubHiled  a  world  the  fufion  of  bodies  by  means  of  he^ 
compofed  of  liu  and  land,  in  which  and  the  fubfequent  congelation  oi  thofe 
were  tides  and  currents,  with  fuch  o-  confolidating  fubdances. 
peranons  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea  as  With  regard  to  the  operation  of 
BOW  take  place.  And,  water,  it  is  firfi  confidered,  how  far 

Lcftly,  That,  while  the  prefent  land  the  power  of  this  folTent,  aAing  in  thf 
was  forming  at  the  bottom  of  the  o<  natural  fiiuation  of  thofe  (hata,  might 
ccan,  the  former  iand  maintained  plants  be  fufficient  to  produce  the  effed )  apd 
and  animals  ;  at  lead,  the  fea  was  in*  here  it  is  found,  that  water  alone, withr 
habited  by  animals,  in  a  Gmilar  man*  out  any  other  agent,  cannot  be  fuppo* 
ner  as  it  is  at  prefent.  fed  capable  of  inducing  folidity  among 

flence  wc  are  led  to  conclude,  that  the  materials  of  (Irau  in  that  utuation^ 
the  greater  part  of  our  land,  if  not  the  It  is,  2dlyt  confidered,  how  far,  fup> 
whole,hadlKenproduced  by  operations  pofing  water  capable  of  confolidating 
natural  to  this  globe;  but  that,  in  order  the  Grata  in  that  lituation,  it  might 
to  make  this  land  a  permanent  body,  be  concluded,  from  examining  natural 
refidingtheoperationsofthewaters.two  appearances,  that  this  had  been  actual* 
things  had  been  required;  i^,The  con*  ly  the  cafe  ?  Here  again,  haring  prOf 
folidauun  of  mafles  formed  by  coUec*  ceeded  upon  this  principle,  that  water 
tions  of  loofe  or  incoherent  materials;  could  only  confolidate  Grata  with  fuch 
idly.  The  elevation  of  thofe  confoli*  fubGances  as  it  has  the  power  to  dife 
dated  maffes  from  the  bottom  of  the  folve,  and  haring  found  Grata  confo> 
fea,  the  place  where  the^^  were  collec*  lidated  with  erery  fpecies  of  fubGance, 
ted,  to  the  Gations  in  which  they  now  it  is  concluded,  that  Grata  in  general 
Temain  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  have  not  been  confolidated  by  means 
Here  are  two  different  changes,  of  aqueous  foiution. 
which  may  ferve  mutually  to  throw  With  regard  to  the  other  probable 
fome  light  upon  each  other  ;  for,  as  means,  heat  and  fufion,  thefe  arc  found 
the  fame  fubjeiG  has  been  made  to  un*  to  be  perfedfly  competent  for  produ* 
dergo  both  thefe  changes,  and  as  it  is  cing  the  end  in  view,  as  every  kind  of 
from  the  examination  of  this  fubjed  fubGance  may  by  heat  be  rendered  fofi, 
that  we  are  to  learn  the  nature  of  or  brought  into  fufion,  and  as  Gram 
thofe  events,  the  knowledge  of  the  are  adually  found  confolidated  with 
one  may  lead  us  to  fome  underGand*  every  diGerent  fpecies  of  fubGance. 
ing  of  the  other.  A  more  particular  difeuffion  is  then 

Thus  the  fubjed  is  confidered  as  entered  into :  Here,  confolidating  fuh- 
•atnr^ly  divided  into  two  branches,  Gances  are  confidered  as  being  claffed 
to  be  feparately  examined :  Firft,  by  under  two  diGerent  Heads,  viz.  dice* 
what  natural  operation  Grata  of  loofe  ous  and  fulphureous  bodies,  Miith  a 
materials  bad  been  formed  into  folid  view  to  prove,  that  it  could  not  be  by 
maGes  ;  ficondly.  By  what  power  of  means  of  aqueous  foiution  that  Gram 
nature  the  confolidated  Grata  at  the  had  been  confolidated  with  thofe  par* 
bottom  of  the  fea  had  been  transform*  ticular  fubGances,  but  that  thek  con* 
ed  into  land.  folidation  had  been  accomplifhed  by 

With  regard  to  the  firfl  of  thefe,  means  of  heat  and  fufion.  „ 
the  confolidation  of  Grata,  there  are  Sal  Gem,  as  a  fubGance  foluble  in 
two  ways  in  which  this  operation  may  water,  is  next  confidered,  U>  order  to 
be  conceived  to  have  been  performed ;  fhow  that  this  body  had  been  laG  in 
firG,  by  means  of  the  foiution  of  bo*  a  melted  Gate  ;  and  this  example  is 
-dies  in  water,  and  the  after  concretion  confirmed  by  one  of  folElc  alkali.  The 
of  thefe  (LffulTed  fubGances,  when  fe*  cafe  of  particular  feptaria  of  iroar'feone, 

Aa  a  as 
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«s  vfcll  a$  certaif  rtyflaHized  cavities 
irirniHleral  bodies,  are  then  given  as 
examples  of  a  iimilar  faift ;  and  as  con* 
tajning  in  themfelves  a  demonftration, 
thjil  al!  the  various  mineral  fubflances 
h^'been  concreted  and  cryllallized 
immediauly  from  a  (late  of  fulion. 

Having  thus  proved  the  aftual  fu¬ 
lion  of  the  fubUances  with  which  (Ira- 
ta  had  been  CQniolidatcd,  in  having 
fuch  fluid  bodies  introduced  among 
their  ioterflices,  the  cafe  of  flrata,  con- 
foiidated  by  means  of  the  Ample  fufion 
of  their  proper  materials,  is  next  con- 
lidered  ;  and  examples  are  taken  from 
the  moft  general  (Irata  of  the  globe, 
tis.  fiUccous  and  calcareous,  hicre 
alfo  dentondration  is  given,  that  this 
confolidating  operation  had  beep  per¬ 
formed  by  means  of  fudon. 

The  fubdance  of  granite  is  next 
ecniidered;  that  fubdance  which  forms 
thofc  great  irregular  mafles  of  the  earth. 
Here  alfo  it  is  fliown,  from  a  paiticu- 
lar  example,  that  this  body  of  granite 
had  ahb  been  in  die  fluid  date  of  fu- 
Aon.  . 

Having  come  to  this  general  con- 
cluCoD,  that  heat  and  fulion,  not  a- 
queous  (blution,  had  preceded  the  con- 
lolidation  of  the  loofe  materials  collec¬ 
ted  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  thofe  con- 
folidated  drata,  in  general,  are  next 
examined,  in  order  to  difeover  other 
appearances,  by  which  the  dodtrine 
may  be  either  confirmed  or  refuted. 
Here  die  changes  of  drata,  from  their 
_  natural  (late  of  continuity,  by  veins 
and  filFures,  are  conlidered;  and  the 
cleared  evidence  is  hence  deduced, 
that  the  drata  have  been  confolidated 
by  means  of  fufion,  and  not  by  aque¬ 
ous  folution  ;  fur,  not  only  are  drata 
in  general  (bund  interfedled  with  veins 
an4  cutters,  an  appearance  inconfillent 
with 'their  hatring  been  confolidated 
fimply  by  previous  folution  ;  but,  in 
proportion  as  drata  are  more  or  lefs 
coiwlidated,  they  are  found  with  the 
proper  correfponding  apjiearances  of 
veins  and  flifures. 

With  r^ard  tQ.  the  fecond  branch, 


in  conlidcring  by  what  power  the  coin 
folidated  drata  had  been  transtormed 
into  land,  or  raifed  above  the  level  of 
the  fea,  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  fame 
power  of  extreme  heat,  by  which  eve¬ 
ry  ditferent  mineral  fubdance  had  been 
brought  into  a  melted  date,  might  be 
cajMible  of  producing  an  expanfive  force, 
fulficient  for  elevating  the  land,  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  to  the  place 
it  now  occupies  above  the  furfacc  of 
the  fea.  Here  we  are  again  referred 
to  nature,  in  examining  how  far  the 
drata,  formed  by  fucceflive  fedimenti 
or  accumulations  depofited  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  lea,  are  to  be  found  in  that 
regular  date,  which  would  necelfarily 
take  place  in  their  original  produdion; 
or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  ac¬ 
tually  changed  in  their  natural  (Itua- 
tion,  broken,  twided,  and  confound¬ 
ed,  as  might  be  expected,  from  the 
operation  of  fubterranean  heat,  and 
violent  expanfiun.  Bur,  as  drata  arc 
actually  (bund  in  every  degree  of  frac^ 
ture,  flexure,  and  contortion,  confid¬ 
ent  with  this  fuppofition,  and  -arith  no 
other,  we  are  led  to  conclude,  that 
our  land  had  been  raifed  above  the 
furface  of  the  fea,  in  order  to  become 
a  h<abitabic  world ;  as  well  as  that  it 
had  been  confolidated  by  means  of  the 
fame  power  of  fubterranean  heat,  in 
Older  to  remain  above  the  level  of  the 
fea,  and  to  refid  the  violent  efforts  of 
the  ocean. 

This  theory  is  next  confirmed  by 
the  examination  of  mineral  veins,  ihole 
great  filTurcs  of  the  earth,  which  con¬ 
tain  matter  perfeidiy  foreign  to  the 
drata  they  traverfe  ;  matter  evidently 
derived  from  the  mineral  region,- tJiai 
is,  from  the  place  where  the  affive 
power  of  fire,  and  the  expanfive  force 
of  heat,  refide. 

Such  hieing  confidefed  as  the  oper¬ 
ations  of  die  mineral  region,  we  are 
hence  diredted  to  look  for  the  mani- 
fedarion  of  this  power  and  force  in 
the  appearances  of  nature.  It  is  here 
we  find  eruptions  of  ignited  matter 
from  the  fcattercd  volcanoes  ofethe 
globe; 
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ifebc  ?  and  Aefe  we  conclude  to  be  dies,  proper  traces  t)f  the  nurmei  cf 
the  ctfcdts  of  fuch  a  power  prccifely  their  produ^on  ;  and  thit)j;»  Mrhkli 
as  that  about  which  wc  now  inquire,  may  be  examined  with  aU  the  acctira* 
Volcanoes  are  thus  confidcred  as  the  cy,  or  rcalbned  upon  with  ail  the  light* 
proper  difcharges  of  a  fuperriuous  or  that  fcicnce  can  afford.  As  it  is  only 
redundant  power  ;  not  as  things  acci-  by  employing  fdence  in  this  mannei^ 
dental  in  "the  courfc  of  nature,  but  as  that  philoibjihy  enlightens  man  with 
nfcful  for  the  fafcty  of  mankind,  and  the  knowledge  of  that  ivifdom-or  de- 
as  forming  a  natural  ingredient  in  the  fign  which  is  to  be  fudnd  in  mture* 
conllitutiun  of  the  gltjbe.  the  fyflcm  now  propofed*  fromonquef- 

Thc  doiflrine  is  then  confirmed,  by  tionable  principles,  *wiJl-  claim  the  at* 
examining  this  earth,  and  by  finding  tention  of  fcientific  men»  and  may  be  ’ 
every  where,  befide  tire  many  marks  of  admitted  in  our  fpeculations  with  rc- 
ancient  volcanoes,  abundance  of  fub-  gard  to  the  works  of  nature,  notwith>' 
terraneous  or  unerupted  lava,  in  the  (landing  many  (leps  in  the  progrc& 
bafaltic  rocks,  the  Swedifh  trap,  the  may.  remain  unknown. 
to;ulllone,  the  ragllone,  and  whinllone  By  thus  proceeding  upon  inveftiga- 
of  Britain  and  Ireland,  of  which  jrarti-  ted  principles,  we  are  led  to  conclude* 
cular  examples  are  cited,  and  a  deferip*.  that,  if  this  part  of  the  earth  which 
tion  given  of  the  three  different  firapes  we  now  inhabit  had  been  produced* 
io  which  that  unerupted  lava  is  found,  inhhe  courle  of  time,  from  the  mate- 
The  peculiar  oature  of  this  fubter-  rials  of  a  former  earth,  we  fhould,  rn 
raneous  lava  is  then  examined ;  and  a  the  examination  of  our  land,  find  da- 
clear  diftin(5tion  is  formed  between  this  u  from  which  to  reafon,  with  regard 
mineral  rock  and  the  common  volca-  to  the  nature  of  that  world  which 
nic  lavas.  had  exilled  during  the  period  of  dme 

Lafliy,  The  extenfion  of  this  thco-  in  which  the  prefent  earth  was  form- 
ry,  rcfpe^Hng  mineral  flrata,  to  all  parts  ing  ;  and  thus  we  might  be  brought 
of  the  globe,  is  made  by  finding  a  per-  to  underfland  the  nature  of  that  earth 
feA  (imilarity  in  the  folid  land  thro*  which  had  preceded  this  how  far  it 
all  the  earth,  although,  in  particular  had  been  fimilar  to  the  prefent,  in  pro¬ 
places,  it  is  attended  with  peculiar  ducing  plants  and  nourifhing  animals. 

‘  produdions,  with  which  the  prefent  But  this  interefting  point  is  perfedly 
inquiry  is  not  concerned.  afeertained,  by  jfinding  abun^nce  m 

A  theory  is  thus  formed,  with  re-  every  manner  of  vegetable  pnxludionV 
gard  to  a  mineral  fyftem.  In  this  fyf-  as  well  as-  the  feveral  fpecies  of  marine 
tern,  hard  and  (olid  bodies  are  to  be  bodies,  in  the  (Irata  of  our  earth, 
formed  from  foil  bodies,  from  loofe  Having  thus  aicenained  a  regular 
or  incoherent  materials,  colleded  to*  fyftem,  in  which  the  prefent  land  of 
gether  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea ;  and  '  the  globe  had  been  firft  formed  at  the 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean  is  to  be  made  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  then  raifed 
to  change  its  place  with  relation  to  above  the  furface  of  the  fea,  a  qnef- 
die  centre  of  the  earth,  to  be  formed  tion  naturally  occurs-  with  regard  to 
into  land  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  time  ;  What  had  been  the  fpace  of 
and  to  become  a  country  fertile  and  time  necelTary  for  acconipbftmig  thtt 
inhabited.  great  work  i 

That  there  is  nothing  vifionary  in  In  order  to  form  a  judgment  COB- 
this  theory,  appears  from  its  having  cerning  this  fubje^,  our  attention ‘u 
been  rationally  deduced  from  natural  direA^  to  another  pro^efe  in  tlw 
events,  from  things  tvhich  have  alrea-  fyftem  of  the  globe,  namely,  the  dc* 
dy  happened  ;  things  which  have  left,  ftru^ion  of  the  land  which  bad  pre-* 
io  the  particular  coolbtutioos  of  bo*  ceded  that  oo  which' we  dvaU.  ^fow** 

for 
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Ibr  this  purpoiej  we  have  the  -.ituai  s  hence  inferred,  that  we  cannot’  dft 
decay  of  the  prefent  landi  a  thing  tiirutc  the  duration  of  what  we  fee 
confiantly  tranfaftmg  In  our  view,  by  at  prefent,  nor  calculate  the  period  at 
which  to  form  an  e'limate.  This  de-  which  it  had  begun  ;  lb  that,  with  re* 
cay  is  the  gradual  ablution  cf  oui  foil,  fped  to  human  obfervation,  this  world 
by  the  floods  of  rain  ;  and  the  attri-  has  neither  a  beginning  nor  an  endi 
tion  of  the  ihores,'  by  the  agitation  of  Befides  this  phyfiological  deferip. 
die  waves.  .  tion,  an  endeavour  is  ^fo  made  to 

If  we  could  meafure  the  progrefs  fupport  the  theory  by  an  argument  of 
of  the  prefent  land,  towards  its  diflb-  a  mond  nature,  drawn  from  the  con* 
lution  by  attrition,'  and  its  fu'omerlion  fiderat.on  of  a  final  caufe.  Here  a 
in  the  ocean,  we  might  difeover  the  comparifon  is  formed  between  the  pre* 
aftual  duration  of  a  former  earth  ;  an  fent  theory,  and  thofe  by  which  there 
earth  which  had  fupponed  plants  and  is  neceflarily  Implied  either  evil  or 
animals,  and  had  fupplied  the  ocean  diforder  in  natural  things ;  and  an  ar* 
with  thofe  materials  which  the  con-  gument  is  formed,  upon  the  fuppofed 
ftru^on  of  the  prefent  earth  requited;  wifdom  of  nature,  for  the  jufln^t  of 
confequently,  we  fhould  have  the  mea-  a  tlieory  in  which  pcifeft  order  is  to 
fore  of  a  correfponding  fpace  of  time,  be  perceived.  For, 
viz.  that  which  had  been  required  in  According  to  the  theory,  a  foil  adap* 
the  produftion  of  the  prefent  land.  If,  ted  to  the  growth  of  plants  is  necefc 
on  the  contrary,  no  period  can  be  fix*  farily  prepared,  and  carefully  prefer- 
ed  for  the  duration  or  deflruftion  of  the  ved  ;  and,  in  the  neceffary  waftc  of 
prefent  earth,  from  our  obfervations  land  which  is  inhabited,  the  founda* 
of  thofe  natural  operations,  which,  tion  is  laid  for  future  continents,  in 
.  though  unmeafurable,  admit  of  no  du*  order  to  fupport  the  fyftcm  of  this  li* 
biety,  we  ihall  be  warranted  in  draw-  ving  world. 

ing  the  following  conclufions :  ly?.  That  Thus,  cither  in  fuppofing  nature 
it  had  required  an  indefinite  fpace  of  wife  and  good,  an  argument  is  form¬ 
time  to  have  produced  the  land  which  ed  in  confirmation  of  the  theory,  or, 
BOW  appears  ;  idly.  That  an  equal  fpace  in  fuppofing  the  theory  to  be  juft,  an 
had  been  employed  upon  the  conftruc*  argument  may  ,be  cftablilhed  for  wif* 
tion  of  that  former  land  from  whence  dom  and  benevolence  to  be  perceived 
the  materials  of  the,  prefent  came  ;  in  nature.  In  this  manner,  there  it 
hftty.  That  there  is  prefently  laying  at  opened  to  our  view  a  fubjeA  intereft* 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean  the  founda*  ing  to  man  who  thinks  ;  a  fubjed  oa 
tion  of  future  land,  which  is  to  appear  which  to  reafon  with  relation  to  the 
after  an  indefinite  fpace  of  time.  fyftem  of  nature  ;  and  one  which  may 

But  as  there  is  not  in  human  ob-  afford  the  human  mind  both  infonnar 
fcrvaiion  primer  means  for  mcafuring  tion  and  entertainment, 
the  wafte  of  land  upon  the  globe,  it 


:AbJlran  of  an  EITay  on  Inftlmft,  read  In  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  */• 
on  the  of  Decemher  ijSj.  By  Air  W.  Smellie. 

Many  theories  have  been  in-  want  of  fuccefs  may  be  referred  to 
vented  with  a  view  to  explain  different  caefes ;  to  want  of  attention 
the  inftinA’v'c  aiftions  of  animals,  but  to  the  general  occonomy  and  mannen 
none  of  them  have  received  the  gene-  of  animals  ;  to  miftaken  notions  con* 
nl  approbation  of  Pbilofophers.  Thin  cerning  the  dignity  of  human  nacu^ 
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■ttd,  above  aU>  to  the  uniform  endea*  and  fill  them  with  provifioas.  Beet 
yours  of  philofophers  to  difiioguilb  in>  difplay  various  remarkable  indin^ 
ffinilive  from  rational  motives.  Mr  They  attend  and  feed  the  female  or 
Smellie  endeavours  to  Ihew  that  no  queen.  When  deprived  of  her  all 
fuch  dilUndlion  exids,  and  that  the  their  labours  ceafe  till  a  new  one  U 
reafoning  faculty  itfelf  is  a  neceffary  obtained.  They  condrutd  cells  of 
refult  of  indintd.  three  diderent  dimenfions  ;  for  workr 

He  obferves,  that  the  proper  me-  ing  bees,  for  drones,  and  for  females  ( 
thod  of  invedigating  fubje^s  of  this  and  the  queen,  in  depolking  her  eggs, 
kind,  is  to  colled  and  arrange  the  puts  each  fpecies  into  its  iq)propriatc4 
fails  which  have  b.-en  difcorered,  and  cells.  They  dedroy  all  ^e  female^ 
to  confider  whether  thefe  lead  to  any  but  one,  led  the  hive  ihould  be  overr 
general  conclufions.  According  to  docked.  The  diderent  indinds  of 
this  method,  he  exhibits  examples,  the  common  bee,  of  the  wood-pier- 
fir^,  of  pure  indinds  :  Secondly^  of  cing  bee,  and  or  that  fpecies  whicb 
fuch  indinds  as  can  accommodate  builds  cylindrical  neds,  with  rofe- 
thcmfelves  to  particular  circumdances  leaves,  are  very  remarkable, 
and  fituations  :  Thirdly,  of  fuch  as  are  Equally  lingular  are  the  indinds  of 
improveable  by  experience  or  obferva-  wafps,  and  ichneumon  flies,  which, 
tion :  And,  Lftly,  he  draws  fome  con-  though  they  feed  not  therafelves  upo^ 
clufions.  worms,  lay  up  dores  of  thefe  animal# 

By  pure  indinds  are  meant  fuch  fur  the  nouriihment  of  their  young.  . 
as,  independently  of  all  initrudion  Birds  build  thcjr  neds  of  the  lame 
or  experience,  indantaneoufly  produce  materials,  and  in  the  fame  form  an4 
certain  adions,  when  particular  objcds  fituation,  though  they  inhabit  very  di^ 
are  prefented  to  animals,  or  when  they  feient  climates.  They  turn  and  lhi& 
are  influenced  by  peculiar  feelings,  their  eggs,  tltat  they  may  be  equally 
Such  are,  in  the  human  fpecies,  the  heated.  Geefe  and  ducks  cover  up 
indind  of  fucking,  which  is  exerted  their  eggs  till  they  return  to  the  nel]^ 
by  the  infant  immediately  after  birth.  The  fwallcw  folicits  her  yOung  to  void 
the  voiding  of  feces,  the  retradion  of  their  excrement  over  the  ned,  and  af- 
the  mufcles  upon  the  ajwlication  of  fills  them  in  the  operation.  The  fpi- 
sny  painful  ilimulus.  The  love  of  ders,  and  many  infeds  of  the  beetl^- 
Hght  is  exhibited  by  infants,  even  fo  kind,  when  put  in  terror,  counterfeit 
rariy  as  the  third  day  after  birth.  '‘The  death.  This  is  not,  as  has  been  fupc 
palfiun  of  fear  is  difcoverable  in  a  child  pofed,  a  cunvuUion  or  dupor,  but  ao 
St  the  age  of  two  months.  artifice  ;  fur  when  the  olyed  of  terror 

Among  the  inferior  animals,  there  is  removed,  they  recover  immediately;, 
are  numberlefs  pure  indinds.  Cater-  Of  indinds  which  can  accommo- 
piilars  fhaken  off  a  tree  in  every  dircc-  date  themleives  to  peculiar  circuny- 
tion,  turn  immediately  to  the  trunk,  dances  and  fituations,  many  inilances 
and  climb  up.  Young  birds  open  their  may  be  given  from  the  human  fpecies; 
mouths  on  hearing  any  noife,  as  well  but  thefe  being  imyuoveable,  fall  more 
as  that  of  their  mother’s  voice.  Eve-  properly  under  thc; third  clafs. 
ry  fpecies  of  infed  depollts  its  eggs  in  ,  Thofc  animals  are  mod  perfi.*^ 
the  fituation  mod  proper  for  hatching  whofe  fphere  of  knowledge  extends  to 
snd  aflFording  nouriihment  to  its  future  the  greated  number  of  objcds.  When 
progeny.  Some  fpecies  of  animals  look  interrupted  in  their  operations,  they 
not  to  future  wants  ;  others,  as  the  know  how  to  refume  their  labours,  arid 
bee  and  the  beaver,  are  endowed  with  to  accomplilh  their  purpofes  by  diflcreitf 
an  indind  which  has  the  appearance  of  means.  Some  animals  have  no  oth^ 
forelighu  They  cQodrud  magames,  power  but  Uut  of  cootraiding  or  ^- 
f;  ■  *  ‘  tending 
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tending  their  bodies.  But  the  falcon, 
ihc  dog,  and  the  fox,  purfue  their 
prey  with  intelligence  and  addrefs. 

In  Senegal,  the  olhich  fits  upon 
her  eggs  only  during  the  night,  lea- 
Ting  them  in  the  day  to  the  heat  of 
the  fun.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  the  heat  is  not  fo  great,  (he  (its 
•pon  them  day  and  night.  Rabbits, 
when  domelhcated,  are  not  inclined 
to  burrow.  •  Bees  augment  the  dcjxh 
t>f  their  cells,  and  increafe  theit  num¬ 
ber,  as  occaGon  requires.  A  wafp 
carrying  out  a  dead  companion  from 
die  neff,  if  he  finds  it  too  heavy,  cuts 
oiF  the  head,  and  carries  out  the  load 
in  two  portions.  In  countries  infeft- 
ed  with  monkics,  birds,  which  in  o- 
ther  countries  build  in  bufhes  or  clefts 
•f  trees,  fufpend  their  nefts  at  the  end 
•f  flender  twigs.  The  nympha’  of 
water-moths,  which  cover  themfelves 
with  cafes  of  draw,  gravel,  or  (hells, 
contrive  to  make  their  cafes  nearly  in 
equilibrium  with  the  water ;  when  too 
heavy;  they  add  a  Ixt  of  wood  or  draw; 
when  too  light,  a  bit  of  gravel.  A 
cat,  when  (hut  into  a  clofet,  Iras  been 
known  to  open  the  latch  witli  its 
paws. 

The  third  dais  of  indimds  com¬ 
prehends  all  thofe  that  are  improve- 
able  by  experience  and  obfervation. 

•  The  fiiperlority  of  man  over  the 
other  animals,  feems  to  depend  chiefly 
on  the  great  number  of  indinfts  with 
which  he  is  endowed.  Traces  of  every 
•iaftinft  which  he  polTeflcs  areMifeover- 
able  in  the  brute-creation,  but  no  par¬ 
ticular  Ipecics  enjoys  the  whole.  On 
the  contrary,  molt  animals  are  limited 
to  a  fmall  number.  This  appears  to 
be  the  reafon  why  the  indinfts  of 
brutes  are  (Ironger,  and  more  deady 
<tn  their  operation  than  thofe  of  man, 
and  their  anions  more  uniform. 

Mod  human  initinAs  receive  im¬ 
provement  from  experience  and  obfer- 
Tation,  and  are  capable  of  a  thoufand 
modiAcadons.  One  indinft  counter- 
aAs  and  modifies  another,  and  often 
cxtinguidici  the  original  moUYC  tO 


a^on.  The  irtdinft  of  fear  is  ofie® 
couttenu'led  by  ambition  and  rfent. 
ment :  The  indinft  of  anger,  by  fear* 
by  flume,  by  contempt,  by  compaflion. 
Of  modified,  componoded,  and  ex¬ 
tended  indindsy  there  are  many  ex¬ 
amples.  Devotion  is  an  extenlioa  of 
the  indind  of  love,  b>  the  firlt  Cauie 
or  Author  of  the  Univerfe.  Supers 
ditiun  is  the  initio^  of  fear  extend¬ 
ed  to  imaginary  objcids  of  terror. 
Hojie  is  the  indinft  of  love  directed 
to  futuie  good.  jAvarice  is  the  indio^ 
of  love  di  reified  to  an  inqiroiier  ubjed. 
Fear  is  likewife  an  ingredient  of  thu 
attachment.  *  Envy  is  compounded  of 
love;  avarice,  ambi tion ,  and  fear.  Sym¬ 
pathy  is  the  in  din  ft  of  tear  transferred 
into  another  perfon,  and  reflefted  back 
upon  ourfelves.  In  this  manner  all 
die  modified,  compounded,  or  extend- 
cd  palCons  of  the  human  mind,  nuy 
be  traced  back  to  their  original  ia> 
dinfts. 

The  indinfts  of  brutes  are  likewift 
improved  by  obfervation  and  exjierfc 
cnce.  Of  fuch  improvement,  the  dog, 
the  elephant,  the  Iwrfe,  the  camel,  u* 
ford  numeious  and  (Irong  inllances. 

From  thclc  and  other  examples, 
given  of  the  dittcrent  claffes  of  indind, 
Mr  Sniellie  argues,  that  indinfl  is  an 
original  quality  of  mind,  which,  ia 
man,  as  well  as  in  other  animals,  may 
be  improved,  modified,  and  extended, 
by  exjierience. 

Seniation  implies  a  fentient  principk 
or  mind.  Whatever  feels,  theicfore, 
is  mind.  Of  courfe,  the  lowed  fpw 
cies  of  animals  is  endowed  with 
mind.  But  the  minds  of  animals 
have  very  diiFerenr  powers  ;  snd  theit 
powers  are  exprelTcd  by  peculiar  ao 
tions.  The  llruflurc  of  their  bodies 
is  uniformly  adapted  to  the  powers  of 
their  minds  ;  and  no  mature  animal 
attempts  aflions  which  nature  has  not 
enabled  it  to  perform  ;  The  inlHnfli, 
however,  of  animals,  appear  often  pro- 
vioufly  to  the  exjunfion  of  thofe  in*, 
druments  which  nature  intended  they 
employ.  Ulus  view  of  islIinA 
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is  fiiDplc ;  It  removes  every  objeitioa 
to  the  exillence  of  mind  in  bru’cs, 
icd  uofoldc  ait  their  atiltions  hy  refer* 
rinj«  them  to  motives  jvcrfcettv  fimi- 
Ur  to  thofe  by  which  man  is  adluatcd. 
Tiiere  is  perhajiS  a  greater  difterence 
between  the  mental  jrowers  of  fome 
toimals,  than  between  thofe  of  man 
aod  the  moil  figacious  brutes.  In- 
llin^s  may  be  amtidered  as  fo  many 
internal  fenfes,  oi  which  fume  animals 
have  a  greater,  and  others  a  fnu'Icr 
Bamhci.  Thcfe  fenies,  in  different  fpe- 
des,  are  likewife  more  or  lefs  ducille; 
and  the  animals  poft'effing  them  are,  of 
courfe,  more  or  lefs  fulcejnible  of  im¬ 
proving,  and  of  acquiring  knowledge. 

The  notion  that  animals  are  ma- 
drincr.,  is  therefore  too  abfurd  to  me¬ 
rit  refutation.  Though  not  endowed 
with  mental  (rowers  equal  to  thofe  of 
man,  they  (roiTefs,  in  fomc  degree, 
(very  faculty  of  the  human  mind. 
Senfation,  memory,  imagination,  the 
principle  of  imitation,  curiolity,  cun¬ 
ning,  ingenuity,  devotion,  or  .refpeft 
k>r  fu()eriors,  gratitude,  are  all  dilco- 
Tcrable  in  the  brute-creation.  Eve¬ 
ry  fpccics  too  has  a  l.inguage,  cither 
id  founds  or  geilures,  fu/Hcicnt  for 


the  individuals  to  communicate  tiicic 
wants  to  each  odicr ;  and  fpme  ani¬ 
mals  unde;  Hand  in  (rait  die  language 
of  nian.  Tlic  language  of  infants  u 
nearly  on  a  p«r  with  that  of  brutes. 
Brutes,  v.'ithout  fome  poition  of  lea- 
ion,  could  never  make  a  proper  ufe  of 
their  ienfes.  But  many  animals  are 
capable  of  balancing  motives,  which  is 
a  (rretty  high  degree  of  i  cafon.  Young 
animals  examine  all  objeds  they  meet 
with,  and  in  this  inveftigation  they 
emjiloy  all  their  organs.  The  lirft  ()C- 
riotls  of  their  Ufe  are  dedicated  to  llu« 
dy.  When  they  run  about  and  make 
frolicfonie  gambols,  it  is  nature  fpoft- 
ing  with  them  for  their  inftruftion. 
Thus  they  gradually  improve  their  fa¬ 
culties,  and  acquire  an  intimate  know; 
ledge  of  the  obje<5ls  that  furround  thcffi. 
Men  who,  from  pcculinr  circumflati; 
CCS,  have  been  prevented  from  ming¬ 
ling  with  companions,  and  engaging 
in  the  different  amufements  and  exer- 
eifes  of  youth,  arc  always  auk  ward  in 
their  movements,  cannot  ufe  their  or¬ 
gans  with  cafe  or  dexterity,  and  often 
continue,  during  life,  ignorant  of  dm 
moll  common  objedc. 
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Nature  prtfents  fo  many 
beautiful  objcdls  to  our  view, 
fftat  wc- never  confider  thofe  lire  con¬ 
ceals  from  us  as  worthy  of  our  atten- 
tention.  Avarice,  indeed,  with  un- 
cealing  eagernefs  ranfacks  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  ;  and  the  Naturalill,  with 
ODwc.'iried  iodullry,  explores  the  hid¬ 
den  rcccffcs  of  die  globe.  Foflilc 
ikells,  petrified  wood,  ami  volcanoes, 
ire  fourccs  from  which  we  draw  new 
additions  to  our  knowledge  ;  and  it  is 
by  the  continued  exertions  of  diefe 
bbours  and  ufeful  refcarches,  that  man 
bas  attained  that  degree  of  wifdoin 
;  Vot,  VII.  No  39. 


which  teaches  him  how  little  he 
knows. 

Of  thofe  objc^ls  that  molt  deferve 
the  attention  of  the  curious  obferver, 
mOunuins  feem  to  be  the  chief ;  thole 
vail  refervoirs  that  attract  and  imbil>e 
the  waters  of  the  clouds,'that  purify 
and  tranfmit  them  through  a  thou- 
fand  fubterraneous  channels )  thofb 
bare  and  barren  rocks)  the  deforraity 
of  which  Rems  to  announce  the  de¬ 
crepitude  of  nature,  afford  ample  fcop* 
for  obferv  afion.  Who  would  believe 
diat  ihefc  interefting  dbjc^lilbrticrimvs 
conceal  others  flill  Ribre’  inttrcfKng  ? 

that 
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^  that  many  of  thcfe  enorn^ous  maflcs, 
which  fcemto  overburden  the  globe, are 
only  vaults  that  proteft  the  molt  beauti¬ 
ful  fabrics,  in  the  conituidtion  of  which 
Nature  feems  to  have  excelled  even 
herfelf  ?  There,  in  lllcnce,  (he  is  at 
work.  Uncontrouled  by  man,  (Ire 
makes  light  of  the  greatelt  difficulties ; 
and  even,  though  under  the  influence 
of  fecond  caufes,  art  is  aftonilhed  at 
her  fortuitous,  and  yet  regular  com¬ 
binations  ;  at  the  boldnefs  and  majelty 
that  appear  even  in  her  moll  carelcls 
iKU'formanccs ;  but,  above  all,  at  the 
fmplicity  of  the  means  fhe  employs. 
The  vulgar  are  in  raptures,  and  think 
they  underlland  her  operations  ;  the 
philofopher  admires,  but  laments  his 
own  ignorance. 

Thofe  fubterraneous  caverns,  call¬ 
ed  Grottoes,  have  been  often  deferi- 
bed,  but  the  difficulty  of  approaching 
them  has  generally  damped  the  curio- 
fity  of  travellers,  who  have  been  con¬ 
tent  with  viewing  thofe  of  eaficfl  ac- 
cefs.  Yet  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
thofe  which  are  moft  worthy  of  being 
feen,  arc  precifely  thofe  which  are 
with  moft  difficulty  and  danger  ap¬ 
proached  ;  as  if  Nature  meant  to  de¬ 
fend  her  treafures,  and  to  prote^  them 
from  the  idle  vifits  of  the  multitude. 

Some  years  ago,  Monf.  Lonjon,  of 
the  town  of  Ganges,  an  enthufiaftic 
admirer  of  the  curiofitics  of  nature, 
after  having  ferutinifed  all  the  grottoes 
tn  his  neighbourhood,  was  tempted  to 
examine  tliat  of  the  Fairies,  (baume 
de  las  dounia: files,  in  the  language  of 
the  country.)  This  grono  is  fituated 
three  quarters'of  a  league  from  Ganges, 
near  St  Bauzile,  in  a  wood  at  the  top 
of  a  very  deep  mountain  called  Roc  de 
'Taurach,  where  it  is  much  celebrated. 
It  is  faid,  th^t,  in  the  time  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  wars,  a  devoted  family  fhelter- 
cd  tltept^i^lvcs  in  this  place  from  per- 
fccution  and  death  ;  that  they  conti¬ 
nued  for  many  years,  living  on 
herbs,  roots,  and  fuch  animals  as  came 
within  their  reach  ;  that  they  were 
fometimes  feen,  towards  oreniRg,  pale, 


emaciated,  and  naked,  the  terror  of 
the  neighbouring  fhepherds.  As  the 
people  are  prone  to  the  marvellous, 
they  were  confidered  as  forccrers  or 
fairies,  and  it  was  thought  impious  to 
doubt  that  they  were  fupernatural  be¬ 
ings.  Afterwards,  when  mifery  had 
extinguifhed  their  race,  the  belief  of 
their  cxiftence  continued,  and  no  body 
ventured  near  the  fpot  they  had  inha¬ 
bited.  The  bones  that  are  dill  found, 
(hew  that  they  mufl  have  lived  here 
for  a  long  time;  and  feme  utenfHs, 
formed  in  a  very  nide  manner,  givi 
fomc  idea  of  their  arts  and  their  ge¬ 
nius. 

M.  Lonjon,  excited  by  the  accounts 
of  the  inhabit;mts,  and  even  by  their 
fears,  could  not  refill  the  defire  of 
vKiting  this  grotto  ;  but  finding  infor- 
mountable  difficulties  to  his  firlt  at¬ 
tempt,  he  abandoned  it,  with  the  refo* 
lution  of  returning  provided  with  eve¬ 
ry  thing  neceffiiry  for  enfuring  fucceft. 

Several  years  afterwards,  I  acci¬ 
dentally  met  M  lonjon  at  Monmcl- 
lier.  A  corrcfjiondence  of  purfuits 
made  the  difeourfe  turn  upon  grottoes, 
many  of  which  I  had  feen.  The 
Grotto  of  the  Fairies  was  mentioned, 
and  the  defeription  of  it,  which  feem- 
ed  to  me  a  romance,  inllantly  deter¬ 
mined  me  to  vifit  it.  M  Lonjon  talk¬ 
ed  to  me  of  the  dangers ;  I  replied, 
by  fixing  the  day.  We  hallily  pro¬ 
vided  ourfelves  with  fbmc  necenary 
implements,  which  we  thought  would 
be  more  than  fufficient. 

M.  Brunet,  a  young  gentleman  of 
Mon^llier,  who  applies  his  mind  to 
the  Iciences  at  an  age  when  others 
think  of  nothing  but  pTcafure,  confent- 
ed  to  accompany  me,  along  with  a 
domellic  and  two  peafants.  We  had 
a  ladder  of  ropes  50  feet  long,  with 
cords,  torches,  and  fome  provilions, 
and  with  thcfe,  and  a  fufficient  portion 
of  curiofity,  wc  fet  out  on  our  fubter- 
ranean  expedition  on  Wednefday  the 
7th  of  June  1780. 

At  firft  we  had  nothing  but  farigne. 
Wtt  were  forced  to  clamber  up't^ 
mountaii 
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aiountain  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour;  bottom;  this  is  not  in  general  the 
we  had  to  contend  with  the  Iteat  of  tlie  lhape  of  fuch  llaU(5tites  as  tell  on  the 
fun  reverberated  from  the  rocks,  with  ground. 

roads  never  traverfed  but  by  goats.  In  this  (irfl  cavern,  which  is  divided 
with  loofe  ftones,  with  the  weight  of  into  two  by  thefe  columns,  we  kindled 
our  hammers,  torches,  ropes,  and  pro-  a  lire,  took  breakiad,  iind  renounced 
vilions,  and,  what  was  word,  w  ith  for  a  long  time  the  light  of  day. 
third,  at  we  had  negleftcd  to  bring  There  is  a  jradage  from  this  into 
water,  cxpefHng  to  meet  with  it  at  the  the  fecond  cavern,  but  it  is  (b  narrow 
grotto :  but  we  fupplied  the  want  with  that  you  mud  go  fideways  before  you 
Ibme  cherries.  can  get  in.  Here  we  again  made 

About  the  middle  of  the  mountain  ufe  of  our  wooden  ladder  to  dciccnd 
we  dopped  at  the  Mas  de  la  Cejie  ;  twenty  feet  farther. 

^mas  means  a  fmall  houfe) :  here  we  'I’his  fecund  cavern  is  immenfe  : 
locreafed  our  caravan  by  the  addition  hcie,  you  fee,  as  it  were,  a  curtain 
of  a  man  and  of  a  ladder.  On  the  dudded  with  diamonds,  tlK*  height  of 
top  of  the  mountiiin  we  found  a  little  which  you  cannot  meafurc,  touching 
wood  of  green  oaks,  which  affords  a  the  ground,  and  gracefully  folded,  as 
grateful  fhadc,  and  defends  the  open-  if  its  drapery  had  been  adjuded  by  the 
ing  of  the  cavern.  mod  fkilful  artid  :  there,  are  petrified 

This  is  in  the  drape  of  a  funnel,  cafeades,  white  like  froth ;  others  yel- 
iwcnty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  mouth,  low,  which  feem  about  to  fall  upon 
and  thirty  feet  deep.  This  opening  is  you  in  accumulated  waves  ;  the  firfl 
mud  delightfully  overlhadowed  with  look  terrifies,  the  fecond  dupifics  and 
trees,  plants,  and  wild  vines  with  their  adonifhes  you,  but  all  is  fdence  and 
gr^s,  as  if  thefe  meant  to  make  the  red.  It  looks  as  if  fome  fupcrioc 
curious  adventurer  regret  the  beauties  power  had  arreded  the  whole  with  a 
of  nature  which  be  is  about  to  leave  touch  of  his  magic  wand,  as  in  thofe 
for  dark  and  gloomy  receffes.  The  imaginary  palaces  through  which,  du- 
afped  of  this  cavern  mud  neceffarily  ring  the  times  of  the  fairies,  the  ado¬ 
be  very  frightful,  for  M.  Brunet’s  dog,  nidied  traveller,  lod  in  admiration, 
an  animal  exceedingly  attached  to  his  walked  along  without  meeting  a  fingle 
nuder, preferred  waiting  foreight  hours  animated  being.  Many  columns,  fbme 
at  the  mouth  of  the  grotto,  making  hi-  truncated,  others  in  tlie  (hape  of  an 
deous  yellings,  and  the  mod  moving  obdifk ;  the  roof  loaded  with  fedoons 
and  pitiable  cries,  till  M.  Brunet  re-  or  horrid  with  (harp  points  ;  fome 
turned.  tranfparent  like  glafs,  others  white  as 

We  defeended  by  a  rope,  tied  round  alabadcr  ;  crydals,  diamonds,  poice- 
a  rock,  to  the  place  where  a  W'ooden  laine,  forming  a  rich  and  fanciful  af- 
ladder  had  been  firmly  fixed.  When  fcmblage,  all  contribute  to  recall  to 
we  had  overcome  this  difficulty,  we  mind  the  fiflioos  that  delighted  our 
found  ourfelvcs  at  the  entrance  of  the  infancy. 

fird  cavern,  which  inclines  a  little,  and  Proceeding  to  the  left,  we  palTed 
is  covered  with  capillary  plants :  on  a  third  cavern,  pretty  large  and  very 
the  right  is  another  cave,  that  does  long :  its  form  is  that  of  a  winding 
not  reach  far.  gallery,  along  which  we  walked  a  con- 

In  front  are  four  magnificent  co-  iiderable  way.  At  lad  we  entered  un> 
lumns,  like  palm-trees,  ranged  in  a  der  an  arch  fo  low,  that  wc  had  to 
^c,  and  forming  a  gallery  of  dalac-  doop  much  ;  it  was  called  the  Oven, 
tite  thirty  feet  high.  They  do  not  on  account  of  its  low  and  round  (hape : 
reach  the  roof,  whicli  is  fmeoth,  and  it  has  two  exits ;  the  congelations  here 
they  are  larger  at  the  top  than  at  the  are  w^tc  uid  granulated  like  fmall 
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(hot.  It  is  impoiTible  to  conreWe  the  nef'i,  would  inftar.tly  deddc  the  fate 
fanciful  ap}^)eatance  which  Nature  af-  of  rhe  hardicft  adventurer.  j 

liimes  in  this  oven.  On  the  right  we  However,  the  rcfo’ution  is  taken.  ! 
left  a  fecond  oven,  and  entered  a  ca-  The  cavern  lx. tore  us,  by  the  feeble  ^ 
vein  where  nothing  was  to  be  fien  light  cf  our  torches,  proinifes  to  in- 
but  rocks,  overturned,  broken,  he  t])-  demnify  us  for  our  iabtiur.  Pillars  of 
t’ll  or  lu!j>ended,  indicating  vicvl'-nt  prodigious  height,  an  inimcnfe  cxca* 
ronvulfions  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth:  vation,  an  arch  ot  which,  even  at  the 
every  thing  wore  a  dreadful  afpeft,  place  where  we  Hood,  it  was  Inijv.f. 
and  we  hurried  through,  Icll  one  of  iible  to  aJceitain  the  elevation,  preci- 
thefe  enormous  niahes  which  feemed  pices  of  which  we  could  not  fatbont 
toady  to  fall  diould  crufh  us  in  pieces,  the  depth,  all  tend  to  tnlpire  us  with 
A  little  afterwards  wc  found  ourfelves  fear,  and  to  lliniulaie  our  curiallty. 
Handing  on  tlrem,  having  a  view  of  A  pcafant  of  Ganges,  called  Peter, 
others  that  produced  flmilar  effetfls.  as  alert  as  intrepid,  is  the  flrll  to 
It  was  a  vail  amphitheatre,  where  we  venture  :  M.  Brunet  follows  him  ;  we 
grew  familiar  with  feat  ;  and  where  lolt  fight,  at  the  dilfance  of  thrc'  fa- 
optics,  and  the  rules  of  geometry,  were  thorns,  of  the  perfon  dtllending,  the 
perpetually  fet  at  nought.  time  he  took  uj>  feemed  enormous,  the 

Thefe  hrll  caverns  were  known  to  rock  ccafed  abruptly  at  twenty  feet, 
the  country  joeople,  but,  as  they  were  and  the  ladder  without  fupjwrt  fwung 
not  the  princij)al  object  of  our  invelH-  in  the  aip  and  turned  round  uj:on  itfelf. 
gation,  w’e  came  at  laft  to  a  place  at  The  dead  fdence,  the  feeble  light, 
which  M.  Lonjon  had  formerly  Iprung  which  diininifncd  the  obfeurity  without 
a  mine.  dif|><  tling  it,  the  fear  occalioncd  by  this 

The  paffage  Is  natrow,  and  ear.not  prtifound  lolitudc,  the  alarming  noife 
be  entered  but  by  creeping.  I'hts  of  pieces  of  broken  ftabufrite  falling 
hole  leads  to  a  fpaoe  large  enough  to  from  die  roof  and  bounding  fioni  rock 
hold  only  about  a  dozen  of  j)eople.  to  rock,  contributed  to  give  our  at« 
Behind  three  linall  columns  we  dif-  tempt  an  air  of  enchantment.  It  is 
covered  a  refervoir  filled  with  muddy  polhble,  that  on  fuch  occallons  the 
•water  ;  a  prodigious  number  of  bats  mind  may  exaggerate  its  own  fenfa- 
•were  cur  companions  in  this  little  tions,  but  I  delcribc  thofe  felt  at  tli« 
fpace  ;  ujHin  the  rocks  we  found  many  time,  and  which  we  have  lincc  fe« 
cryftallizations  in  the  form  of  plants  :  vcral  times  avowed, 
tltey  were  white  and  (liining,  and  made  I  was  the  third  to  dclcend  :  I  was 
a  fine  contrail  wltli  the  dark  ground  tiled  with  looking  and  lillening.  The 
on  which  tiiey  were  laid.  y\  pafiage,  ladder  was  already  affected  with  the 
oppolite  to  that  by  which  we  laid  en-  defeent  ot  the  two  perions  th'it  pre-> 
t,.red,  led  to  a  place  fii  large  that  the  ceded  me-j  the  Itq/S  were  too  diftant 
eye  caald  not  tllimate  the  lize  of  it.  from -each  other,  and  ni«de  of  cords ; 
Into  this  there  was  no  roa.d  but  by  a  the  weight  of  the  ladder  made  them 
rock  of  fo  feet.  7'q  this  W'c  apply  Hill  more  dillant  ;  I  was  obliged  to 
our  ladder  of  ropes,  fixing  it  to  a  Ha-  take  fume  rime  in  holding  by  my  band, 
^atflitc  ;  t'uch  encourages  the  other,  that  I  might  find  the  Heps  and  detach 
looks  rlo'wn  and  inilantly  recoils }  a  the  ladder  from  t!jc  rock,  without  bc- 
horrible  precipice  appears  on  every  ing  able  to  fupport  tnylch  with  tlie  o- 
lide  ;  a  Tione  is  tlitown  in,  which  takes  thcr  hand  on  account  of  the  dillance 
a,  ctmfidcrahJe  time  to  defeend  j  it  is  all  thefe  circumfUnces  exhaufted  my 
at  iait  beard  linking  and  bounding  Hrength,  fo  that  hating  defeended  a- 
Irom  rock  to  rock  for  fome  time  he-  bout  a  third  of  the  ladder,  my  left 
larc  ;;  c-cafes.  A  fallc  Hep,  or  giddi-  arm  bccauic  unable  to  fiioport  me,  and^ 
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f  remained  fufjiended  with  cue  foot 
on  a  flop  and  the  other  in  tlie  air, 
einhracing  the  ladder,  without  ha¬ 
ring  the  jiower  cither  of  defeending  or 
getting  up  again.  I  continued  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  this  mo!f  cruel 
perplexity,  viewing  below  me  a  dread¬ 
ful  precipice  with  a  n;irrow  and  (lip- 
pery  rock  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder, 
«n  which  I  would  be  obliged  to  come 
down  perpendicularly,  commiferating 
at  once  my  own  comlition  and  that  of 
tny  companions,  whom  this  accident 
molt  cruelly  alarmed.  I  heard  them 
r.ilk  of  my  iituation  below  me,  and 
judged  of  mv  jiofitlon  bv  their  dif- 
court".  At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  however,  exerting  all  my 
fficngth,  and  prclled  by  necelfity’,  I 
flid  down  fevcral  lieps,  and  mv  two 
companions  preparing  to  fupjKJit  me,  I 
allowed  mylelf  to  fdl  into  their  arms, 
bedewed  with  fwcat  and  overpowered 
with  fatigue  ;  but  tlirowing  myfelf  on 
a  wet  r<Kk,  which  appeared  to  me  the 
molt  luxurious  fopha,  1  foon  recover¬ 
ed  my  fpirits. 

•  My  domeltic,  whom  mv  fuccefs  had 
not  encouraged,  and  who  had  been  io 
great  fear  for  me,  remained  above 
with  a  fon  of  M.  Lonjon’s  ;  he  had 
accompanied  me  through  all  the  ca¬ 
verns,  and  tho’  he  had  a  great  deal  of 
courage,  he  was  afraid  of  trolling  to 
that  ill-formed  ladder  which  every  mo¬ 
ment  became  worfe. 

•  \Venf>w  furveyedan  immenfe  fpace, 
enriched  and  covered  with  (laladites 
and  ItaJagmiies  of  every  lhape,  and  of 
a  dazzling  whitenefs.  But  we  were 
Hill  50  feet  from  the  bottom  ;  the 

Strecipitous  rocks  below',  which  W'crc 
o  fmooth  as  to  afford  no  fupixjrt  for 
the  foot,  por  any  thing  on  which  the 
hand  could  lay  bold,  feemed  to  threaten 
inllant  death  to  the  ra/h  perl'on  who 
Ihould  attempt  to  defeend.  After, 
therefore,  having  Icrutinifed  every  j)lac€ 
in  vain  for  a  road,  we  found,  that  with¬ 
out  iron  hooks,  and  hammers,  and  af- 
^ttants,itwas  impoiTible  to  proceed,  and 
we  were  tiicrciorc  rclu«^utiy  obliged  to 


rc-afeend  the  fatal  ladder.  This  I  ac- 
complilhed  by  the  he*lp  of  a  rope  held  at 
t«)p  by  my  fervant,  and  the  alldlanc'-  of 
the  intrepid  Peter,  who  humbled  us  ail 
by  his  bcldnels  and  addrefs. 

Upon  our  return  to  Mt)ntp.  llier  the 
relation  of  this  cnterj'.rife  tnilamed  the 
courage  of  our  young  naturahlls,  and 
froze  the  hearts  of  the  j»ei«s  maitres. 
Many  foliched  the  favour  of  «c':oin- 
panying  us  on  our  next  expeau-on, 
and  more  than  we  could  puiiibiy  ad¬ 
mit. 

On  Saturday,  therefore,  the  1 5th  of 
July,  Mefl.  Lonjon,  father  and  fon,  M. 
Brunet,  and  fevcral  oti^rs,  agreed  tt> 
accompany  me,  w  ith  the  mm  rtfolution 
of  j)cnetrating  to  .the  bottom  of  the 
grotto,  whatever  might  hajipen. 

Every  precaution  was  taken  which 
prudence  could  fuggelt,  the  ladder 
was  repaired,  and  men  were  employed 
for  two  days  in  making  fuj>ports  for 
the  feet,  and  placing  pegs  of  iron  for 
fixing  the  roixs. 

We  dqwncd  early,  lightly  cloatli- 
ed,  furnithed  with  a  thermomcier, 
pencils,  and  hammers  :  at  once  pain¬ 
ters,  niafons,  naturalills,  and  mecha¬ 
nics,  we  infpired  one  another  mutually 
with  chcarhilnefs  and  courage.  W'e 
followed  without  difficulty  tire  road 
I  have  already  defciibcd,  till  we  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  cavern  at  the  frightful 
precipice  which  had  flopped  us  before. 
Having  osercome  this  difficohv,  and 
feveral  others  of  great  danger,  two  of 
our  companions  refuted  to  follow  us, 
when  we  were  juft  about  to  arrive  at 
die  end  of  our  labours. 

We  came  at  la!f  then  to  a  folid 
bottom  on  which  wc  could  walk,  if 
not  with  cafe,  at  leafl  with  Lftivr 
when  every  flcp  prelented  a  new  fub- 
jeft  for  admiration. 

-  An  altar,  white  like  the  finefl  txirce- 
laine,  three  feet  peifediv  oval, 
and  furrounded  w'idi  regular  fieps;  W.ts 
the  firfl  oljed  that  iVruck  us.  The  table 
of  this  altai  is  moil  bcnutifuliy  enamel¬ 
led  wnih  a- fort  of  foliage,  imbricated 
like,  the  leaves  of  aa  artichakc. 
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Further  are  four  twifted  columns  of 
a  yellowifh  colour,  but  in  fevcral  pla¬ 
its  tranfparent,  notwithdanding  their 
fize,  for  four  men  could  not  embrace 
them.  It  was  impofiible  to  meafure 
their  height,  but  they  feemed  to  touch 
the  roof. 

This  place  is  fo  large  that  our  eyes 
could  not  elHmate  either  its  elevation 
or  depth.  We  perceived  cavities  into 
vdiich  the  induflry  of  man  could  not 
penetrate.  While  feated on  this  altar, 
we  were  furrounded  with  a  number 
of  (lupendous  objects  which  affei^ed 
us  with  mute  admiration.  Among 
dihets  there  was  an  obelifle,  high  as  a 
fteeple,  pointed  and  perfe^Iy.  round, 
of  a  reddilh  colour,  carved  its  whole 
height,  and  in  the  mod  e..aA  propor¬ 
tions  ;  huge  maifes  like  churches,  fome- 
times  in  the  form  of  cafeades,  and 
fometimes  in  that  of  clouds  ;  pillars 
broken  in  all  diredions,  and  covered 
with  ramifications  of  enamd,  formed 
the  mod  varied  and  phantadic  comln- 
nations.  A  fcuU  was  the  only  obje(d 
that  didurbed  our  enchantment ;  wc 
were  at  a  lofs  to  conceive  how  the  un¬ 
happy  being  that  owned  it  could  have 
penetrated  to  fuch  a  depth,  confideiing 
the  pains  that  our  defeent  had  cod  us  ; 
but  at  lad  we  concluded  that  the  wa¬ 
ter,  which  every  Winter  inundates  this 
grotto,  mud  have  brought  hither  the 
bead,  and  we  re-affumed  our  gaiety. 

One  of  the  fined  objeds  in  this 
grotto  is  a  colodal  datue,  'placed  on  a 
pededal,  which  reprefents  a  woman 
holding  two  children.  This  piece 
would  be  worthy  the  poflelfion  of  the 
gicated  Sovereign  of  Europe,  if  it 
could  be  procured  in  tlie  form  which 
we  very  didinflly  and  vnthout  any 
sllufion  viewed  it  in.  It  is  adorned 
with  fringes,  curtains,  and  canopies. 
Inlaid  with  enamel  and  crydal,  with  la¬ 
ces  and  ribbands  fo  delicately  wrought, 
that  one  mud  be  convinc^  that  no 
human  being  had  ever  penetrated  thefc 
regions,  before  he  can  believe  that  it 
is  not  the  workmaodiip  of  the  mod 
ikilful  artilL 


This  gtptto  is  round  ;  it  may  bft 
compared  to  a  datcly  church  furruund- 
cd  with  chapels  of  different  heights  s 
the  centre  is  a  dome  too  high  to  be 
raeafured,  but  wc  fuppofed,  from  the 
height  wc  had  defeended,  that  it  was 
about  50  toifes.  The  bottom  is  wet, 
in  fomc  of  the  caverns  the  ground  is 
black,  and  among  others  there  is  one 
that  pci  fe^ly  refcmblcs  a  riding-houfe, 
with  a  pillar  in  the  middle. 

It  is  inipolLble  to  deferibe  every  thing 
we  faw  in  this  place,  and  in  the  little 
chambers  adjoining,  during  ten  hours 
which  we  employed  in  defeending 
and  obfening.  Many  parts  w'cre  fo 
beautiful,  fo  regular,  and  fo  happily 
formed,  that  they  were  entitled  to  all 
our  praife.  Enthuliafm  admires  eve¬ 
ry  thing,  but  indeed  there  were  many 
pieces  wliich  it  is  impoilible  to  dcfciibe 
that  pcrfedly  charmed  us.  The  cal¬ 
careous  fi>ar  which  is  found  in  this 
grotto  is  of  the  fincil  kind,  and  would 
produce  mod  valuable  alaba/ler.  We 
wiflied  to  carry  away  every  thing,  and 
have  even  to  reproach  ouifelvcs  with 
deftroying  many  of  tliefe  objedsof  our 
admiration. 

In  this  place  wc  dined,  and  it  was 
illuminated  as  well  as  fo  vad  a  place 
could  well  be ;  for  tlie  light  of  the 
greated  torch  feemed  only  equal  to 
that  of  an  ordinary  taper. 

After  dinner  we  made  the  process 
verbal  of  our  defeent,  and  of  the  means 
wc  had  employed  to  eifed  it :  we  put 
it  into  a  fealed  bottle,  which  was  pla¬ 
ced  where  it  could  not  be  broken  ;  a 
tin  box  contained  our  names,  and  to 
the  deeped  part  of  tlic  grotto  we  af-. 
fixed  a  piece  of  lead  with  our  names 
inferibed.  Thefe  little  cffufions  of 
fcif-love  would  not  appear  furprifing, 
if  the  reader  could  have  any  idea  of 
the  patience,  the  courage,  and  circum- 
Ipedion  which  it  was  necelfary  for  us 
to  exert  in  this  laborious  and  hazard¬ 
ous  enterprize. 

Our  torches,  which  were  nearly  fi- 
niflred  warned  us  to  depan,  which  we 
did  Avith  regret.  Let  not  our  reluc¬ 
tance 
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tance  bs  confidcrcd  as  the  effcA  of  emerged  into  day,  we  thought  our- 
enthuHaTm  ;  a  whole  day  may  be  fpent  felves  newly  awaked  out  of  a  dreaiA 
here  without  having  time  to  view  eve-  which  we  were  forry  had  ended, 
ry  thing  that  is  wo^y  of  being  feen.  There  may  be  in  the  bowels  of  th« 
After  having  fpent  in  thefe  caverns  earth  other  grottoes  as  beautiful  at 
twelve  hours  and  a  half,  we  left  them  this  ;  but  my  perfuaflon,  that  none  of 
srithout  having  fuffered  any  difafter  them  can  excell  it,  is  the  only  motive 
except  extreme  fatigue.  The  air  is  that  has  prompted  me  to  puhlifh  this 
Inoift  without  being  noxious ;  it  is  defeription,  for  the  exaAnefs  and  au- 
even  ftiendly  to  weak  htngs.  When  thenticity  of  which  1  fhall  be  anfwer- 
we  left  this  place  of  enchantment,  and  able. 


Account  of  the  hfcHs  called  Aphides,  and  Remarks  on  the  Natural  Hiftory  of 
the  Bee.  By  George  Adams. 

The  habits  of  the  Pucerons  are  and  this  you  may  purfue  through  many 
fo  very  fingular,  that  I  cannot  generations. 

fiafs  them  over  in  (Hence  ;  the  more  Mr  Bonnet  had  repeated  experi- 
b,  as  they  are  a  very  curious  obie<5l  ments  of  this  kind,  as  far  as  the  uxth 
for  the  microfeope.  They  are  called  generation,  which  all  uniformly  pre- 
by  various  names,  the  proper  one  is  fented  the  obferver  with  fruitful  vir* 
aphis  ;  that  which  they  are  moll  known  gins,  when  he  was  engaged  in  a  feries 
by  is  puccron,  though  they  are  foine-  of  new  and  tedious  experiments,  from 
times  called  vine-fretters  and  plant-  a  fufpicion  imparted  by  Mr  Trembley 
lice.  They  belong  to  the  hemiptera  in  a  letter  to  him,  who  thus  exprefles 
order.  The  roftrum  is  infleAed,  the  himfclf :  “  I  have  formed  the  defiga 
antennx  are  longer  than  the  thorax,  “  of  rearing  feveral  generations  of  foli- 
fome  have  four  ere<5t  wings,  others  “  tary  pucerons,  in  order  to  fee  if  they 
have  none  at  all :  towards  the  end  of  “  would  all  equally  bring  fonh  young.' 
the  belly  thcie  arc  two  tubes,  from  “  In  cafes  fo  remote  from  ufnal  cir- 
which  is  ejefted  that  moll  delicate  “  cumllances,  it  is  allowed  to  try  all 
juice  called  honey-dew.  **  forts  of  means ;  and  1  argued  with 

The  aphides  are  a  very  numerous  “  myfelf,  who  knows  but  that  one 
genus.  Linnxus  has  enumerated  thir-  “  copulation  might  ferve  for  feveral 
ty-three  different  fpecies,  whofe  trivial  “  generations  V*  Tliis  **  nuko  hurts'* 
names  are  taken  from  the  plant  which  perfuaded  Mr  Bonnet  that  he  had  nut 
they  inhabit,  though  it  is  probable  the  fdhciently  purfued  his  invelligations. 
number  is  much  larger,  as  the  fame  He  therefore  now  reared  to  the  tenth 
plant  is  often  found  to  fupport  two  or  generation  his  folitary  aphides,  having 
three  different  forts  of  aphides.  the  ptience  to  keep  an  cxaA  account 

An  aphis,  or  puceron,  brought  up  of  the  days  and  hours  of  the  birth  of 
in  the  moll  perfeft  folitude  from  the  each  generation.  He  then  difeovered 
very  moment  of  its  birth,  in  a  few  days  both  males  and  females  among  them; 
will  be  found  in  the  midll  of  a  nume-  whofe  amours  were  not  in  the  leaft 
rous  family  :  repeat  the  er^riment  equivocal ;  the  males  are  produced 
on  one  of  the  individuals  of  this  fa-  only  in  the  tenth  generation,  and 
'  tnily,  and  you  trill  find  this  fecond  are  ^but  few  in  num^r ;  that  thefe 
generation  will  multiply  like  its  prent,  foon  arriring  at  their  full  growth,  c6- 

{wlate 
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pulate  with  the  ftiir^ales,  and  tliat  the 
virtue  of  this ,  copulation  lerves  fur 
ten  lucccHive  generations  ;  that  all 
tlieie  generations,  exce])t  the  £ril, 
from  fecundated  eggs,  are  produced 
viviparous,  and  'all  the  individuals  arc 
females,  except  thofe  of  the  lalf  gener¬ 
ation,  among  whom  lome  males  aj)peat 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  frelh  lencs. 

_,ln  prdtr  to  gite  a  l^^irtltei  iniight 
into  the  nature  of  thefe  ihfeiU,  1 
fliall  infert  an  extrm^  of  a  defeription 
ot  liie  ditfeeuit_gencrations.  of  them 
by  Dr  Richardlon,  as  publiihed  in 
•  the  i’hilolophical  Traniattioas,  vol. 
Ixi.-  * . 

“  The  great  variety  of  fj)ccies  which 
occur  to  the  infedts  now  under  conli- 
deration,  may  mak^  an  inquiry  into 
their  particular  natures  ieem  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  perjJexing ;  but  by  reducing  them 
under  their  proper  genus,  the  difficulty 
is  confideraWy  diminllhed.  We  may 
leufonably  fuppu%all  the  infc<ils,  com¬ 
prehended  under  any  diflind  genus, 
to  pai  taJte  of  oue  general  nature  ;  and 
by  diligeutJy  examining  any  particular 
fpecics,  ntay  thence  gain  fame  infight 
into  the  nature  of  all  the  relt.  With 
tliis  view  Dr  RIchardfon  chofe  out  of 
the  various  forts  of  aphides  the  largell 
of  thofe  found  on  the  rcfe-trec,  not 
only  as  its  fiae  njakes  it  more  ccnljii- 
cuous,  but  as  llitre  are  few  others  of 
fo  long  a  duration.  This  foit  appears 
early  in  the  Spring,  and  continues  btc 
in  the  Autumn  ;  while  feveral  arc  lin 
mired  to  a  mucli  ihorcer  term,  in  con¬ 
formity  to  the  different  trees  and  jilants 
from  whence  they  draw  their  nouriili- 
ment. 

I.  If  at  the  beginning  of  Febiuary 
tltc  weather  happens  to  be  fo  warm  as 
to  make  tlie  buds  ot  the  rofe-irce  fwell 
and  ap})ear  green,  fnuli  aphides  are 
frequently  to  be  found  on  them,  tho’ 
not  larger  than  the  young  ones  in 
Summer,  when  fitfl  pioduc«d.  It  will 
be  found,  that  ihclc  aphides  which  ap-. 
pear  only  in  Spring,  proceed  fiom  fmall 
black  oval  Pggs,  which  were  depohted 
M)  tht  Lll  year’s  dioot  j  though  whaA 
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it  happens  that  the  infed  makes  tda 
early  an  appearance,  the  greater  part 
luffer  from  tire  lharp,  weather  that,  u- 
iuaiiy  luccecds  ;  by  wliich  nieaus,  the 
roie-trees  are  fomc  years  in  a  manner 
freed  from  them.  The  fame  kind  uf 
animal  is  then  at  one  time  of  tlie  yeac 
viviparous,'  and  at  anotirer  oviparous. , 
Thule  aphides  which  Hand  the  fe< 
verity  of  the  weather  feklom  come  to 
tlicii  full  growth  before  the  mor.tli  of 
April,  at  wliich  time  they  ufually  bc- 
glo  to  .breed,  ^ter  twice  calling  off 
tlieir  exuvia’,  or  outward  covering.  It 
appears  xlraLthcy  are  all  females,  whiqh 
produce  each  of  them  a  numerous  prtJ- 
geriy,  'and  tliit  w'iihout  having  inter- 
courfe  with  any  imle  inlcul  t  they  ar^ 
viviparous,  and  what  is  equally  lingu¬ 
lar,  the  yugng  ones  all  come  into  the 
world  backwaids.  When  they  firlt 
come  from  the  parent,  they  aie  enve¬ 
loped  by  a  thin  membrane,  having  in 
tliis  lituation  the  appearance  of  an  q- 
val  egg  ;  thefe  egg-like  apjtearanccs  ad* 
here  by  one  extremity  to  the  mother, 
while  the  young  onescur.tained  in  them 
extend  tlie  other,  by  that  means  gra¬ 
dually  drawing  the  luptured  membrane 
over  the  head  and  body  to  the  hind  feet. 
During  this  ojieracion,  and  for  fom® 
time  alter,  the  fore  part  of  the  head 
adheres,  by  means  ot  lomething  glu* 
tinous,  to  the  vent  of  the  parent.  Be* 
ing  tlius  fulpended  in  t'ne  air,  it  fooir 
frees  itfelf  from  tlie  membrane  in  whiefi 
it  was  confined  ;  and  after  its  liiiibs  are. 
a  little  ftrengiliened,  is  fet  down  oq 
fomc  tender  ihuots,  and  left  to  provide 
for  itfelf.  j 

In  the  Spring  months  there  appear 
on  the  rofe-trees  but  two  generations 
of.apliides,  including  thofe  which  pro^ 
ceed  immediately  from  the  lall  year’s 
eggs  ;  the  warinUi  of  tite  Summer  adds 
fo  much  to  Uicir  feitiliiy,  that  no  Iclg 
than  five  generations  lucceed  one  anor 
ther  in  the  interval  One  is  producer^ 
in  May,  which  cafts  oi7  its  covering  i 
while  the  months  of  June  and  July 
each  fnpply  two  more,  which  call 
thur  coveriogs  Uittc  or  four  times. 
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ttcordiffg  to  the  different  warnr.th  of 
the  fc^fon.  This  frequent  chanjec  of 
their  outward  coat  is  tlie  more  ex.ira- 
ordiaary,  bccaufe  it  is  re])eated  more 
ofren  when  the  infects  come  the  fotm* 
eft  to  their  orowth,  which  fometimes 
hajijvens  in  tea  days,  wltere  warmth 
and  plenty  of  nouriihment  confpired. 

Early  in  the  month  of  June,  fomc 
of  the  third  generation  which  were 
produced  about  live  middle  of  M*y, 
after  calling  off  their  kft  covering, 
difeover  four  creel  wings  much  longer 
than  their  bodies ;  and  d,c  lame  is  ob« 
fervahle  in  all  the  foccccding  genera¬ 
tions  which  are  produced  during  the 
Summer  months,  but  Hill  without  a- 
ny  divcrfity  of  fex  ;  for  fome  time  be¬ 
fore  the  aphides  coroc  to  their  full 
growth,  it  is  cafy  to  diftinguifh  which 
will  have  wings,  by  a  remarkable  full- 
nefs  of  the  b  ead,  which  in  the  others 
is  hiirdly  to  be  diflinguiihed  from  the 
body*  When  the  lall  covering  is  re- 
jeifbd,  the  wings,  which  were  before 
folded  up  in  a  very  narrow  compafs, 
are  gradually  extended  in  a  very  fur- 
prizing  manner,  till  their  dinienhons 
are  at  lall  very  conlidcrablc. 

The  inctcaie  of  thefe  infecls  in  the 
Summer  time  is  fo  very'  great,  that  by 
wounding  and  e'^haulling  the  tender 
flinots  they  would  frequently  fupprefs 
all  vegetation,  had  they  not  many  c- 
ncmics  to  rellrain  them.  Notwith- 
ftandlng  thefe  infefts  have  a  numerous 
tribe  of  enemies,  they  are  not  without 
friends,  if  thofe  may  be  confidered  as 
fuch,  who  are  officious  in  their  attend¬ 
ance  for  the  good  things  they  expeft 
to  rea])  thereby.  The  ant  and  the  bee 
•re  of  this  kind,  colleding  the  honey 
in  which  the  aphides  abound,  but  with 
this  difference,  that  the  ants  are  con- 
ftunt  vifitors,  the  bee  only  when  flow¬ 
ers  are  fcarce  ;  the  ants  will  fuck  in 
the  honey  while  the  aphides  are  in  the 
•<51  of  difeharging  it ;  the  bees  only 
Colledl  it  from  the  leaves  on  which  it 
has  fallen 

In  the  Autumn  three  more  gene- 
e^iioQs  of  the  aphides  are  i>cod4ced« 
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two  of  which  gcnccftlly  make  their  apr 
pearan’ce  in  the  month  of  Augud,  and 
the  third  before  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  two  fird  differ  in  no 
refpedt  from  thofe  which  are  found  in 
Summer  ;  Imt  the  third  differs  greatly 
from  all  the  red.  Tho’  all  the  aphides 
which  have  hitherto  appeared  were  fe¬ 
males,  in  this  tenth  generation  feverai 
male  inle<5ls  are  found,  hut  not  by  any 
means  io  numerous  as  the  females. 

The  females  have  at  fird  the  liim# 
apiiearance  with  thofe  of  the  former 
generations,  but  in  a  few  days  their 
colour  changes  from  a  green  to  a  ycU 
low,  which  is  gradually  converteil  in¬ 
to  an  oiangc  before  they  come  to  their 
full  growth ;  they  differ  allb  in  ano¬ 
ther  refi)e<5t  from  thofe  w’hich  occur 
in  Summer,  for  all  thefe  yellow  fe^ 
males  are  without  wings.  The  mala 
inle<5ls  are,  however,  dill  more  re¬ 
markable,  their  outward  appearanco 
readily  didinguilhing  them  from  this 
and  all  other  generations.  When  firft 
produced,  they  are  not  of  a  green  co¬ 
lour  like  the  red,  but  of  a  reddilh 
brown,  and  have  afterwards  a  dark 
line  along  the  back  ;  they  come  to 
their  full  growth  in  about  three  weeks, 
and  tlicn  cad  off  their  lad  covering, 
the  whole  infcdl  being  after  this  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour,  the  wings  only 
excepted  ;  but  after  this  change  to  a 
deeper  yellow,  and  in  a  very  few  hours 
to  a  dark  brown,  if  we  except  the  bo¬ 
dy,  which  is  fomething  lighter  colour¬ 
ed,  and  has  a  reddilh  c,»d.  The  males 
no  Iboncr  come  to  maturity  than  they 
copulate  with  the  females,  w’ho  in  a 
day  or  two  alter  their  intercourfe  with 
the  males  lay  their  eggs,  generally  near 
the  buds.  Where  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  crowded  together,  they  of  courfe 
interfere  with  each  other,  in  which 
tliey  will  frequently  deixilit  their  eggs 
on  other  parts  of  tho  branches. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  a- 
phidcs  derive  confidcrable  advantages 
by  living  in  focicty  ;  the  reiterated 
pumdures  of  a  great  number  of  t:#'TV 
ouy  ama>5la  laigcr  quantity  of  nutim-r 
:  003 
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om  juices  to  that  part  of  the  tree,  or  the  mother  of  the  next  jrenerttlon ;  tiK  ' 
plant,  where  lliey  have  taken  up  ilteir  tlic  drones  are  the  males,  hy  which 
abode.  flie  is  fecundated :  and  that  the  work* 

iig  l)ccs,  or  thofe  that  colltek  wax  on 
In  the  natural  hiftory  of  infe(f>«,  new  the  flowers,  that  kne  id  it,  and  form 
objects  of  furpnze  arc  ettntinuaily  ri-  from  it  the  combs  and  cells,  which 
fing  before  the  obferver:  lingular  as  tiiey  afterwards  fill  with  honey,  are 
we  hare  already  (I'cwn  is  the  [  rodoc-  of  neither  fex.  Ti»e  queen -bee  is 
tion  of  the  I’uceron,  that  of  the  l‘.ee  known  by  its  fize,  being  generally 
will  not  be  found  to  be  Icfs  lo ;  and  much  larger  than  the  working-ljee  or 

though  this  little  rtjHilJic  has  at  all  the  drone . 

times  gained  univerl.d  clfecm  and  ad-  Mr  Schirach,  a  German  natiiralill, 
miration,  though  they  have  attracted  affirms,  that  all  the  common  bees  are 
the  attention  of  the  moll  ingenious  females  in  difgnife,  in  which  the  organs 
Sind  laborious  inquirers  into  nature,  that  diitinguilh  the  fex,  and  jianicu* 
yet  the  mode  of  propagating  their  larly  the  ovaria,  arc  obliterated,  or  at 
ij)ecies  feems  to  have  baffled  the  in-  leal!  from  their  extreme  minutenefs 
genuity  of  ages,  and  rendered  their  has  e  efcaped  the  oblerver’s  eye  ;  that 
attempts  to  difeover  it  abortive  ;  even  every  one  of  thofe  bees,  in  the  earlier 
the  labours  and  fcrupulous  attention  period  of  its  exiltencc,  is  capable  of 
of  Swammerdam  were  unfuccefsful ;  becoming  a  queen  l)ee,  if  the  whole 
though,  W'hilc  he  was  WTiiing  his  trea-  community  Ihould  think  it  proper  to 
tife  on  bees,  his  daily  labour  began  at  nurle  it  in  a  particular  ntanner,  and 
lix  f  n  the  morning,  and  from  that  hour  raife  it  to  that  rank  r  in  fiiort,  that  the 
till  twelve  he  continued  watching  their  queen  bee  lays  only  two  kinds  of  eggs* 
operations,  his  head  in  a  manner  dif-  thofe  that  are  to  ptodiice  the  dronesj 
folving  into  fwcat,  under  the  irre*  and  thofe  from  which  the  working 
fifliblc  ardour  of  the  fun ;  and  if  he  bees  are  to  proceed, 
dcfirted  at  noon,  it  was  only  bccanfe  Mr  Schirach  made  his  exj>crimcnt$ 
his  eyes  then  became  too  weak,  as  not  only  in  the  early  Spring  months, 
well  from  the  extraordinary  afflux  of  but  even  as  late  as  November.  He 
liglit  and  the  ufe  of  glalfcs,  to  continue  cut  oft  from  an  old  hive  a  piece  of  the 
longer  exercilld  by  fuch  minute  ob-  brood-comb,  taking  care  that  it  con- 
jerts.  He  fpent  one  month  entirely  tained  worms  which  had  been  hatched 
in  examining,  deferibing,  and  repre-  about  three  days.  He  fixed  this  in 
fenting  their  intelHncs  ;  and  many  an  empty  hive,  together  with  a  piece 
months  on  other  parts  :  employing  of  honcy-comb,  for  food  to  his  bees, 
whole  days  in  making  obfervations,  and  then  introduced  a  number  of  com- 
and  whole  nights  in  regiltcring  them,  mon  bees  into  the  hive.  As  foon  as 
till  at  lad  he  brought  his  treatile  of  thcle  found  thendeivcs  deprived  of 
bees  to  the  wilhei'-for  perfection;  a  their  queen  and  their  liberty,  a  dreadful 
work  which  all  the  ages,  from  the  uproar  took  place,  which  lallcd  tor  the 
commencement  of  natural  hillory  to  fj»acc  of  twenty-foi.r  hours.  On  the 
our  own  limes,  have  produced  nothing  ctflation  of  this  tumult  they  betook 
to  equal,  nothing  to  compare  with  it.  thcinfelvcs  to  woik,  fait  proceeding  ro 
“  Read  it,  fays  the  great  Jioerhaave,  the  conllruClicn  of  a  royal  cell,  and 
confidcr  it,  and  then  judge  for  your-  then  taking  the  proper  methods  for 
fclf.”  Reaumur,  however,  thought  feeding  and  hatching  the  brood  inclo- 
he  had  in  fomc  meofurc  removed  the  fed  with  them  ;  fometimes  even  ua 
Teil,  and  explained  their  manner  of  the  fecond  day  the  foundation  of  one 
gcif  rating  ;  he  fupjiofcs  the  quecn-bee  or  more  royal  cells  vvcrc  to  be  percci- 
to  be  the  only  female  in  the  hive,  and  vui }  the  view  of  which  fiucifficd  cer« 
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tain  indicitions  tliat  they  had  elefted 
one  of  the  inclofed  worms  to  the  fove- 
reigntv.  ITie  bees  may  now  be  left 
at  libertv. 

Tlie  final  refult  of  thefe  experi¬ 
ments  is,  that  the  colony  of  working 
bees  being  thus  ihut  up  with  a  moricl 
of  brood-comb,  not  only  hatch,  but  at 
the  end  of  elgliteen  or  twenty  days 
produce  from  thence  one  or  two  queens, 
whicli  have  to  all  appearance  proceed¬ 
ed  from  worms  of  the  common  fort, 
which  appears  to  have  been  converted 
by  them  into  a  queen,  merely  bccaufe 
thev  wanted  one. 

From  experiments  of  the  (lime  kind, 
varied  and  ^ten  repeated,  Mr  Shlrach 
concludes  that  all  the  common  work¬ 
ing  bees  were  originally  of  the  female 
fex  ;  but  that  if  they  are  not  fed,  lod¬ 
ged,  and  brought  4p  in  a  particular 
manner  while  they  are  in  a  larva  (late, 
their  organs  are  not  develoj>ed ;  and 
that  it  is  to  tlris  circumllance  attend¬ 
ing  the  bringing  up  of  the  queen,  that 
the  cxtcnfiun  of  the  female  organs  is 
effctfled,  and  the  ditference  in  her 
form  and  (ize  prodneed. 

Mr  Debraw  has  carried  the  fubjei^l 
furtlier,  by  difeovering  the  impregna¬ 
tion  of  the  eggs  by  the  males,  and  the 
difference  of  the  fize  among  the  drones 
or  males  ;  though  indeed  this  lad  cir- 
cumdance  was  not  unknown  to  Mefs. 
Maraldi  and  Reaumur.  Mr  Debraw 
watched  the  glafs  hives  with  indefa¬ 
tigable  auention,  from  the  moment 
tlie  Itees,  among  which  he  took  care 
there  fiiouid  be  a  large  nuntber  of 
drones,  were  put  into  them,  to  the 
queen’s  laying  her  eggs,  which  gene¬ 
rally  happens  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  ; 
he  obierved,  that  on  the  firll  or  fecund 
day  (always  before  the  third)  from 
the  time  tite  eggs  arc  placed  in  the 
cells,  a  great  number  of  bees  fadening 
theinfelves  to  one  another  hung  down 
in  the  form  of  a  curtain,  from  the  top 
to  tlie  bottom  of  the  hive ;  they  h^d 
done  the  fame  at  the  rime  the  queen  de- 
pufited  her  eggs,  an  operation  which 
feems  contrived  on  puipofc  to  conceal 
Vdut  istrania'ting :  however,  through 
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fome  pans  of  this  veil  he  was  enabled 
to  fee  fome  of  the  bees  inferting  the 
j'oderior  part  of  their  bodies  each  in¬ 
to  a  cel',  and  finking  into,  but  continu¬ 
ing  there  only  a  little  while.  When 
they  had  retired,  it  was  eafy  to.dif- 
cover  a  whitilh  liquor  left  in  the  angle 
of  the  balis  of  each  cell,  which  con¬ 
tained  an  egg.  In  a  day  or  tM'O  this 
liquor  was  ai'lbrlted  into  the  embryo, 
which  on  the  fourth  day  aflbmcs  its 
worm  or  larva  date,  to  which  the 
working  bees  bring  a  little  honey  fur 
nourilhment,  during  the  fird  eight  or 
ten  days  after  its  birth.  When  the 
bees  find  the  worm  has  attained  its 
full  growth,  they  leave  off  bringing  it 
food,  they  know  it  has  no  more  need 
of  it ;  they  have  dill,  however,  ano¬ 
ther  fcrvice  to  pay  it,  in  which  they 
never  fail,  it  is  that  of  (hutting  it  up 
in  its  cell,  where  the  larva  is  inclofed 
for  eight  or  ten  days :  here  a  further 
change  takes  place  ;  the  larva,  which 
was  hcrctefore  idle,  now  begins  tu 
work,  and  lines  its  cell  with  fine  filk, 
while  the  woi  king-bees  inclofe  it  ex¬ 
teriorly  with  a  wax  covering.  The 
concealed  larva  then  voids  its  excre¬ 
ment,  quits  its  fKin,  and  affumes  the 
pupa  ;  at  the  end  of  fome  days  the 
young  bee  acquires  fuff.cicnt  drengi^ 
to  quit  the  (lender  covering  of  the  pupa, 
tear  the  wax  covering  of  its  cell,  and 
proceeds  a  pcrfcid  inle<5l. 

To  prove  further  that  the  eggs  are 
fecundated  by  the  males,  and  tlua 
their  prcfcnce  is  necedary  at  the  time 
of  breeding,  Mr  Debraw  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ex',)eriments.  They  confub 
in  leaving  in  a  hive  the  queen,  with 
only  the  common  or  working  bees, 
without  any  drones,  to  fee  whether 
the  eggs  (he  laid  would  be  prolific. 
To  this  end,  he  took  a  fwarm,  and 
(hook  all  the  bees  into  a  tub  of  water, 
leaving  them  there  till  they  were  quite 
fenfclefs ;  by  which  mean*  he  could 
didinguKh  the  drones,  without  any 
danger  of  being  (lung : .  he  then  refto- 
red  the  queen  and  working -beet  to 
their  former  (late,  by  fpreading  thcin 
on  a  brown  piper  in  the  fun; 
c  i  ibis 
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this  he  replaced  them  in  a  gbfs  hive, 
where  they  foon  began  to  work  as 
irfual.  The  queen  laid  eggs,  which, 
to  his  gicat  liirjirife,  were  impregna¬ 
ted  ;  fot  he  imagined  he  had  feparated 
ail  the  drones,  or  males,  and  theiefore 
omitted  watching  them;  ?t  the  end* 
of  twenty  days  he  iound  fevtral  of  his 
eggs  had,  ia  the  ulual  courfc  of 
changes,  produced  beer,  while  fome 
bad  withered  away,  and  others  were 
covered  with  honey-  Hence  he  in¬ 
ferred,  that  fome  of  the  males  had  e- 
Ibaped  his  notice,  and  impregnated 
part  of  the  eggs.  I'o  convince  him- 
itlf  of  this,  he  took  away  all  the  brood 
Comb  that  was  in  the  hive,  in  order  to 
oblige  the  bees  to  provide  a  frefli  quan¬ 
tity,  being  determined  to  watch  nar- 
imwly  their  motions  after  new  eggs 
fliould  be  laid  in  the  cells.  On  the 
(ccond  day  after  the  eggs  were  pla¬ 
ced  in  the  cells,  he  perceived  the  fame 
operation  that  waS  mentioned  before, 
namely,  that  of  the  bees  hanging  down 
ui  the  form  of  a  curtain,  while  others 
thru!!  the  pofterior  part  of  the  body 
into  the  cells.  Re  then  introduced 
his  hand  into  the  hive,  broke  off  a 
piece  of  the  comb,  in  wdiich  there 
were  two  of  thefe  infe<£ls  ;  he  found 
ito  neither  of  them  any  fting  (a  cir- 
cumftance  peculi-ar  to  the  drones  ;) 
ejion  diffciJiion,  with  the  alBftance  of 
a  microfeopc,  he  difeovered  the  four 
Cylindrical  bodies  which  contain  the 
glutinous  liquor,  of  a  whitilh  colour, 
as  obferved  by  Maraldi  in  the  large 
drones.  He  was  therefore  now  un¬ 
der  a  neccirtty  of  repeating  his  experi¬ 
ments,  in  deftroying  the  males,  and 
even  thofc  which  might  be  fufjiefled 
to  be  fuch. 

He  once  more  immerfed  the  fame 
bees  in  water,  and  when  they  apjwar- 
ed  in  a  fcnfelcfs  date,  he  gently  preffed 
every  one,  in  order  to  diftinguni  thofe 
armed  with  (lings  from  thofe  which 
had  none,  and  wliicli  of  courfe  he  fup- 
pofed  to  be  ntalts :  of  thofe  laft  he 
round  fifiy-fevcn,  and  replaced  the 
fwatm  in  a  glab  hiv  e,  where  they  Im> 


mediately  applied  again  to  the  work 
of  making  cells,  and  on  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day,  very  eaily  in  tlic  morning, 
he  had  the  pieafurc  to  fee  the  queen 
bee  depofit  her  eg;;s  in  thofe  cells :  he 
continued  watching  molt  patt  of  the 
enfuiitg  days,  but  could  difeover  no¬ 
thing  of  wkit  he  h  id  feen  before. 

The  eggs  after  the  fourth  d^y,  in- 
Head  of  changing  in  the  manner  of 
caterpillars,  were  found  in  the  fame 
ftatc  they  were  the  firft  day,  except 
that  fome  were  covered  with  Imney. 
A  (ingular  event  happened  the  next 
day,  about  noon ;  all  the  bees  left 
their  ov/n  hive,  and  were  feen  attempt- 
tng  to  get  into  a  neighbouring  hive, 
on  the  liool  of  which  the  queen  was 
found  dead,  being  no  doubt  flain  in 
the  egagement.  This  event  feems  to 
have  krifen  from  the  great  dchre  of 
perpetuating  their  Ipccics,  and  to  which 
end  the  concurrence  of  the  males 
feems  fi)  abfolutcly  nccelTary  ;  it  made 
tlicm  defert  their  habitation,  where 
no  males  were  left,  in  oider  to  fix  a  rc- 
fidence  in  a  new  one,  in  whidi  there 
was  a  good  Hock  of  them. 

To  be  furtlier  fatisfied,  Mr  De- 
braw  took  the  brood-comb,  which  had 
not  Ixcn  impregn;ucd,  and  divided  It 
into  two  parts  ;  one  he  placed  under 
a  glafs  bell.  No.  i.  With  hoocy-comb 
for  the  bees  ftiod,  taking  care  to  leave 
a  queen,  but  no  drones,  among  the 
bees  confined  in  it :  the  other  piece  of 
brood-comb  he  placed  undei  another 
glafs  bell,  No.  2,  with  a  few  diones» 
a  queen,  and  a  proportionable  number 
of  common  bees.  The  rclult  was, 
that  in  the  glafs.  No.  i,  there  was 
tto  impregnation,  the  eggs  remained  in 
the  fame  ftate  they  were  in  when  pot 
into  the  glafs  j  and  on  giving  the  bees 
their  liberty  on  the  feventh  day,  they 
all  flew  away,  as  was  found  to  be  the 
cafe  in  the  former  expertThent ;  where¬ 
as  in  the  glafs,  No.  2,  the  very  day 
after  the  bees  had  been  put  into  it, 
the  eggs  were  impregnated-  by  the 
drones,  and  the  bees  did  not  leave 
their  hives  on  receiving  tlieir  liberty. 

TUe 


Cdc  oil  th  Popular  Superftnions  of  tU  HTghlards*  lOJ. , 

-'Thf  ecRtor  of  tl>e  Cyclop.Edia  fays,  a  modetn  author  fuggctts,  that  a  finall 
that  the  finall  drones  arc  ail  dead  be*  number  of  drones  are  referred,  to  fup* 
fuie  the  end  of  May,  Mdien  the  larger  ply  the  ncceilitics  of  the  enfoing  yeai  s 
fpccics  appear,  and fuperfede  their  ulc;  but  tlut  they  are  very  little,  li  any* 
and  tiut  It  is  nut  without  rcafon,  tlrat  larger  tlrau  die  contnioa  bee. 


Ode  on  the  Popular  Superftitions  of  th  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Written  ly 
the  liite  Mr  William  Collins  *. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Literary  Clafs  letlng  many  lines  and  words,  and  fub- 
of  the  Koval  Society,  held  on  Aituting  others,  whieh  ate  written  a» 
Monday  I9rh  April  17S4,  the  Rev.  bove  them.  In  particular,  the  grcati> 
Dr  Carlyle  read  an  ode,  written  by  the  eft  part  of  the  twelfth  ftanza  is  new* 
Ikte  Mr  Win.  Collins,  and  addreifed  niodcllcd  in  that  inanhcr.  Thefe  va¬ 
tu  Juiin  Hume,  Eiq;  (author  of  Duu*  nations  I  have  marked  in  notes  on  tlao 
glas  &c.}  on  his  return  to  Scotland  copy  which  is  inclofcd,  and  I  thinik^ 
in  1 749.  The  committee  apixrintcd  they  ftiould  be  printed :  for  literary 
to  fuperintend  the  publication  of  the  people  are  n«)t  indifferent  tq  informal 
Society’s  Tranfadfions  having  judged  tion  of  this  kind,  which  Ihews  th« 
this  ode  to  be  extremely  deferring  of  progreftire  improvement  of  a  thooghfl 
a  place  in  that  collection,  requeffed  in  tlie  mind  of  a  nun  of  g.cnius. 

Mr  Alc.x.  Frafcr  Tytler,  one  of  their  This  ode  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the 
Dumber,  to  procure  from  Dr  Catlylc  poem  alluded  to  in  the  Life  of  Coj- 
every  degree  of  information  which  he  lins  by  Johnfon,  who,  mentmnmg  a 
Could  give  concerning  iu  This  infor-  vifit  nude  by  Dr  Warton  ar,d  his  bro- 
Riation,  which  forms  a  proper  intro-  thcr  to  the  poet  In  bis  laft  ilincfs,  f.iyi, 
dudlion  to  the  poem  itielf,  is  contain-  Pie  (hewed  them,  at  the  lame  tinw* 
ed  in  the  two  following  letters.  “  an  ode,  inferibed  to  Mr  John  PIoinc« 

on  the  iuperffitions  of  the  High* 
Li  tter  from  Mr  Alex.  Frafcr  Tytler  ♦«  lands,  which  they  thought  fuperiof 
to  Mr  John  Robifon,  General  St'  ♦»  jy  Jjjj  other  works,  but  whitA  no 
vretary  of  the  Royal  Society  r/Edin-  «  f^arch  has  yet  found.”  Collins  hinv- 
-  burgh.  fclf,  it  a))pcars  from  this  palTage,  had 

Dr  AK  Sir,  kept  a  copy  of  the  poem,  which,  conli* 

At,  the  dcllic  of  the  Committee  dcring  the  unhappy  circumftances  that 
fur  publilhing  the  Royal  Socle-  attended  his  laft  ilincfs,  it  is  no  woo- 
iv’s  Tranfai^Iions,  1  wrote  to  Dr  Car-  dcr  was  miflaid  or  loft ;  and,  but  for 
lylc,  rcqueftiiig  of  him  an  account  of  that  fortunate  hint  given  by  Jolmlbtv 
all  luch  particulars  regarding  Mr  Col-  it  ajrpeari  fionr  Di  Carlyle’s  letter,  that 
lins’s  poem  as  were  known,  to  him,  the  original  manufeript  would,  in  aU 
tr.d  which  were,  -in  his  opinion,  pro-  probability,  have  undergone  the 
per  to  be  communicated  to  the  public,  fate. 

I  received  from  him  the  incloied  an-  Struck  with  the  Angular  beauty  of 
fwer,  and  he  traniniitted  to  me,  at  the  this  poem,  of  which,  1  believe  no 
fame  time,  the  original  manufeript  in  man  of  tafte  will  fay  that  Dr  Warton 
Mr  Collins’s  handwriting.  It  is  evi-  and  his  brother  have  over-rat^d  the 
dently  the  frima  'cur a  of  the  poem,  merit,  I  could  not  help  regretting  the 
as  you  will  perceive  from  the  altera-  mutilated  form  in  which  it  appeared ; 
iious  made  in  the.  manufeript,  by  dc-  and,  in  talking  on  that  fubjeit  fo  my 
,  Ificad 

^  ■  *  'TranJuRioni  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
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fnend  Mr  Henry  Mackenzie  of  the  That  it  was  hallily  compofed  and  i*. 
Exchequer  (a  gentleman  well  known  correft  ;  but  that  he  would  one  day 
to  the  literary  world  by  many  ingenious  find  ieifurc  to  look  it  over  with  care, 
produilions)  I  propofedtohim  thetafic  Mr  Collins  and  Mr  Home  had  beta 
of  fupplying  the  fifth  ftanza,  and  the  made  acquainted  by  Mr  John  Barrow 
half  of  the  fixth,  which  were  entirely  (the  cordi.tl  youth  mentioned  in  the 
loft.  How  well  he  has  executed  that  firft  ftanza,)  who  had  been  for  fonie 
talk,  the  public  will  judge ;  who,  un-  time  at  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh, 
Icfs  warned  by  the  inverted  commas  had  been  a  volunteer  along  with  NIr 
that  diftingulfn  the  fupplemental  verfes,  Home  in  the  year  1 746,  had  been 
would  probably  never  have  difeovered  taken  prifoiier  with  hint  at  the  battle 
the  chafm.  Several  hcmiftichs,  and  of  Falkirk,  and  had  clcaped,  together 
words  left  blank  by  Mr  Collins,  had  with  him  and  five  or  fix  other  gentle- 
before  been  very  happily  fupplied  by  men,  from  the  caftle  of  Down.  Mr 
Dr  Carlyle.  Thcfc  arc  likcwife  mark-  Barrow  refided  in  1 749  at  Winchef- 
ed  by  inverted  commas.  They  are  a  ter,  where  Mr  Collins  and  Mr  Home 
proof  that  this  poem,  as  Dr  Carlyle  were,  for  a  week  or  two,  together  on 
has  remarked,  was  haftily  compofed  ;  a  vifit.  Mr  Barrow  was  paymafter  in 
but  this  circumftance  evinces,  at  the  America  in  the  war  that  commenced 
fame  time,  the  vigour  of  the  author’s  in  1756,  and  died  in  that  country, 
imagination,  and  the  ready  command  I  thought  no  more  of  the  poem  till 
he  poirdfed  of  harmonious  numbers.  a  few  years  ago,  when,  on  reading 


I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 

To  Alex.  Frafcr  Tytler,  Efq. 
S  I  R, 


Dr  Johnfon’slife  of  Collins,  I  conjedu- 
red  that  it  might  be  the  very  copy  of 
verfes  w'hich  he  mentions,  which  he 
fays  was  much  prized  by  fome  of  his 
ftiends,  and  for  the  lofs  of  which  he 


I  Send  you  inclofcd  the  original  expreftes  regret.  I  fought  for  it  a- 
manufeript  of  Mr  Collins’s  poem,  mong  my  papers  ;  and  perceiving  that 
that,  by  comparing  with  it  the  copy  a  ftanza  and  a  half  were  wanting,  I 
which  i  read  to  the  Society,  you  may  made  the  moft  diligent  fcarch  I  could 
be  able  to  anfwer  moft  of  the  queries  for  them,  but  in  vain.  Whether  or 
put  to  me  by  the  Committee  of  the  not  this  great  chafm  was  In  the  poem 
Royal  Society.  when  it  firft  came  into  my  hands,  is 

Tbe  manufeript  Is  in  Mr  Collins’s  more  than  I  can  remember  at  this  dif- 
handwrliing,  and  fell  Into^  my  hands  tance  of  time. 

among  the  ppers  of  a  friend  of  mine  As  a  curious  and  valuable  fragment, 
and  Mr  John  Home’s,  who  died  as  I  thought  it  could  not  appear  with 
long  ago  as  the  year  1754.  Soon  after  more  advantage  than  in  the  Coliedliua 
1  found  the  poem,  I  fhewed  it  to  Mr  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Home,  who  told  me  that  it  had  been  1  am,  Sir, 

addrefled  to  him  by  Mr  Collins,  on  Your  moft  obedient  fervant, 

bis  leaving  London  in  the  year  1749:  Alex.  Carlyle» 

ODE. 

H" .  ,  thou  return’ll  from  Thames,  whofe  Naiads  long 

Have  feen  thee  ling’ring,  with  a  fond  delay, 

Mid  thofe  foft  friends,  whofe  hearts,  fome  future  day. 

Shall  melt,  perhaps,  to  hear  thy  tragic  fong. 

Go,  not  unmindful  of  that  cordial  youth  *, 

Whom,  long  endear’d,  thou  Itav’ft  by  Lavant’s  fide ; 


*  See  tliC  prcce  ling  letter  from  Dr  Carlyle. 
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*rpgfther  let  us  wifh  him  l^ fling  truth, 

And  joy  untainted  with  ^is  deltin’d  bridCk 
Cu  !  nor  regardlefs,  while  thefe  numbers  boaft 
My  (hort  jiv’d  blifs,  forget  my  focial  name  ; 

But  think  far  oiFliow,  on  the  fuuthern  coail, 

I  met  thy  friendfhip  with  an  e^ual  ^ame  !  • 

Frcih  to  that  foil  thou  turn’ll,  whofe  ev’ry  vale 
Shall  piumpt  the  poet,  and  his  fong  demand  : 

To  tliee  thy  copious  fubjefts  ne’er  (hall  fall ; 

Tiiou  need’ll  but  take  the  pencil  to  thy  hand. 

And  paint  what  all  believe  who  own  thy  genial  land. 

II. 

There  mufl  thou  wake  perforce  thy  Doric  quill, 

’Tis  Fancy’s  land  to  which  thou  fett’ft  thy  feet  ; 

Where  Hill,  ^tis  faid,  the  fairy  people  meet 
Beneath  each  birken  (hade  on  mead  or  hill. 

There  each  trim  lafs  that  Ikims  the  milky  llore 
To  the  fwart  tribes  their  creamy  bowl  allots  | 

By  night  they  lip  it  round  the  cottage-door. 

While  airy  minllrcU  warble  jocund  notes. 

There  every  herd,  by  fad  experience,  knows 

How,  wing’d  with  fate,  their  elf-lhot  arrows  fly  i 
W  hen  lick  ewe  her  Summer  food  foregoes, 

Or,  (Irctch’d  on  earth,  the  hcart-fmit  heifers  lie. 

Such  airy  beings  awe  the  untutor’d  fwain  : 

Nor  thou,  though  learn’d,  his  homelier  thoughts  negleft  ; 

Let  thy  fweer  mule  the  rural  faith  fullain : 

Thefe  are  the  themes  of  fiinple,  furc  effect. 

That  add  new  conquclls  to  her  boundlcfs  reign. 

And  hii,  with  double  force,  her  heart-commansiiag  flrun. 

III. 

Ev’n  yet  preferv’d,  how  often  may’ft  thou  hear. 

Where  to  the  pole  the  Boreal  mountains  run. 

Taught  by  the  father  to  his  lilt’ning  fon 

Strange  lays,  whofe  power  had  charm’d  a  Spencci's  ear.  ‘ 

At  ev’ry  paufe,  before  thy  mind  pollell. 

Old  Runic  bards  (hall  feem  to  rife  around. 

With  uncouth  lyres,  in  many-coloured  veil. 

Their  matted  hair  with  boughs  fantallic  crown’d  : 

Wbedier  thou  Lid’ll  the  well-taught  hind  repeat  * 

The  diural  dirge  that  mourns  fume  chieftain  brave. 

When  ev’ry  Ihricking  maid  her  bofum  beat. 

And  llrew’d  with  choicell  herbs  his  feented  grave  ^ 

Or  whethet,  fitting  in  the  Ihephcrd’s  (hiel  f. 

Thou  bear’ll  foine  founding  tale  of  war’s  alarms  ; 

When,  at  die  bugle’s  call,  with  lire  and  Heel, 

The  Hurdy  clans  pour’d  forth  their  bony  fwarras. 

And  hoHile  brothers  met  to  prove  each  other’s  arms. 

•  Firft  written,  relate. 

f  A  kind  of  hut,  built  for  a  Summer  habitation  to  the  herdfinen,  when  the  cat* 
Vc  are  fent  lo  graze  in  diilaot  pailurcs. 
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rris  tMne  to  fing,  how  framing  hideous  f]icll3 
In  Sky’s  lone  ifle  the  gifted  wizz  ird  “  fits 
Waiting  in”  wintry'  ca\T  “  his  wayw'ard  fits  f  j’* 

Or  in  the  depth  J  of  Uift’s  dark  forefts  dwells  ; 

How  tliey,  whole  fight  fuch  dreary  dreami  engrofs* 

^Vlth  their  own  vifions  oft  aftonilh’d  ^  droop. 

When  o’er  the  wat’ry  ftrath  or  quaggy  niofs 
I'hey  fee  the  gliding  ghofts  unbodied  troop. 

Or  it  in  fports,  or  on  the  feftivc  green. 

Their  “  piercing  H”  glance  fome  fated  youth  defery, 
Who,  now  perhaps  in  lully  vigour  Iccn 
And  rofy  health,  (hall  foon  lamented  die. 

For  them  the  vicwlcfs  forms  of  air  obey 

Their  bidding  heed  **,  and  at  tlicir  beck  repair. 

They  know  what  Ipirit  brews  the  ftormful  day. 

And  hcartlefs,  oft  like  inoi>dy  tuadnefs  Hare 
To  fee  the  phantom  train  their  fecret  work  prepare. 

V. 

ff  “  Or  on  fome  bellj'ipg  rock  that  Hiadas  the  deep, 

“  'ritey  view  the  lurid  figns  that  crofs  the  ficy, 

**  Where,  m  the  Weft,  the  brooding  temjfcfts  lie, 

“  And  hear  their  lirft,  faint,  ri:fthng  |>ennons  fwcep, 

**  Or  ia  the  arched  cave,  where  di  ep  and  dark 
“  The  broad,  unbroken  billows  heave  and  fwell, 

“  In  horrid  tmifings  rapt,  they  fit  to  mark 

The  labouring  moon  ;  or  lift  the  nightly  yell 
•*  Of  that  dread  fpirit,  V'hofe  gigantic  form 
“  The  feet’s  entranced  eye  can  Well  furvtrt', 

•*  Through  the  dim  air  w'ho  guides  die  driving  ftorm, 

“  And  points  the  metched  bark  its  dcihn’d  ptcy. 

**  Or  him  who  hovers,  on  his  Hagging  wing, 

“  O’er  the  dire  whirlpool,  that,  in  ocean’s  wafte, 

**  Draws  inftant  down  whate’er  devoted  thing 

“  The  failing  breeze  within  its  reach  hath  plac’d— 

**  The  diftant  feaman  hears,  and  Hies  with  trembling  hafte. 


**  Or,  if  on  land  the  fiend  exerts  his  fway, 

“  Silent  he  broods  o’er  quickfaad,  bog,  or  fen, 

**  Far  from  tlic  Ihch’ring  roof  and  haunts  of  men, 

“  When  witched  darknefs  fhuts  the  eye  of  day, 

**  And  ftirouds  each  liar  that  wont  to  cheer  the  night ; 

“  Or,  if  the  drifted  fnow  perplex  the  way, 

«  With 

*  Collins  had  written,  feer. 

Collins  had  written.  Lodg'd  In  *!»  vj'mtry  rrrvr  c-.-J^—and  had  left  the  line 
liBipcrtrilt :  Altered  and  the  ehafm  fupplied  by  Dr  Carlyle. 

I  Firft  written,  jj/ootn.  '• 

i  Firll  written,  a^it'ed. 

B  A  blank  in  the  inaniifcript.  The  word  piercing  fiippiied  by  Dr  Carlyle.  • 
Firft  written,  mark. 

tt  A  leaf  of  the  nur.ulVript,  containing  the  fifth  ftanzo,  and  one  half  of  tl^ 
ftxth,  is  here  loft.  Thi  ehafm  is  fupplied  by  Mi  Maekeiuic. 
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f«  the  tiighlands  ^TScotland. 

With  treach’rous  gleam  he  lures  the  fated  wight, 

.  ■  “  And  leads  iiim  flound’ring  on,  and  quite  adray.** 
Wjiat  though  far  off,  from  fome  dark  dell  cfpied 
His  glimm’ring  maces  cheer  th’  excutliTe  fight, 

Yet  turn,  ye  wand’rers,  turn  your  Heps  slide. 

Nor  truu  the  guidance  of  that  faithlcfs  light  { 

For  watchful,  lurking  'mid  th*  unruiUing  reed. 

At  thofc  mirk  *  hours  the  wily  monller  lies. 

And  lidens  oft  to  hear  the  palling  Heed, 

And  frequent  round  him  rolls  his  fullen  eyes. 

If  chance  his  (avage  wrath  may  fome  weak  wretch  furprlH^ 

VIL 

Ah,  lucklefs  fwain,  o’er  all  unbieH  indeed  ! 

Whom  late  bewilder’d  in  the  dank,  dark  fen. 

Far  from  his  flocks  and  fmoking  hamlet  then  ! 

To  that  fad  fpot  “  his  wayward  fate  flrall  lead  f  i** 
On  him  enrag’d,  the  fiend,  in  angry  mood. 

Shall  never  look  with  pity’s  kind  concern. 

But  indant,  furious,  raile  the  whelming  flood 
O’er  its  drown’d  bank,  forbidding  all  return* 

Or,  if  he  meditate  his  wilh’d  efcape 

To  fome  dim  hill  that  Teems  upriCng  near,  ;  .  ■  ■ 

To  his  faint  eye  the  grim  and  grifly  lhape. 

In  all  its  terrors  clad,  lhall  wild  appear. 

'  Meantime,  the  wat’ry  furge  Hull  round  him  tiic. 

Pour’d  fudden  forth  from  ev’ry  fwelling  fource. 

What  now  remains  but  tears  and  hopclefs  lighs  ? 

His  fear-lhook  limbs  have  loll  their  youthly  force, 
And  down  the  waves  be  floats,  a  pale  and  breathlels  (tbrfe^ 

VUI. 

For  him,  in, vain,  his  anxious  vflfe  lhall  wait. 

Or  wander  forth  to  meet  him  on  his  way  ; 

For  him,  in  vain,  at  to-fkll  of  the  day. 

His  babes  lhall  linger  at  th’  uncloflng  gate 
Ah  !  ne’er  lhall  he  return  !  Alone,  if  night 
Her  travell’d  limbs  in  broken  flumbers  fteep. 

With  dropping  willows  dreil,  his  rnoiimful  fpiite 
Shall  vim  fad,  perchance,  her  filent  fleep  : 

Then  he,  perhaps,  with  moiH  and  wat’ry  hand. 

Shall  fondly  Icem  to  prefs  her  Ihudd’fing  cheek 
And  with  his  blue  fwoln  face  before  her  Hand, 

'  And,  Ihiv’ring  cold,  thefe  piteous  accents  iueak  1 

Purfue  II,  dear  wife,  thy  daily  toils  purfue 
At  dawn  or  dulk,  induHrious  as  before  ; 

Nor  e’er  of  me  one  baplefs  thought  renew, 

*  Firll  written,  fad. 

+  A  blank  in  the  manufeript*  The  line  filled  up  by  0r  Carlyle. 

J  Firft  vrritten,  cottage, 

J  Firll  written.  Shall  fiern  to  frtfi  her  cold  and  Jbndd!’ ring  cheekt 
II  Firft  written,  proceed, 

VoL*  Vli.  iso  39*  *  pd 


fo9  Odt  m  the  Poptilar  Superftlilons  | 

While  I  lie  wclt’ring  on  the  ozier*d  (Imre, 

Drown’d  by  the  Kaelpie’s  *  wrath,  nor  e’er  Ihall  aid  thee  more  ! 

IX. 

Unbounded  is  thy  range ;  with  varied  ftile 

Thy  miifc  may,  like  thofe  feath’ry  tribes  which  ipring 
From  their  rude  rocks,  extend  her  (kirting  wing 
Round  tire  moifi  marge  of  each  cold  Hebrid  ille, 

To  tlut  hoar  pile  which  Hill  its  ruin  (hows  f  : 

In  whofe  (mail  vaults  a  pigmy>fulk  is  found, 

Whofe  bones  the  delvcr  with  his  fpado  upthrows. 

And  culls  them,  wondVing,  from  the  hallow’d  ground  ! 

Or  thither  where  beneath  the  (how’ry  We(l 

The  mighty  kings  of  tirree  fair  realms  are  htid  ^  : 

Once  foes,  perhaps,  together  now  they  rell. 

No  (laves  revere  them,  and  no  wars  invade  : 

Yet  frequent  now,  at  midnight’s  folemn  hour. 

The  rifted  mounds  their  yawning  cells  unfold, 

And  forth  the  monarchs  llalk  with  fov’reign  pow’r 
In  pageant  robes,  and  wreath’d  witli  iheeny  gold* 

And  on  their  twilight  tombs  aerial  council  hold. 

X. 

But,  O  !  o’er  all,  forget  not  Hilda’s  race  [1, 

On  whofe  bleak  txrcks,  which  brave  the  wading  tides* 

Fair  Nature’s  daughter.  Virtue,  yet  abides. 

Go,  juft,  as  they,  their  blamclefs  manners  trace  1 
Tlien  to  my  ear  tranfinit  fomc  gentle  fong 

Of  thole  whofe  lives  ate  yet  fincere  and  plain* 

Their  bounded  walks  the  rugged  clKTs  along. 

And  all  their  profpedls  but  the  wintry  main. 

With  fparing  temp’rance,  at  the  needful  time. 

They  drain  the  fainted  fpring,  or,  hunger-preft* 

Along  th’  Atlantic  rock  undreading  climb, 

And  of  its  eggs  def]x>il  the  Solan’s  nc(L 
Thus  bleft  in  primal  innocence  they  live. 

Suffic’d  and  happy  with  that  frugal  fare 
Wltich  tafteful  toil  and  hourly  danger  give.  Hard 

•  'A  name  given  in  Scotland  to  a  (uppofed  fpirit  of  the  waters, 

•j*  On  the  targcll  of  tlie  Flannan  iihiudt  (illes  of  the  Hebrides  j  arc  the  ruins  of  a 
chapel  iKdicatetf  to  St  Flannan.  This  is  reckoned  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Will* 
ern  Kies  a  place  of  Uncommon  fandlity.  One  of  the  Flannan  iOands  it  termed  the 
IJle  of  Pigmies  ;  and  Martin  fav*,  there  have  been  many  ('mall  bonet  dug  up  here, 
refembling  in  miniature  thole  of  the  human  body. 

J  The  ifland  of  Jona  or  Icohnkill.  Sec  Martin’s  Defcrlptlon  of  the  Weftem 
Iflands  of  Scotland.  That  author  informs  us,  that  forty-eight  kings  of  Scotland, 
four  kings  of  Ireland,  and  five  of  Norway,  were  intetred  in  the  Church  of  St 
Ouran  in  that  .Ifland.  There  were. two  churches  and. two  nxmafteries  founded 
.  8t  Columbus  about  A.  D.  56^.  Bed.  Ili/t.Eerl.  1,  .t.  Collins  has  taken 
airtiw’Biformation  rcfpeifling  the  Wcflern  IQes  from  Martin  f  front  whom  he  may 
likewife  have  derived  liic  knowledge  of  the  popular  iuptrltitious  of  the  Higiilandcrs* 
with  which  this  ode  (hows  fo  perfriSf  an  acquaintance. 

II  The  charaAer  of  the  IithahUantt  of  St  IGkla,  as  here  defcribed,  agrees  perfcAly 
with  the  accounts  given  by  Marthi  and  by  Macaulay,  of  the  people  of  that  ifland. 
It  is  the  molt  weflerly  of  ^  the  Ikbrld(;*|  is  alMVC  IjC  Ulilci  UiiUnk  from 
main  laud  of  Scotland, 


in  /Af.llighLnds  ^Scotland.  #©51 

Hard  is  their  (hallow  foil,  aod  bleak  and  bare  ; 

Kor  ever  vernal  bee  was  heard  to  rouimur  there  ! 

XI. 

Nor  nccd'd  thou  blufh,  that  fuch  falfe  themes  engage 
'Fhy  gentle  mind,  of  fairer  (lores  j>o(re(l ; 

For  not  alone  they  touch  the  village  bread. 

But  fill’d  in  elder  time  tli’  hidoric  page. 

There  Shakefpeare’s  felf,  with  ev’ry  garland  crown’d  ** 

In  mufing  hour,  his  wayward  fillers  found. 

And  with  their  terrors  drell  tlie  magic  feene. 

From  them  he  fung,  when  mid  his  bold  defign. 

Before  the  Scot  a(Hi<^led  and  aghail. 

The  (hadowy  kings  of  Bimquo’s  fitted  line. 

Through  the  dark  cave  in  gleamy  jiageant  pad.  > 

Proceed,  nor  quit  the  talcs  which,  finmly  told. 

Could  once  fo  well  my  anfw’ring  bolom  pierce  ; 

Proceed,  in  forceful  founds  and  colours  bold 
The  native  legends  of  thy  land  rehearfe  ; 

To  fuch  adapt  thy  lyre,  and  foit  thy  powerful  verfe. 

XII. 

In  feenes  like  thefe,  which,  daring  to  depart 
From  fober  truth,  are  dill  to  nature  true. 

And  call  forth  frelh  delight  to  fancy’s  view, 

Th’  heroic  mufc  employed  her  TalTo’s  art ! 

How  have  I  trembled,  when  at  Tancred’s  droke, 

Its  gudiing  blood  the  gaping  cyprefs  pour’d  ; 

When  each  live  plant  with  mortal  accents  fpoke. 

And  the  wild  biad  upheav’d  the  vanilh’d  fword  I*  ! 

How  have  I  fat,  when  pip’d  the jKnfivc  wind, 

To  hear  his  harp,  by  Britifh  Fairfax  drung. 

Prevailing  poet,  whole  undoubting  mind 
Believ’d  the  magic  wonders  which  he  fung  1 
Hence  at  each  found  imaginatioa  glows ; 

Hence  his  warm  lay  with  fofted  fweetnefs  fiows  ; 

Melting  it  flows,  pure,  num’rous,  llrong  and  clear. 

And  fills  the  impalEoo’d  heart,  aod  wins  th*  harmonious  earl. 

XIII. 

*  This  ftanza  is  more  incorrect  in  its  ftrufture  than  any  of  the  foregoine.  There 
is  apparentiv  a  line  wanting  between  liils  and  the  hibfequeut  oue.  In  mufing  bour^ 
&c.  The  deficient  line  ought  to  have  rhym^  witli  jetne, 

I  Thefc  four  lines  were  originally  written  thus ; 

“  How  have  I  trembled,  when,  at  Tancred’s  fide, 

I^ke  him  1  dalk’d,  and  all  hi*  palfions  felt ; 

“  When  charm’d  by  Ifmen,  through  the  foreft  wide, 

(I  park’d  in  each  plant  a  talking  fpirk  dwelt  !** 

1  Thefe  lines  were  originally  written  thus : 

Hence,  fure  to  charm,  his  early  numbers  flow, 

“  ’fhough  ftrong,  yet  fweet  ■  ■  ■ 

**  Though  faithful,  fweet ;  though  ftrong,  of  Ample  kind. 

Hence,  with  each  theme,  he  bids  the  bolbm  glow, 

•  S‘  While  hit  warm  lays  an  cafy  palTagc  find. 

Pour’d  thro’  cacn  inmoft  nerve,  and  luU  th’  harmoaisu:  car.** 

Dd  a 


fi  9  Accctuit  of  Ac  Fuiferal  ^ Wiillanx  the  Conqneror, 

XIU. 

All  hail,  ye  fcenes  that  o’er  my  foul  preyail, 

Ye  “  Ipacious*”  friths  and  lakes  which,  far  away, 

Are  by  fmooth  Annan  fill’d,  or  pall’ral  Tay, 

Or  Don’s  romantic  fprincs,  at  diftance,  hail ! 

The  time  fiiall  come  when  I,  perhaps,  may  tread 
Your  lowly  glens,  o’erhung  with  fpreading  broom. 

Or  o’er  your  ftretching  heaths  by  fancy  led  : 

Then  will  I  drefs  once  more  the  faded  bow’r. 

Where  Johnfon  fat  in  Drummond’s  f  “  focial  (hade. 
Or  crop  from  'I'iviot’s  dale  each  “  clafllc  flower,” 

And  mourn  on  Yarrow’s  banks  “  the  widow’d  maid 
Meantime,  ye  Pow’rs,  tliat  on  the  plains  which  bore 
The  cordial  youdi,  on  Lothian’s  plains  attend. 
Where’er  he  dwell,  on  hill,  or  lowly  muir, 

I’d  him  I  lofe,  yoyr  kind  protedaon  lend. 

And,  touch’d  with  love  like  mine,  preferve  ray  abfent  friend> 


Hijhrical  and  Biographical  Anecdotes  [f. 


Account  of  the  Funeral  y*  William  the 
Conqueror. 

Though  the  Conqueror  had  no 
grave  or  monument  in  England, 
the  circumilances  that  attended  his 
death  are  remarkable.  He  had  no 
fooner  breathed  4is  laH  sit  the  Abbey 
of  St  Gervafe,  on  a  hill  out  of  Rouen 
to  the  Wed,  than  ail  his  domeflics 
oot  only  ibribok  him,  hut  plundered 
his  .apartments  fo  completely,  that  his 
corple  was  left  naked,  and  he  would 
have  wanted  a  grave,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  more  grateful  clergy  and  the 
Archbiihop  of  Rouen,  who  ordered 
the  body  to  be  conveyed  to  Caen,  and 
one  Herliun,  a  gentleman  of  the  place, 
(pagetjfis  equesj  from  pure  goodnefs 
ojF  heart  (naturali  boritute)  took  upon 
himfelf  the  care  of  the  funeral,  pro* 


vided  the  proper  perfons  (polUnfhret 
Its  vejpiliones)  and  hired  a  carriage  to 
convey  it  to  the  river,  and  thence  quite 
to  Caen.  There  the  abbot  and  con« 
vent,  attended  by  crouds  of  clergy  and 
laity,  came  out  to  meet  it.  But  as  they 
were  proceeding  to  pay  the  proper  ho* 
nours,  they  were  alarmed  by  a  fudden 
fire  which  broke  out  iti  a  houfe,  and 
deftroyed  great  part  of  the  city.  The 
diftra<^ed  people  went  to  give  the  ne* 
celTary  afltdance,  and  left  the  monks, 
with  a  few  bifirops  and  abbots,  to  go 
^n  wiih  the  fervice ;  which  being  fi- 
nifhed,  and  the  farcophagus  laid  in  the 
ground,  the  body  Itill  lying  on  the 
bier,  Gilbert,  bilhop  of  Evreux,  pro¬ 
nounced  a  lorig  panegyric  on  the  de- 
ceafed  ;  and,  in  conclufion,  called  oq 
the  audience  to  ptay  for  his  foul.  Oof 
a<fud* 


•  A  blank  in  the  manufeript.  The  word  Jpadous  fuppUed  by  Dr  Carlyle. 

•f  Ben  Johnfon  undertook  a  journev  to  Scotland  a-foot  in  1619,  to  vifit  the  poet 
Drummond,  at  hi»'  feat  of  Hawthonvlen,  near  Edinburgh.  Drummond  has  prefer- 
ved,  in  his  works,  fvmc  very  curious  heads  of  their  converfation»  ’  > 

t  A  blank  in  the  matu^ript  Social  fupplieJ  by  Dr  Carlyle. 

^  Both  thefe  lines  left  imperfedl ;  fiipplied  by  Dr  Carlyle.  This  laft  ftanza 
bears  more  marl^s  of  haflinefs  of  compofition  than  any  of  the  reft.  Befides  the  blanks 
which  are  fupplied  by  Dr  Carlyle,  there  is  apparently  an  entire  line  wanting  after 
the  feventh  line  of  the  flanza.  The  deficient  line  ought  to  have  rhymed  with  broom* 

C  Mr  Gough’s  lately  publifUecU  ,  _ 
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t  fuddeo  flarts  up  from  the  croud 
Arcelin  Fitz-Aithur,  and  demands  a 
compenfatlon  for  the  groundi  liedood 
on,  which  he  faid  William  had  forci* 
bl/  taken  from  his  father  to  found  his 
abbey  on  it ;  and  in  God’s  name  for¬ 
bids  the  burying  him  on  his  property, 
or  covering  him  with  his  turf.  The 
biihops  and  nobles liaving  fatistiedthem- 
felves  about  the  truth  of  his  demand, 
were  obliged  to  pay  him  immediately 
fixty  (hillings  for  tlie  grave,  and  pro- 
mife  an  equivalent  for  the  red  of  the 
ground,  which  they  afterw.trds  gave 
him.  They  then  proceeded  to  the  in¬ 
terment  :  but,  in  laying  the  body  in 
the  fircojihagus,  it  was  found  to  have 
been  niaile  fo  fmall,  by  the  ignorance 
of  the  mafon,  that  they  were  forced 
to  prefs  die  corpfe  with  fuch  violence, 
that  the  fat  belly  butd,  and  diffufed  an 
intolerable  (tench,  which  all  the  fmoak 
of  the  cenfers  and  other  fpiccs  could 
■ot  overcome.  The  prielts  were  glad 
to  hurry  over  the  fervice,  and  make 
the  belt  of  their  way  home  in  no  final! 
fright. 

•  William  Rufus  ere^ed  to  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  memory  a  coftly  monument,  ex¬ 
ecuted  by  the  goWfmithOtho,  to  whom 
be  caufed  to  be  delivered  a  gieat  quan¬ 
tity  of  gold,  filver,  and  precious  (tones ; 
,  and  the  following  epitaph,  compofed 
by  Thomas  arch^ihop  of  York,  was 
put  on  it  in  gold  letters  i 

Qui  rexit  rigidos  Northmanos,  atque 
Britanos 

Audaclcr-vicit,  fortiter  obtinuit, 

Et  Cenomanenfes  virtutc  coereuit  enfes, 

imperiique  fui  legibus  appltruk  ; 

Rex  iiiagti  us  parva  jacet  bicGvLiELMUS 
in  uma : 

Suificit  &  magno  parya  domiii  domino. 
Ter  feptem  graUibus  le  volverat  atque 
' duobus 

Virgluis  in  gremioPheebus,  &  hie  obiit. 


tion.  The  abbot  caufed  a  punting  to 
be  taken  of  it  in  wood  juit  as  it  ap 
peared.  Butin  1562, the  Hugonots, 
not  content  with  deltroying  this  paint¬ 
ing,  demolilhed  the  toml>s  of  the  Coo-  - 
quetor  and  his  wife,  with  their  cffigici 
in  relief  to  the  life,  and  broke  in  pio» 
ces  with  their  daggers  the  Conquer¬ 
or’s  biere,  made  of  pierrede  volderilj  and 
fupported  on  three  little  white  piiaders- 
'I'hev  expeded  to  have  met  with  fomt 
treafure,  but  found  only  his  bonet, 
dill  joined  together,  and  covered  with 
red  taffety.  Thofc  of  the  arms  and 
legs  were  thought  longer  than  thofe 
of  the  tailed  men  of  the  prefect  age. 
One  of  thefe  facrilegious  vvretches, 
named  Francis  de  Gray  dc  Bourg 
I’Abbe,  gave  them  to  Dora  Michael 
de  Comallc,  religious  and  bailiff  of  th« 
abbey,  who  kept  them  in  his  chamber, 
till  Adiniral  Coligny  and  his 
ruined  and  dedroyed  every  thing  there. 

Anecdotij  of  Edward  III. 

THIS  great  Prince,  who  wiped  out 
the  dain  of  his  premature  accclEon  to 
the  crown  of  England  by  the  unnatu¬ 
ral  intrigues  of  his  mother,  with  equal 
glory  fupported  the  king  of  Scots  is 
his  throne,  on  which  his  grandfather 
had  placed  him,  and  bis  own  claim  to 
the  crown  of  France,  and  after  he  had 
in  two  bloody  battles  cxliauded  iho 
blood  of  its  bed  fubjedts,  difmembered 
that  kingdom  of  fome  of  its  bed  pro^ 
vinces.  The  fird  forty  years  of  his 
reign  were  truly  glorious.  The  de¬ 
cline  of  his  life  vras  didreded  by  thd 
lofs  of  his  confort  and  his  gallant  fon 
Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  am¬ 
bition  of  his  fourth  fon  John  of  Gaunt; 
and  finking  into  dotage,  bis  affe<ftionS 
fixt  on  unworthy  objects,  he  clofed  a 
life  of  (ixty-four  years,  and  s  reign  of 


In  1522,  Peter  de  Marigny,  bilhop 
of  Cadries,  and  abbot  of  St  Stephen 
at  Caen,  at  the  folicitation  of  a  great 
cardinal,  an  archbilhop,  and  an  Italian 
bilhop,  defirous  to  fee  the  remains  of 
the  Conqueror,  opened  his  tomb,  and 
frmnd  the  body  ip  the  original  htua- 


fifty-fix  (the  longed  of  any  of  our  lo- 
vereigns  fince  Henry  III.)  at  Shenci 
June  21. 1377.  His  body  was  brought 
by  four  of  his  fons  and  ethers  of  thn 
nobility,  through  the  city  of  Lomlon, 
with  his  ficc  uncovered,  and  bone! 
l)y  his  wilo  io  .VYoitimnder  aU'e^ 
“  L.i  I 


4fl  Utrinkns  git ‘t:  hy  Richard  IT.  a^Tnf  his  Ftr\'r.ih. 


“  Dum  vixit''  Tiys  Wahliighan,  “  arr- 
vcs  rcges  crhis  ghria  o’  viagrip.cfKtia 
fupcravit U'liich  clurac'^er  in  liis  liii- 
tory  he  greatly  enlarges,  conlialUng 
his  matmanimity  witii  his  atfability, 
diferetion,  moderation,  munificence, 
and  tiie  mildnels  ot  liis  government. 

Hie  crat  (fays  an  old  Chronicle  in 
the  Cottonian  Library,  cited  by  Wee- 
ver)  fi'A  vnindjHc  vtilitic,  f-ih  rg.to  7;ii!i- 
tare  crat  rcgriarc,  pr  pi^ijii  pr'.Jiccre, 
ConJUgcrcy  triumprarc.  His  tcre  V.d- 
•wurdiis  quamvis  in  h'Jics  tcrrihilis  cx- 
titcrat,  in  Juhditos  tamcn  smttjimns 
fu'rat  cS"  (^rati'.JuSf  piAate  (sf  uiifcri- 
cordiJ  ernn-.s  pan  fitos  prjca'Ucns  ante- 

j.  ... 

Miilcs  fiiy',  “  It  is  reportc  1  that  his 
Qiieen  made  it  her  dying  re«juelt,  tliat 
he  would  fhoofc  tivjiic  other  fepiilchrc 
than  that  vherrin  her  body  ll.ould  be 
!avcd.”  This  he  had  from  Kronlnt, 
V'ho  mentions  two  ether  dving  rc- 
made  by  her.  “  \'’hen  the 
good  bdy  knew  that  Ihe  mud  die,  Ihc 
fent  for  the  king,  and  wlien  he  came 
flie  drew  her  right  liand  out  of  the 
bed,  and  putting  it  into  his  right  Ivmd, 
the  good  lady  faid,  ‘  We  have  lived 
all  our  time  together  in  peace,  joy,  and 
piofpcrity,  1  beg  you  at  this  parting 
to  grant  me  three  favours.’  T'he  king 
in  tears  replied,  ‘  Afk,  Madam,  and 
it  fliall  he  done  and  grant-.'d.  She 
then  rcquelhid,  ‘  that  he  would  dif- 
charge  tlic  money  duo  from  her  to  fo¬ 
reign  merchants,  that  he  would  pay 
her  legacies  to  the  fcvcral  churcltcj 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  her 
ferrants,  and  that  I.e  would  choofe  no 
other  place  ot  burial,  but  lie  by  her  in 
Wcflminllcr  Abbey.’  All  thefe  lie 
promiled  to  fulfil.  Tiie  good  lady 
tl'.cn  made  the  hgn  of  the  true  ciofs 
on  liim,  and  commended  llic  king  and 
her  youngefi  Ion  Thomas,  who  flood 
by  him,  to  Clod,  and  prefently  after 
fhe  refigned  her  foul  ;  which,  lays  the 
honed  writer,  1  final v  believe  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  holy  angels,  and  con¬ 
veyed  to  heavenly  blifs  !  tor  never  in 
her  life  did  die  do  or  diiuk  any  thing 


which  fliouM  endanger  her  falvatinn!  ’ 
'I'lins  died  tiiis  (^leen  at  Windfor,  on 
the  vigi!  of  our  Lady,  in  the  middle 
of  Augult  I 

It  is  remaikablc  of  this  Prince,  as 
well  as  his  grandfather,  that  we  hear 
of  no  natural  children  of  his,  though 
W'allingh.im  leems  to  afcrilw  his  death 
to  fome  amorous  indulgences  of  Ids 
dotage  with  Alice  Price. 

’I'he  pleaiures  of  Ids  vouth  were  the 
cliace  and  building,  in  wliieb  he  pafhd 
all  the  time  he  could  fpate  fiom  go¬ 
vernment  and  contjuell. 

Dirediio'U  gitcu  hv  Richard  II.  srl/out 
/■is  Fum  ra!. 

I'ROM  the  will  of  this  unfortunate 
king  (the  lirll  who  had  the  )>•  rinifium 
ot  f'ailiatnent  to  make  a  will)  ii  ap¬ 
pears  that  he  liad  eretded  this  monu¬ 
ment  to  Idmiclt  and  his  heloved  con- 
foit  in  his  iit—tiir.e.  bits  dircitions 
about  his  funeral,  the  arraying  ot  his 
body,  and  the  proc^iiion,  are  no  lets 
curious.  It  was  to  be  celebrated  v.ors 
rrgi;,  with  flnr  herfes  in  four  feparate 
places  ;  twn  with  five  lights  in  the  two 
principal  churches  to  which  his  Irody 
might  hajpen  to  be  carried  ;  a  third 
in  St  Paul’s  Church  ;  and  the  fourth, 
in  a  (lyle  of  fuperior  magnificence, 
full  of  lights,  in  the  church  of  Welt- 
ndnltcr.  The  procetfion  was  to  tra¬ 
vel  fourteen,  fifteen,  or  fixteen  miles 
a  ilay,  as  the  ftations  fuited,  fni  round¬ 
ed  hy  twenty-four  wax  torches,  iliy 
and  night,  to  which  an  hundred  more 
were  to  be  added  when  it  palTed  thro’ 
London.  But  if  he  chanced  to  die 
witliin  fixtcen,  fifteen,  ten,  or  five  miles 
of  his  jialdCe  at  VV'tllminller,  thefe 
hcrlcs  were  to  be  fet  out  for  four  days 
together,  in  four  principal  intermedi¬ 
ate  places  ;  or  if  there  were  no  places 
tliat  anfwercd  this  defeription,  then  in 
four  other  places,  as  his  executors 
fliould  determine ;  and  if  he  died  in 
his  palace  at  Weflminllcr,  then  one 
very  folemn  herfc  for  four  days  ;  but 
on  the  lad  dav  llill  more  honourable 
t.Xexpies.  If  liis  corjifc  ihould  happen 

vs 


Dciith  Simon  de  Montfoit,  Earl ^I.clccdcr.  tt  J 

:o  bp  hi\  at  foa,  or  by  any  other  acci-  raculoufly  lifted  up  higher  than  the 
dent,  which  (Jod  forbid  !  ah  komiitum  heads  of  all  the  alhlUnts,  uotwilhiland- 
afi>,\lihus  rapiatnr ;  or  Ihould  he  tlie  log  it  had  been  feweJ  up  in  a  bag, 
in  a  part  of  the  world  whence  it  could  and  kept  in  the  beater’s  bofom.  One 
not  eallly  be  bioiight  to  England,  the  ut  his  leet  was  carried  by  John  de 
faille  directions  touching  Ixjth  the  fo-  Vefey,  the  founder,  to  Alnwic  abbey, 
neral  and  monument  were  nevcrthel>..i  where  continuing  fevcral  months  un¬ 
to  be  obferved.  His  corpfe  was  to  be  corrupted,  the  monks  made  for  it  a  ill- 
arrayed  in  velvet  or  wliite  fattin,  mere  lhoe»  It  had  a  wound  between 
r with  a  gilt  crown  and  feeptre,  the  little  and  the  tliird  toe,  made  ei- 
biit  without  any  doncs,  except  the  pre-  ther  by  a  knife  or  fword  in  the  mang- 
cious  done  in  tlie  ting  of  his  finger.  Hog  of  tlie  body.  The  dillant  fight 
7W/-C  of  the  vJuc  of  twenty  ol  this  toot  wrought  indant  cures.  A 

meiks  of  Engildi  money.  Every  ca-  canon  of  Alnwic,  who  fworc  the  Earl 
rholic  king  was  to  receive  on  the  oc-  was  a  traitor,  loll  firf't  his  eyes,  and 
cation  a  j-refeni  of  a  gold  cup  of  the  then  his  life.  “  Think,”  cries  out 
value  of  /..45  Englilh  money  ;  and  the  monk  of  Mailros,  who  relates  this 
h;s  fuccell'or,  provided  he  fullillcd  his  Hory.  ‘‘  what  will  be  the  glory  of  this 
will,  was  to  have  all  the  crowns,  gold,  “  Itwt  at  its  rejuntdion  to  Simon’s 
jilate,  fiirniture  of  his  chapel,  ceitain  “  body  alter  the  genei.il  judgement, 
beds  and  bangings  ;  and  the  red  of  Ins  ‘‘  fit>ni  tiie  comparifon  of  this  foot  be- 
jcwelt,  and  pl.itc  was  to  be  applied  to-  “  lore  that  great  event,  which  dil- 
wards  turnithing  the  buildings  he  had  “’played  luch  healing  jiowers  through 
begun  at  the  nave  ol  the  abbey  eliurch  “  ihv  blver  ihoe,  out  ot  which  wenr 
at  Weltininder.  “  mvilible  virtue  to  heal  the  fick.” 

Tlie  other  foot  was  lent,  as  a  mark  of 
/AwM  ^ Simon  dc  Montfort,  Earle/  contempt,  by  the  vidlor  to  Llcwellia 
l.eicelU  r.  Piince  ol  Wales,  who  h.ad  formed  an 

.Simon  dc  IvIontfort,  Earl  of  “IHance  w*th  tlns^Earl,  and  married  Ins 
Lcicedcr,  being  (lain  at  the  battle  of  daughter.  'I'hough  it  is  not  to  be 
Evelham,  h:s  head,  h.inds,  feet,  and  doubted  that  ttiis  alfo  was  eitdov.cd 
privities  ou:  olT  on  the  held  by  Roper  With  .i  power  ot  working  miiucles, 
M'lnirr.cr,  and  the  formei  lent  to  Wig-  were  not  fuihcieniiy  authcntic.utd 

niore  eallle,  by  Ic:; •  j  of  the  king,  the  recorded.  His  other  hand 

trunk  was  carrieii  away  on  a  weak  old  was  preferved  with  great  rcveience  at 
ladder,  covered  with  a  torn  cloth,  to  Evelhaui,  w’nere  it  may  bdrly  be  pre- 
tlie  abbey  church  of  Evelliam,  and,  fumed  to  have  wrought  miracles  tor 
wrapt  in  a  Iheet,  committed  to  the  “  God,  continues  my  antlior,  does  not 
earth,  before  the  lower  Hep  of  the  high  “  I*'  jultify  one  part  ot  a  m^n  by  ilwfe 
altar  there,  with  his  eldeit  fon  Henry  “  powers  as  to  leave  another  putt  witn- 
and  Hugh  Lord  Defpcnce-,  who  tell  “  eiut  the  fame.”  'i'h.is  chror  icier,  m. 
with  liim.  but  Ihortly  after,  Ionic  of  Ins  erithuli.ifm  tor  the  E..r!,  Cvinipar -s 
tlie  monE-  alledging  that  be  died  ex-  him  with  his  namefikt  Simen  Rcter, 
communicate  and  attainted  of  trealon,  celebrates  his  cxempla'y  vigthne.:  end 
and  therefore  did  not  deferve  Chi, ilirfO  habit  ot  riling  at  midniglit,  his  ab- 
buriaJ,  they  took  up  his  corpfe,  and  Hincnce,  and  hts  moderaiivn  in  dret's, 
buried  it  in  a  remote  place,  known  to  alw.iys  wearing  haircloth  next  his  fion, 
few.  and  over  it  at  home  a  r:/::  .habit ;  and 

One  of  his  hands  being  carried  in-  in  pu'olic,  burr.rt  ;  .ii,J  h.j 

to  Chelhire  by  the  fervant  of  one  of  conllant  language  was.  that  he  would 
the  king’s  pany,  was,  at  the  elevation  not  defert  tlic  jud  defence  of  Engl  t  id, 
of  the  hod  in  die  parilh  ch'arch,  ir.i,-  wiiieh  1,6  Lad  u.naw::iken  for  Clod’s 
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lake,  through  the  lore  of  life,  ot  the  declamations  of  the  moderns  againfl 
fear  of  death  ;  but  would  die  for  it.  him,  it  is  not  cafy  to  decide  whether 
Juftly  therefore  did  the  religious  pre-  ambition  or  the  public  good  w.is  the 
fer  his  Ihrine  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  motive  of  his  opjiolition  to  his  fo» 
his  favourites  tlie  friars  minor  celebra-  vereign,  who  had  been  his  benefactor, 
ted  his  life  and  miracles,  and  compo-  and  wliofe  filler  he  had  married.  The 
fed  a  fervice  for  him,  which,  during  the  coionicler  of  Mailros  appeals  to  heaven 
life  of  Edward,  could  not  be  generally  for  the  jullice  of  his  caule,  and  the  mira* 
introduced  into  the  chutch,  clcs  wrought  at  the  tomb  of  his  alTociate 

Matthew  Paris,  and  the  author  of  the  Hugh  Defpencer,  who  was  chief  juft- 
Annals  of  Waverly  pretend,  that  at  the  ice  of  England;  and  the  chionicler 
inflant  of  his  death  there  happened  cx»  of  Waverly  fcruples  not  to  call  his 
traordinary  thunder  and  lightning,  and  death  a  glorious  martyrdom  for  his 
general  daiknefs.  “  Sicque  labores  country,  and  the  good  of  the  kingdom 
“  finivit  fuos  vir  ilie  magnificus  Simon  and  the  ciiufch ;  while  Carte  condemns 
“  comes,  qui  non  folum  fua  led  fe  im*  him  as  a  traitor  ;  and  Tyriel  fays,  he 
pendit  pio  opprelllonc  pauperum,  af-  and  his  family  perilhed,  and  came  to 
feftionejuftitise,  &  regni  jure.  Fuerat  nought  in  a  few  years.  Knighton  lays, 
“  utique  literarum  feientia  commenda-  he  reproached  his  fonn  for  having 
bil.s,  officiis  divinis  affidue  interelfc  brought  him  to  his  end  by  their  pride 
“  gaudens,  frugal  itatideditus.cuifami-  and  prelamption.  Mr  Philips,  owner 
**  liare  fuit  in  nodibus  vigilare  amplius  of  tire  fite  of  Evelliam-abbcy,  digging 
**  quam  dormire  :  conllans  fuit  in  ver-  a  foundation  for  a  wall  between  the 
bo,  feverus  in  vultu,  maxime  fidus  in  churcli-yard  and  his  garden,  found 
orationibus  religioforum,  ecclefialli-  the  flcclcton  of  a  man  in  armour,  pro- 
cis  niagnam  femper  impendens  rever-  bably  one  of  tire  heroes  tlrat  fell  in  this 
“  entiam.”  I'hcfe  are  the  words  of  battle.  He  fcrupuloufly  Isft  it  un- 
Matthew  Paris,  who  adds,  that  he  had  toucht,  and  built  the  wall  upon  it. 
a  high  opinion  of  bilhop  Groflelte. 

“  Ipllus  confilio  tradabat  ardua,  ten-  Anecdotes  cf  Sir  John  Mai'ravers,  uu 
tabat  dubia,  finivit  inchoata,  ea  max-  Ajjcci.itstn  tr:  Murder ^Edwaid  II. 
ime  j)cr  qui  merituni  libi  fucrefeere  THIS  man,  afibciate  wiili  SirTho- 
sellimabat that  the  bilhop  pronii-  mas  Gurney  in  the  cruel  murder  of 
fed  him  the  crown  of  martyrdom  for  his  Edward  II.  at  B  keiey  c.ifl!''  rccci- 
dcfence  of  the  church,  and  foretold  ved  his  pardon  for  that  airoeious  deed 
that  both  he  and  his  fon  would  die  the  on  account  of  his  fen  ices  in  Ed- 
fame  day  in  the  caufe  of  jul'ticc  and  ward  III.’s  wars  lu  Fiance,  and  had 
truth.  His  protelRons  of  religion  (for  the  government  of  Guernfey  conferred 
he  and  all  his  army  received  thc’facra-  on  him.  Hollinllied,  fpeaking  of  him 
ment  before  they  took  the  field)  and  before  the  death  of  Edward  II.  calls 
his  oppofition  to  the  king’s  oppreflive  him  John  I^d  Matrevers,  and  is  au- 
mealures,  made  him  the  idol  of  the  thoriled  herein  by  tlie  title  of  Baron 
monks  and  the  populace.  Tyrrel  fays  on  his  tomb,  though  Dugdale  fays 
he  had  feen  at  the  end  of  a  MS.  in  none  of  the  family  were  Barons  before 
tlie  public  library  at  Cambridge,  cer-  |  Edward  III.  Rapin  fays,  Maltra- 
tain  prayers  diredted  to  him  as  a  faint,  vers  Ipent  his  day’s  in  exile  in  Ger- 
with  many  rhyming  verfes  in  his  many,  whither  he  retired  immediately 
praife,  and  the  Pope  was  obliged  to  rc-  after  the  fadi ;  for  which  Gurney  was 
prefs  theft  extravagances.  He  cer-  beheaded  at  fea  three  years  after  (  1332* 
taiuly  was  polf.-fled  of  noble  quaLties  ;  Rymer)  as  they  were  bringing  him 
but  amid  the  pcjudices  of  antient  into  England  under  arreft  from  Bay- 
vriters  ia  bis  farour,  and  the  rt^leot  oaoe.  Thomas  de  la  Mots  fays  of 
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a-er*!,  tl  at  d'u  ht:it  in  Germany,  h>.llion,  and  IJed  for  it.  It  is  not  rer- 
v,’!iich  is  litetally  trand.tted  by  Sjsccd,  tain  whcthci  his  lands  were  fcizcd  for 
4  Edw.ird  111,  l.e  had  jadgment  to  this,  5  Edward  lil.  Dngdale  con- 
be  put  to  dcatn  wiiercfcr  he  could  be  founds  his  and  his  father’s  wife  at 
foarn!,  for  tlic  murder  of  Edmond  Earl  fii  ll,  but  afterwards  dilHngui.dics  them ; 

<d  Kent,  as  the  record  alledgcs.  It  thefathci  having  married  A;;nes  widow 
apiitars  in  Ryincr,  that  his  attainder  of  John  Argentine  and  John  Nerford  ; 
was  rcvcrllbv an  a<5t  dated  ft  Guilford,  and  the  fon  Wentliana.  Agnes  was 
Dec.  28,  i»4“,  becaufe  it  was  con-  fccond  wife  to  John  the  cider,  who 
tiary  to  liw,he  having  never  been  heard  had  by  her  another  fon,  who  died  9 
in  liis  defence.  He  came  to  the  King  at  Ricliard  II.  leaving  two  daughters, 
bloys,  !2  Edward  HI.  and  aftcrwv.rds  of  whom  the  younger  married  Hum- 
at  Eondon.  But  the  revet  f  d  was  on-  jmrey  Staiford,  v,l.ole  father,  Sir  Hum- 
ly  on  condition  he  aj’jK-ared  at  court  phrey  Stafford,  had  married  her  mo- 
wlicn  InmuioucJ.  Carte  lays,  he  liv-  tner.  Agnes  made  her  will  in  the 
td  26  years  in  Germany,  and  finding  parilh  of  St  John  Zacharv,  London, 
means  to  do  fome  llrvices  to  Edward  1374,  by  which  fhc  orders  her  body 
III.  he  came  and  t'nrew  iiin4felfat  the  to  !)c  buried  near  her  hufband,  if  fire 
icing’s  feet  in  I'landcrs,  iubmitting  died  in  Dot  fetlhire  or  Wilts  ;  but  if 
ids  life  to  hi i  difpoial,  arnl  was  par-  in  Hcrtfordlhirc  or  Cambridgefliire,  at 
don.d.  Dogdale  adds  fr«>m  the  Par-  Wimondlcy  priory,  to  which  ihc  gave 
liament  Rolls,  that  he  loll  all  his  goo<ls  Iter  plate  after  her  fun’s  death, 
in  his  fervic>.3  in  I'lar.ders,  and  luHer-  The  ellatcs  of  this  family  were  con¬ 
ed  great  opprelTion  ;  and  having  ob-  fidciabic  in  Dorfet ;  "where  Dugdalc 
tained  licence  to  return  to  England,  traces  them  back  to  the  time  of  Henry 
he  procured  a  full  j  ardoii  in  iLrlia-  HI.  I.ecliiot  Maltravers  feems  te» 
r.icnt  25  Edvard  III.  and  again  had  have  been  their  manfion-houfe. 

(iimnions  to  fit  there,  the  firll  of  his 

fanidy.  N’er.t  year,  uwon  his  foil’s  Th;  Peacock  a  farezurtte  DiJJ}  of  t'e 
d.ath,  he  had  the  government  of  13//;  Century. 

Giiernil’y,  Jerlcy,  Saik,  and  Aurency,  Amomo  the  delicaci  s  of  fplendiJ 
and  was  in  the  expedition  againli  trdJes  in  I2f<.j,  one  fees  the  yVircxv, 

I  Vance  29  Edward  III.  He  found-  iliat  wVe  ieW,  tlic/j^t/ y/jrerr  and  the  a 

ed  an  holfiitai  for  poor  ir.cn  and  wo-  mat  of  lords*. — Few  diflics  were  in 
men  at  Bowes  in  Guemfey,  and  died  higher  fafnion  in  the  1 3th  century, 

16  Feb.  38  Edward  111.  1365;  fo  and  there  was  fcarce  any  royal  or  no- 
that  as  be  was  30  at  tlie  death  of  his  Lie  feaft  without  it.  'I'liey  (KtfKd 
f.ther,  24  Edward  I.  and  w. IS  knight-  it  with  fpiccs  and  fweet  herbs,  and 
td  34  Eowatd  I.  he  muff  have  been  covered  the  head  with  a  cloth,  which 
ty9  at  the  time  of  iiis  death  ;  and  had  was  kept  conftantly  w'etted,  topreferve 
time  to  reconcile  hirafelf  to  (doD  as  the  crown.  They  roafted  it,  and  ftr- 
weli  as  to  his  Sovereign ; — if  any  thing  ved  it  up  whole,  covered  after  drclang 
but  the  deepefl  contrition  on  his  part  with  tlie  flrin  and  feathers  on,  the 
could  expiate  fo  atrocious  a  cri.me  ;  fer  comb  entire,  and  the  tail  fjiread.  Some 
which  his  epitaph  folicits  the  prayers  perfons  covered  it  with  leaf  gold  in- 
of  its  readers,  and  their  falvation  for  Ilead  of  its  f.dn,  and  put  apiece  of  cot- 
their  piety.  He  begs  hard,  and  offers  ton  dipt  in  fpirits  into  us  be.ak,  to 
haiidiotnely,  for  the  pardon  of  iiis  ag-  which  they  fet  fire  as  they  pat  it  on 
gravated  fins.  the  tdiie.  Tiie  honour  of  ferving  It 

His  fon,  John  Maltravers,  was  con-  up  was  referved  for  the  ladies  mo!t. 

C'tned  in  the  Earl  of  Laacafler’s  re-  diiHnguifhed  for  bit  th,  rank,  or  be.  u* 

Von.  VII.  No  39.  E  e  ‘  •  ty. 

*  Su.li  a.c  the  epithets  beftewtJ  on  it  by  P.omancc-wrltvrs. 
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tv,  one  of  whom  followed  by  others, 
and  attended  by  mufic,  brought  it  up 
in  the  ^old  or  (ilver  diih,  and  fet  it 
before  the  mailer  of  the  houfc,  or  the 
guell  nioft  diilinguilhed  for  his  conr- 
tefy  and  valour,  or  after  a  tournament 
before  the  vi^lorious  knight,  who  was 
to  dif|ilHy  his  ikiil  in  carving  the  fa¬ 
vourite  f  -wl,  and  take-an  oath  of  valour 
and  enicrprife  on  its  head.  'I'he  ro¬ 
mance  of  Lancelot,  adopting  the  mr.n- 
uers  of  the  age  in  whicii  it  w-s  writ¬ 


ten,  reprefents  King  Aithur  doing  this 
office  to  the  fa'i.daclion  of  500  gucils. 
A  piihnc  by  Stevens,  engtavid  by 
rKnijiereur,  reprefents  a  peacock-feait. 
Moni.  d’Aidty  had  feen  an  old  j»ieee 
of  lapeftry  of  the  I  jth  centuiy,  reore- 
fcnting  tliefame  iukjeit,  wiiieh  he  could 
not  afteiwaid?  recover,  to  engrave  in 
his  curious  I  lilLiy  of  the  Pi  \are  L.dc 
ol  the  I'rench.  It  may  flaitei  the  Va¬ 
nity  of  an  Knglilh  hiitorian  to  lind  this 
delideratuni  here  fupplied. 


£-:rt  Iliittj,  h  Dr  Robert  Drummond,  ArchKtJJyf  of  York,  to  Lord  Deffi- 
ford,  g’.ir.g  to  begin  bis  Education  at  Oxford  *. 

N.  B.  Eefides  the  books  mentioned  in  the  body  of  the  page,  thofe  fet  down 
in  the  Notes  may  be  of  ufe. 

IShoi'ld  be  diffident  in  gi'ing  my  pleafurc  cannot  arlfe,  exerpt  the  mind 
advice  to  a  youngNobleman  where  feels  an  ambition  to  juifli  on  to  the 
mv  afFce'tions  arc, concerned,  for  fe.tr  ohjee'f  whicli  is  thus  in  view,  and  to 
of  drawing  him  into  a  miliaktn  courfe  enlarge  its  {<.wers. 
of  ftudy.  But  yet  as  my  affiedtions  A  fyileni  of  morality  need  not  he 
urge  me  flronglv,  I  will  luz.inl  even  dry,  but  it  is  a  neceffiiry  foundation, 
my  judgment,  though  I  may  fail,  not-  P)iirltmarjui’s  Droit  Naturel,  Puifen- 
withtlanding  my  earned  defirc  to  be  dorf’s  Devoirs  d’Homme  et  de  Ci- 
cf  fame  fort  of  fervice  to  a  friend  and  tovtn  jur  llarbeyrac,  and  tlie  Lxtrr.il^s 
a  relation.  of  the  Soeratic  Philofophy  from  Mc- 

My  judgment,  as  far  as  it  goes  wltli  nophonand  Platof,  forthctife  of  Weit- 
regard  to  a  young  Nobleman  who  is  a  nfinfler  fchool,  arc  (hort  hixrks  an  1 
ftranger  to  public  education,  to  Greek  jiieafurable.  In  Tully  and  Socrates 
and  comfKjUtion,  is  this :  that  his  am-  you  fee  all  that  was  valuable  amongll 
bition  fhould  be  carried  forward  to-  the  Academics,  which  indeed  w'as  the 
■wards  the  greator  lints  of  public  life,  only  fed  that  carried  the  elTorts  of 
by  fuch  methods  of  knowledge  that  rcafon  as  far  as  it  wouiilthcn  go.  Of 
may  fuit  him,  and  yet  enable  him  to  the  other  two  fefts  (for  there  arc  but 
aj'pear  with  credit  to  himfelf  and  fei-  three  great  ones)  the  Stoics  iiurt  the 
vice  to  his  country.  All  knowledge  caufe  t^f  their  viitue  by  over-rating  its 
Ihould  be  kiid  in  principle  ;  principle  I'owcr  ;  and  the  Epicureans  deb.ifed 
is  founded  on  reifon  and  morality,  it. 

Without  tiring  a  jicrfon  unuftd  to  aji-  To  conrciff  the  fyilem  of  natural 
jilic.uion,  I  would  ffiew  him  a  ffiort  religion  as  to  tl  jory  and  praelicc  v.uli 
;ind  yet  profitable  way,  without  a  great  Chrift'aniiy,  w  hicli  is  the  pcrfei‘>ion  ot 
deal  of  drvnels  and  trouble.  morality,  and  that  nittl-  rd  of  falvation 

It  has  always  apjK'ared  to  me,  that  W'liich  the  Deity  revealed  to  mar:kiiivi 
there  can  he  no  profitable  applicatie>n  tlirough  C'hr  fl,  ti.at  they  ntay  lie  af- 
vithout  pleafure  in  reading,  and  that  fared  of  eternal  hajiplnels  uj^on  their 

fineerc 

*  F.  irop.  Mag. 

O.uvre.s  de  Platon,  par  Da''i'‘r,  a  voU.  Xenophon’s  Memoirs  of  Sccratcs; 
rp;J'.c‘.'.;sj  and  AL‘.y:d«u»  •  UuUluufsM’j  Merai  Philofophy. 
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finrcrc  endeavour  to  fullil  his  laws  ;  fuit  muft  ilc])end  upon  the  turn  of  go¬ 
to  connciH  thefc,  Grotiiis  dc  Veritate  nius  and  dil])ulition. 

Kvligionis  Cliriftian-.r,  lAland  on  Re-  With  regard  to  compofition  and 
velation,  vol.  II.  and  Clarke  on  the  ftilc,  the  bell  j)oets  are  entertainment 
Attributes,  particularly  the  Second  for  tallc  and  imagination  ;  and  the  e- 
Parr,  will  be  very  iifeful  ;  and  on  the  legant  Orations  of  Tully  pro  Arch, 
knowledge  of  the  Deity,  Maclaurin’s  2  I.igari.  Mar.  Marcello,  and  other?, 
Firll  Chapter  of  the  V  iew  of  Sir  Ifaac  may  be  read  and  tranflated  :  and  alio 
Newton’s  Philofophy,  and  Abernethy  particular  parts  ;  as  the  end  of  the  Fiill 
on  the  Attributes,  which  will  be  ea-  Bookde  Legibus ;  Catiline’s  Charaeler 
liet  than  Clatkc’s  Firlt  Part.  Thus  in  the  Oration  pro  M.  Calio ;  Pre- 
the  foundation  wiil  l>e  laid  in  a  jull  face  to  the  Orator ;  Ibmc  of  the  E- 
fer.fe  of  the  nature  of  God  and  man,  pilHes ;  but  the  Orator  and  dc  Ota- 
t;l  creation,  providence,  and  redemp-  tore  llmuld  l»e  read  through.  Englith 
tion,  and  the  heart  and  undcrlfinding  liilc  is  better  gotten  by  a  few  books 
will  Ik.  formed  u[<on  found  and  llrong  than  by  variety,  as  the  changes  our 
principles.  Wit.hout  entering  into  the-  laiigu,!/,e  ha\c  been  great,  and  may 
ology  tlie  Bible  may  be  read,  and  when  deceive  one  who  is  unexperienced, 
it  is  lead  tiiere  Ihould  be  fome  Com-  Sherlock’s  Sermons,  as  well  as  others 
ment  .at  hand.  Patrick  and  Lowth  that  have  a  great  deal  of  otatoiy  as 
on  tiie  Old,  and  Whitby  or  Hammond  well  as  mattei  ;  fome  of  ibe  profe  wri- 
on  the  New  Tellament,  fecm  to  me  tings  of  Addifon  and  Dryden  ;  and 
the  belt  to  be  confulted  occafionally,  the  nervous  letters  and  fpecch  js  of 
tho  igli  there  is  no  coininentaloi  with-  Statefmen  fiuce  Plenty  the  Firfl’s 
out  his  faults.  time  (excepting  the  pedantic  w: iters) 

In  reading  the  Scriptures  a  young  will  introduce  right  language  f. 
man  may  Hart  at  Jitficukies  ;  how  they  But  the  real  formation  of  |ftilc 
m.ay  arile  you  will  fee  in  Billiop  At-  (wliich  is  to  exprefs  with  method, 
Terbury’s,  and  Billiop  Conjbcaie’s  propriety,  and  ftrength,  what  you 
.Sermons  on  that  fubjeef.  underlUnd  clearly  and  corrciSly)  wiil 

Lowth’s  (hort  Traifl  llicws  you  the  be  bell  made  by  writing  frequent- 
profitablc  reading  of  Scripture  ;  for  one  ly  comjiofitions  on  hiflorica!  and  po- 
princijile  ought  to  be  laitl  down,  and  pular  fubjeifts.  This  will  be  youi  own 
kept  in  your  mind  throughout  all  read-  llile  ;  and  if  it  is  attended  to,  when- 
ing  relative  to  religion  ;  that  is,  that  ever  occafion  calls,  with  a  fenlihle  e- 
the  gracious  deligns  of  God  towards  locution  adapted  to  the  fubjcCl  and 
mankind  are  all  conditional,  never  fu-  the  audience,  your  public  apjitarances 
perfeding,  but  always  exciting  and  co-  will  be  honourable  and  fuccefsful, 
oj.-erating  with  the  endeavours  of  men  This  fliould  be  your  ambition.  The 
as  free  and  rational  agents  *.  largell  line  of  ambition  in  political 

The  lludy  of  mathematics  and  na-  knowledge  belongs  to  Hiilory.  Bof- 
tural  philofophy  is  ufcful,  but  the  pur-  fuel’s  Univerfal  Hiilory,  and  J  Slei- 

£  e  2  dan 

*  Beattie  on  Truth  ;  Wilkins  on  Natural  Religion  ;  Whole  Duty  of  Man  ; 
Scot’s  Chriltian  Life  ;  Pearl'on  on  the  Creed  ;  Rotherham  on  Faitli  ;  Nicholfon  c.i 
the-  Liturgy. 

f  Homer,  Hefiod,  Theocritus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Horace,  Virgil,  Lucretius, 
Ovid,  ’I'ennee,  Juvenal,  &e.  Boilcau,  Corneille,  Racine,  .Molicre,  &c.  Shake Ipeaie, 
Spencer,  Milton,  Waller,  Cowley,  Prior,  &r.  Barrow,  Tillotl'on,  Sharp,  Clarke, 
Caftreil,  Rogers,  Addifon,  Dryden,  Middleton’s  I.ite  ol  I’uUy,  Original  Letters, 
Parliamentary  Hiilory. 

t  Vide  the  I’reneli  tranflation  by  Ablanroiirt ;  .Silllingflect’s  Origines  Sacra: ; 
Pndeaux’s  ConnetHion  of  Old  ami  New  Teflainent  ;  I’olicr  s  Gr.  Aiitiqtntiv*'  • 
Kennel’s  Kuinan  Hiilory  ;  Vertol’s  Kevolutien:-. 
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dc;n  <lc  Q^.mior  Mjnarchiis  will  fliew 
tlie  gr'.at  oat.ir.cs.  Tlic  Grecian  Iiif- 
toi  y  is  belt  found  by  reading  the  whole, 
aiHt  fcieifliiig  and  tranfiatino  the  fiii- 
king  I'.arts  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides, 
and  Xenojilion  ;  but  foi  want  of  the 
Greek  language,  it  may  bo  Lamed 
fio.n  j;arts  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigli’s 
Hiltoiy  of  the  World,  Rollin,  and  the 
lat:  Hiftory  of  Giecce  juinted  at 
Taliiiburgh,  wliich  is  the  abridgement 
of  Roilin.  The  Roman  Hiltory  may 
be  found  in  Roilin  ;  but  Livy,  Sallad, 
and  Tacitus  ihould  not  be  omitted, 
and  others  lliould  be  read  occafioiially. 
'riie  Connec'tion  of  Ancient  and  Mo¬ 
dern  ll'illory,  from  the  dllTolution  of 
the  Roman  Empire  to  t’le  rife  of  tlie 
I  lodern  Monarchies,  maybe  feen  in 
the  ini'  volume  of  Robeilfon’s  Ilif- 
tnry  of  Charles  V.  wliic!,  is  more  fuc- 
cinct  than  that  able  peifoimance  of  Gi- 
vjanoni’s  Killory  of  Naples,  and  more 
iaid'iful  and  ufclul  than  Voltaire.  'i"be 
Hiltory  of  Lritain  will  be  intcrelling, 
but  not  of  confequence,  .as  to  }«?rticu- 
lars,  till  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  Ra- 
pin’s  Alwidgemcnt,  with  his  Dilfcrta- 
tion  on  the  Laws  of  the  Anglo-S.ix- 
or.s,  Lo'd  Littleton’s  Henry  II.  and 
Blackilonc’s  Commenraries,  will  fhew 
all  tliat  is  neccffiry  till  Henry  VI I  *. 

'I’hcn  perfons  and  things  may  b; 
more  accurately  confidcred,  and  the 
Ihitc  of  the  Conflitution  may  be  ex- 
pl  >red.  Torcign  Hillory  is  alfo  ne- 
celTiry,  and  thofe  parts  which  engage 
tlie  attention  will  be  more  fully  pur¬ 
sued  in  every  part  of  Hillory,  and  in¬ 
deed  in  every  part  of  reading  whatever, 
'riiis  method  of  tcading  Hillory  will 
ihew  the  general  events,  changes,  and 


fyflcms  of  Goveinmcr.r,  wirli  tlieir  pro- 
petty  and  fjr'~e  at  the  reljaerlive  times. 

In  this  courli  ilie  nioti.es  of  1.  gill a- 
tion  will  .ippe  ir,  r.nd  the  Itudv  t't  d'.e 
diiFeient  parts  ef  1*"^  Roman,  CimI,  or 
l''eitd;d  Laws,  will  be  more  i;'ei'.i!,  by 
feeing  tlieir  origin,  their  pi.ogrels,  lOid 
the  difFerent  tinges  .md  colo  irs  t'  at 
they  gave  to  the  ri.unicip-.'.l  Lw,  oi  the 
diilerent  countries  ol  Europe,  u.oder 
the  jTefent  fyilem.  T!  efe  laws  and 
(ludies  may  be  jnirfued  in  their  proper 
courle,  as  time,  views,  and  inclination*, 
may  ferve.  That  mind  is  the  molt 
happily  formed,  that  is  free  from  all 
narrow,  conti acted,  am!  jurtial  views; 
and  thinks  of  men  and  things  in  a  tx;- 
ncvolcnt,  imp.a.'tial,  and  great  iigV.t  ; 
ami  alter  fuch  a  purfult  of  iludy  with 
this  cxtciifive  Coiitemphition  and  re¬ 
flexion,  the  caules  and  eIf.Xs  of  the 
diflerent  lorts  of  txilicy  ;  the  powers 
and  manners  of  ciilLrent  nations  in 
difTerent  ages  ;  tl.e  check,  ]  rogtef?, 
aiid  revival  ol  liberty  ;  tlie  liaie  ot 
A  rts.  Science,  Commerce,  Populaticm, 
Coloiiies,  Xc.  will  be  deduced  in  tl.e 
ditrerent  aias. 

The  mrniory  will  be  "ncthcdlf  d  by 
the  help  of  plain  Chronology  and  Gec- 
grapl’.y  ;  the  imagination  will  be  fired 
with  perfons  auid  aXions ;  and  the  mind 
will  'oe  emjxiwertd  to  fee  tiirough  thn 
w'lolc  lyi'lem  of  ages  and  nations,  anvl 
to  judge  upon  great  lines.  Candour, 
niodelty,  and  caution,  will  be  the  rc- 
fult  of  fair  inejuiry,  if  attended  with 
fair  temper  ;  and  alter  a  due  iniight 
into  tlie  preltT.i  feene,  a  projier  ambi¬ 
tion  will  he  animated,  and  diicXevl 
with  penetiation,  cco!ners,and  vigour; 
and  the  man  will  be  brought  into  ac¬ 
tion 


*  Mahly  ori  the  Rlfi-  and  Fall  of  the  Romans,  Cxfar,  Paterculus,  Suetonius, 
Corn'liiis  Nepcs,  Plutarch,  Polybius,  Hortus  R.  Hifl.  PufTendorf’s  IntrodnXioa 
u  I'HlIloirt  d’Europt,  Campbell’s  View  of  the  Powers  of  Lurope,  Rapin’s  Hiltci  y 
and  <  imtimiitiou,  Pucli.'>iian  Chroii.  Hift.  France  M.zeiai,  llcnault’,  Ahrli'igmnit, 
Abriiigment  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  Nec’ser  fur  Ic  Corps  Gernianiqurs,  Sir 
W.  Temple,  llurn  .t,  \V'colIafton  and  I.ocke,  Br.c  >n,  PufTendorf,  Montefquicu, 
tJrotius,  Duc'x  de  jure  Civili,  Graviii.  dc  Ortu  ct  Procrefl'u,  Inltitutcf,  PantleXs, 
A’inni'js,  Heinecciu*,  Huber,  Hoppiu-,  V'>tt,  ZaiiW,  &c.  Erfaine’s  Inflltiites  ot 
SfottXi  L.aw,  Cr.a'.p  on  the  Feudal  Law,  (.Jeograpbival  Charts,  Talent’s  Tables  o; 
Chronolo^-y,  Jlar ..  ancient  and  niv  dcin,  whh  a  S/fIsin  ef  Geegraphy. 
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{ii'jn  fully  cultivated  by  knowledge  and  powers  for  the  reJ  fervice  of  his 
cxpcnence  of  men  and  things,  and  country, 
will  be  enabled  to  nuke  uic  of  his 


^n  Arguififtit  ufid  ’y  f^uf  IVrllcrs  in  Difenre  of  t’f  Dt-galif-i  of  t’>.i  Slave* 
T:a.ie,  viz.  trs  ^r.\t.ire  of  an  Ov.r  mg-tJuting  nv'ith  a  Vemak  /tfrican,  by 
•whicb  trey  think  a  Kate  r,f  Animals  may  ke  pridoiiJ,  partaking  iftki  Nature 
cf  caih,  rejAreJ  *. 

At  til’s  time,  when  there  ap-  ‘  and  whites)’  to  the  honour  of  the 
jicars  a  general  cfideavonr  a-  human  fijecies,  and  to  the  glory  ot  the 
mong  the  liice-born  inhabitants  of  L>uine  Being.” 

Ciicut  Britain  to  abolilh  that  infernal  So  many  able  naturallOs  are  of  o* 
commerte  carried  on  betwixt  ilie  pinion  that  fuch  an  intcrcourfe  with 
Vv^elt-InJics  and  the  coaft  of  Africa,  brutes  fometimes  takes  place,  that  I 
wh'cii  lets  a  price  on  the  head  of  Man,  cannot  but  believe  it :  I  likewife  bc- 
ar.d  conveits  him  into  a  bcall  of  bur-  lieve,  that  the  female  may  be  impreg- 
then;  permit  me,  through  the  medium  nated  by  fuch  a  proititution  ;  but  the 
of  your  publication,  to  throw  my  mite  preduOion  of  fuch  an  unnatural  com- 
into  the  treafary  of  Humanity.  My  mcrcc  will  be,  as  in  the  e.ifc  of  a  marc 
intention  is  to  fet  in  a  projicr  point  of  and  afs,  a  mule,  an  animal  incapable 
view  a  circur.iftance  on  which  fome  of  propagation.  If  the  writer  alxive 
writers  in  defence  of  the  Slave-trade  quoted  had  allowed  himfelf  a  mo- 
have  founded  much  of  its  legality  h,  mint’s  refietflion  on  the  fu!  je»ft,  he 
(viz.)  the  mixture  of  an  Owran-Ou-  would  have  Iccn,  tlwt  if  a  creature 
tang  with  a  female  African  ;  by  which  had  been  produced  by  the  .conneiTdon 
they  think  a  race  of  animals  may  be  of  the  African  w'onian  with  the  Owran- 
pioduced,  paitaking  of  the  nature  of  Outang,  and  n/Vf  t'ciyT  ,  capable  of  pto- 
tach.  One  of  thefe  writers  fays,  creation,  the  harmo.ny  of  the  animal 
“  May  it  not  Le  fairly  conjectured,  fyllem  mufl  have  been  ruined.  The 
that  the  female  negroes  who  live  wan-  new  animal,  neither  brute  nor  human, 
dcring  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  arc,  might  polliblv  again  mix  with  an  ani- 
thcrc,  frequently  furprized  and  de-  mal  not  cf  its  own  fpecies ;  tire  ton- 
Howered  by  the  Owran-Outang,  or  fctjuence  of  which  would  be,  the  pro- 
other  inch  biutes;  that  from  thence  dudiion  of  another  new  cteature,  par- 
they  bjcome  reconciled,  as  other  wo-  taking  of  the  n.'.ture  of  l>oth  its  j»ar- 
mcn  who  are  more  civilized  eaftly  arc,  ems,  but  diiTcring  clTcntially  from  one 
to  ftmilar  attacks,  and  continue  to  co-  and  the  ether ;  and  foon  aditifnitu's;. 
habit  with  tltem  ?  If  this  be  granted.  Thus  might  this  piomifcuous  intcr- 
the  colonids  of  the  We(l-Indics  are  couife  j'roceed,  till  the  whole  order 
inilrumental  in  ‘  humanizing  the  def-  of  animals  would  be  in  the  utmofi 
*  cendauts  of  the  offspring  of  brutes  confu'.lon.  But  the  all-wife  Creator 
‘  (for  a  generation  or  two  will  change  of  the  Univerfc,  forefeeing  that  fuch 
*  their  nature,  as  much  as  a  negro  is  unnatural  pa>|)enlitits  would  fometimes 
*  changed  to  a  mulatto,  muBee,  or  take  place,  has  guarded  againfl  their 
‘  quadroon,  by  tfje  intcrcourfe  of  blacks  ctfeds  by  railing  an  infurmountablc 

barrier, 

•  F.urop  Mag. 

t  By  the  legality  of  the  Slave-trade  I  mean  that  power  delegated  to  man,  of  en- 
flavirg  the  animals  lower  in  the  fcale  than  himfelf,  and  which  thofe  writers  would 
extend  to  the  native  of  zUrka|  Bora  an  idea  that  he  has  a  mLxtuic  of  brute-blood 
ia  his  body . 


2  30  '  R'futjtlo’i  of. in  Argument  in  Df.nc!  of  the  Slivc-Tiadf. 

barrier,  ■which  is  no  other  than  render-  Monf.  de  lii’fFon  deferibes  two  kinds 
ing  the  offspring  of  fuch  an  intercaurfe  jof  tlieni,  which  he  looks  upon  as  a 
Jienle.  So  that  it  is  inipoiiible  a  new  variety  in  the  fame  fptcies  ;  the  lar- 
race  of  animals  fliouid  be  produced  ge(f  iic  calls  Pongo,  and  the  fmal!  one 
by  the  mixture  of  a  male  and  female  Jocko.  Linnaus  is  fuppofed  to  de- 
of  ditterent  fpecics,  as  in  the  female  (enbe  one  of  them  under  the  name  of 
a\frican  and  Owran-Ourang.  No.lunial  Mun.  But  the  llze  of  the 

I'rom  this,  I  prefume,  it  appears  animal  he  deferibes  docs  not  agree 
that  no  fuch  change  can  be  effeiited  in  with  the  Pongo  ;  and  the  Jocko,  tho’ 
tlte  animal  defeended  from  the  human  it  is  of  the  fame  fize  as  the  Nocfurnal 


and  brute  fpecies,  if  any  are  brought 
to  the  Welf-Indics,  as  thefe  writers 
fpcak  of.  That  a  generation  or  two 
will  change  their  nature  as  much  as 
the  negro  is  changed  to  a  mulatto, 
&c.  by  the  intercourfe  of  the  wliites 
and  blacks,  cannot  be.  The  negro  of 
Afi  ica  is  a  branch  of  the  fame  ibck 
with  the  European,  whether  Englilh 
or  French,  a  Spaniard  or  a  Portuguefc: 
the  difference  in  the  colour  of  his 
flem,  perhaps,  is  the  cffcel  of  climate  ; 
the  jHjornels  of  his  intellcdtual  facul¬ 
ties  may  rife  fioin  tlic  fame  caufe ; 
but  {fill  he  is  as  much  a  human  crea¬ 
ture  ^  the  mod  icfuied  European. 
And  t^-  (liongcfl  argum  .nt  o  piovc 
this  alfertion  is,  that  tlic  produft  of  an 
European  and  an  African  is  an  ani¬ 
mal  fruitful  as  its  jiarents.  Tlie  ani¬ 
mals  thefe  writers  (peak  of  (if  fuch 
tlrere  are)  as  being  humanized  in  a 
few  generations,  cxift  but  in  them- 
ftlv«. ;  and  if  my  n-afonlng  is  admit¬ 
ted,  they  have  no  procreative  powers  ; 
fb  that  the  fpccies,  if  i  may  he  allow¬ 
ed  to  give  it  that  apj>ellation,  Ivegins 
and  ends  in  the  fame  individual  ani¬ 
mal  ;  and  the  prof]'cCl  of  a  clungc 
taking  place  in  fiuh  monliers,  for 
monlfcrs  they  certainly  are,  fimikir  to 
that  effeCfed  by  a  mixture  of  Eurojican 
and  African  blood,  is  merely  ideal. 

But  left  it  may  be  luppofed  that  the 
affinity  between  the  negro  and  the 
Owran-Outang  is  neirer  th.an  I  ima¬ 
gine,  I  diall  endeavour  to  bring  fome 
authorities  to  prove  that  the  chafm  be¬ 
twixt  the  two  is  fo  large  as  to  render 
them  of  didined  fpecies.  Owran-Ou¬ 
tang  is  tire  name  by  which  this  ani- 
lual  is  known  in  the  Eafl-Indie;. 


Man,  differs  from  it,  fays  Buffon,  in 
every  other  charafler.  I  can  aff.rm, 
adds  the  fame  author,  from  having 
fcvtral  times  feen  it,  that  it  not  only 
docs  not  exprefs  itfelf  by  fpcaking  or 
whidling,  hut  even  that  it  did  not  do 
a  Tingle  thing  but  what  a  well-indnic- 
ted  dog  could  do.  This  celebrated 
naturalid  (Buffon)  even  doubts  the 
cxidence  of  the  Noidurnal  Man,  an 
animal  which  in  defcnjrtion  rimies 
very  near  human  nature.  'I'hofc,  there¬ 
fore,  who  have  formed  thrir  notions  of 
the  Owran-Outang  from  l.inna  us’s 
dclcription,  it  Ihould  feem  have  been 
milled  ;  the  traveller'  from  whom  he 
has  his  authorities  having  in  all  jiro- 
babilny  imperfectly  defcribcd  a  white 
Negro,  or  Chacrclas. 

I'hc  Pongo,  or,  as  it  is  called  in 
Guinea,  the  Burris,  is  prAably  the 
creature,  which  is  fujipofed  fomttimes 
to  cohabit  with  the  w'omen  of  the 
country.  He  is  dtfcrilied  by  Battel, 
as  being  of  a  gigantic  ftaturc,  and  of 
adonilhmg  drength  ;  liis  body,  exter¬ 
nally,  fcarcc  differing  from  that  of  man, 
except  that  he  has  no  calves  to  his 
legs.  He  lives  upon  fruits,  and  is  no 
ways  carnivorous.  I'hc  want  of  the 
mufclcs  which  form  the  calves  of  the 
legs,  conditutes  an  effential  difference 
from  tire  human  Ipecics ;  as  ■wxll  as 
his  living  only  on  vegetables  :  for 
man  is  by  nature  a  carnivorous  ani¬ 
mal,  as  may  be  demondrated  by  tlic 
dnicture  ot  bis  teeth  and  digtjlive  or- 
gans.  The  Pongo,  from  this  writer’s 
account  of  him,  does  not  appear  to 
have  any  thin"  hke  a  language,  as  in 
the  animal  delcribed  by  Linnaeus,  but 
is  to  all  intents  a  irjt/r,  endowed  with 
fomewlut 
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fomcwliat  a  greater  degree  of  inftin(5l 
tlian  Itis  fellow-brutes.  Tyfon,  who 
lt.is  given  an  accurr.te  anatomical  dc- 
Icription  of  the  Pipnie  (Jocko),  de¬ 
mon  drates  a  great  difference  between 
tlie  internal  llnuJlure  of  that  animal 
and  man,  futlicicnt,  I  think,  to  prove 
them  of  diftined  fpecies.  And  Pro- 
feffor  CamjKr,  by  a  diffe<5lion  of  the 
larinx,  &c.  of  the  Owran-Outang, 
and  fevenU  other  fpccies  of  monkeys, 
has  clearly  demonlhated  the  impolil- 
bility  of  their  fj)eaking. 

If  we  take  the  obfervations  I  have 
cited  collet^lively,  they  amount  to  a 
pofitive  proof  of  the  Owran-Outang 
being  very  far  removed  from  the  hu¬ 
man  fi>ccies.  In  tlie  firft  jdacc,  I5uf- 
fon  afferts  that  it  is  not  capable  of  do¬ 
ing  more  than  a  well-taught  dog ;  fe- 
condly,  it  univerfally  v/ants  the  gaf- 
trocuem'tf  mufeles,  a  ftriking  chara>het 
in  the  Auman  frame ;  and  its  teeth 
and  orinf  of  digeftion  arc  fuch  as  the 
graniv'f Lis  animals  are  known  alone 
to  polil  Ta  and,  thirdly,  the  denwmdra- 
tiuns  of  &m|ier  (a  comjretent  judge). 
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which  prove,  that  the  organs  in  the 
human  frame  dellincd  to  the  purpofes 
of  articulation,  are  in  this  brute  fa 
formed  as  to  render  it  totally  incapa¬ 
ble  of  fpcech  :  I  rcj>eat,  if  thefe  ob¬ 
fervations  are  taken  colle<ffively,  they 
abundantly  prove  this  animal  nearer 
allied  to  brutes  than  to  man.  'Phough 
the  Owran-Outang  is  not  in  my  oj>i- 
nion  fudlcicntly  allied  to  man  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  intermediate  fpccies,  yet  I 
believe  he  may  be  the  link  w'bTch 
connetds  the  rational  creature  to  the 
brute.  From  the  united  authority  of 
able  naturalills,  there  is  not  a  doubt 
but  man  and  the  Owran-Outang  are 
of  didinefd  ;uid  widely-feparated  fpccies. 
Therefore,  the  few  folitary  animals 
produced  by  this  unnatural  mixture, 
laid  to  have  been  brought  to  the  W eft- 
Indies,  and  which  I  believe  arc  in¬ 
capable  of  procreation,  afford  no  argu¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  a  commerce  fraugiit 
with  the  blacked  atds  of  treachery, 
and  teeming  with  j  l  adlices  the  bare  re¬ 
lation  of  witich  makes  human  nature 
ihudder. 


Three  antogrdghical  I.ett<.rs.  The  firf}  fr'pn  Me  Wife  Dryden,  the  ather 
twi  from  thill  great  Poet  himfelf ;  adJri Jed  to  tie  fim-jUi  L/r  Eulby. 


A/rentioTfdiiy  [  1 6  8 1 J  • 

HoxxouRtD  Sir, 

Hope  I  need  ufe  noe  other  argu¬ 
ment  to  you  in  cxc^  of  my  fonn 
fur  not  coming  to  church  to  Wtftmin- 
dcr  then  this,  that  he  now  lies  at 
home,  and  therefore  cannot  chilly  goe 
foe  farr  backwards  and  forwards.  1  lis 
father  and  1  will  take  care  that  he  (hall 
duely  goe  to  church  heure,  both  on 
holydayes  and  Sundays,  till  he  comes 
to  be  more  near  ly  under  your  care  in 
the  college.  In  Uie  mean  time,  will 
you  pleas  to  give  me  leave  to  accufe 
you  of  forgetting  your  promis  confern- 
ing  my  elded  fonn,  who,  as  you  once 
alTured  me,  was  to  have  one  night  in 
a  weeke  alewcd  him  to  lie  at  home, 


in  conlidirafion  Iw.h  of  his  health  and 
clear!. iiefs  :  you  know.  Sir,  that  proin- 
niifco  mayd  to  women,  and  cfpiceally 
m.dhers,  will  never  faill  to  be  cald  up¬ 
on  ;  and  theaifore  I  will  add  noe  n.ore 
but  that  I  am,  at  this  time,  your  re¬ 
membrancer,  and  iill'.vayes, 

Flonnard  Sir,  your  humble  fervant, 
E.  Dryde.x. 

Wednefdny  Morning. 
Hosnourd  Sir,  [1682.3 

E  have,  with  much  ado,  reco¬ 
vered  my  younger  fonn,  who 
came  home  cxtrcamly  (ick  of  a  violent 
cold,  and,  as  he  thinks  himfclfe,  a  chine 
cough.  The  truth  is,  his  conftitution 
is  very  tender  ;  yet  lus  dcfirc  of  learn- 
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in}>,  I  hopC)  will  iral/le  him  to  brufh  |)uninmicnt,  for  tliat  if;,  zrd  *■? 
ihioii^h  the  collep.e.  lie  is  all-  lie,  refcr\ed  to  any  niaftcr,  r;'uch  moi'; 
waycs  gratefully  achnouledgirg  your  to  jou  who  have  been  his  fa*hi.r’s 
fatherly  klndnefi'e  to  iiini  ;  and  vei  y  Ilut  your  man  was  certainly  to  blame 
willing,  to  ii's  yoore  ]x>v.er,  to  do  all  to  name  him  onely  ;  and  ’tls  untly  my 
thiiios  which  may  continue  it.  I  lave  rclpedt  to  you  that  I  do  not  take  no- 
no  mote  to  add,  hut  only  svilh  tive  lice  of  it  to  hiin.  My  l:i(i  rafh  icio- 
eidid  may  alfo  dcf.rvc  fome  part  of  lutions  were,  to  lave  brought  th.ir.gs 
voiir  gooil  opinion,  for  1  believe  hnn  jiall  any  compofure,  by  immediatciv 
to  he  of  vertuous  and  pious  iiiclina-  fending  for  r.iy  lonn’s  things  out  of 
tions  ;  and  for  both,  1  dare  afTurc  you,  the  college  ;  but  u’xm  recoilcciion,  1 
thr.t  they  can  jironiifc  to  themfelves  no  find  1  have  a  double  rye  upon  me  nt-t 
fartlicr  lliare  of  my  indulgence  then  to  do  it :  one,  my  obligations  to  you 
while  they  carry  themfelves  with  that  tor  my  education  ;  another,  my  grc;.t 
revet cncc  to  you,  and  iliai  honefty  to  tenderncirc  ol  doeing  any  thing  onen- 
all  others,  as  becomes  them.  I  am,  five  to  my  Lord  Bilhopof  RocheHer  l, 
honourd  Sir,  your  moll  obedient  fer-  as  cheife  governour  of  the  college, 
vani  and  fcholar,  John  Dp.  vdcn.  It  does  not  conlill  with  tlie  honour  I 

Irearc  him  and  you  to  go  fo  preemi- 
Rir,  lately  to  worke ;  no,  not  fo  much  as 

IF  I  could  have  found  in  mvfelfe  a  to  have  any  difference  with  you,  if  it 
fitting  temper  to  liave  waited  up-  can  jKilahly  be  avoyded.  Vet,  as  n'y 
on  you,  1  had  done  it  tlic  day  you  finn  Hands  now,  i  cannot  fee  wiili 
difmifl'cd  my  fonn  from  the  college  ;  w'hat  credit  he  can  be  elefted  ;  for, 
for  he  did  the  meffage,  and,  by  what  being  but  fixtli,  and  (as  you  are  plea- 
I  find  from  Mr  Meredith,  as  it  was  fed  to  judge)  not  defetvirg  that  nci- 
tlehvered  by  you  to  him  ;  namely,  that  tlier,  I  know  not  whether  he  may  not 
you  defired  to  fee  me,  and  had  fome-  go  immediately  to  Cambridge,  as  '.veil 
what  to  lay  to  me  concerning  him.  I  as  one  of  his  own  eledion  v.c;'!t  to 
ohfevved  likewife  fonic.viiat  of  kind-  Oxford  this  yeare  by  your  co.^fent. 
rteffe  in  it,  that  you  fent  him  away  I  will  fay  notliiiig  of  my  .'ecc.id  form, 
that  you  might  rvt  lave  occafion  to  but  tlut,  after  you  had  been  pleafed 
coiieilt  him.  1  examin’d  the  bufinefs,  to  advife  me  to  waite  on  ny  Lord 
and  found  it  concern’d  his  liavcing  DiHiop  for  his  favour,  I  found  he 
been  CuRos  foure  or  five  dayes  toge-  might  have  had  the  firil  place  if  yc  j 
tiicr.  But  if  he  admoniflicd,  and  was  had  nut  oppofed  it;  and  I  iikewifs 
ret  believed  becaiife  other  boyes  com-  found  at  ilie  election,  that,  by  tlie 
billed  to  diferedit  him  with  h  lfc  wit-  pains  you  had  t.iken  with  him,  he  i;» 
iie.Teing,  and  to  iiive  themfelves :  per-  lome  lurt  deferved  it.  I  hope.  Sir, 
bans  his  crime  is  not  fo  great.  Aiio-  when  you  have  given  yourltlfe  the 
tln.r  fault  it  feems  he  made,  which  was  trouble  to  read  li'.us  larr,  you,  who 
going  into  one  Ilawkt s  his  hov.fe,  with  are  a  prudent  man,  will  confidtr,  that 
lomc  othcis ;  which  you  hapning  to  none  complaiiic,  but  they  defire  to  be 
fee,  fent  your  fervant  to  know  who  reconciled  at  tlie  fame  lime  ;  there  is 
tlicy  were,  and  he  only  returned  you  no  mild  expiRulation  at  lead,  which 
my  foniva  name :  fo  the  red  efeajied.  does  not  intimate  a  kindnefs  and  re- 
1  have  no  fault  to  find  with  niy  fonn’s  fjieet  in  him  who  makes  it.  Be  pica- 

fed, 

•  Our  Poet,  John,  was  eledcd  from  Weflminfter-fihool  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambrii’ge,  in  i6to;  his  coufui,  Jonathan,  in  1656.  Of  the  “two  fon*”  men- 
ili.ncd  in  this  letter,  Charles,  admitted  to  the  fchool  in  1630,  went  off  to  Chrlft 
Chnrch  in  1683  ;  John,  adiiiilted  iu  iC8i.  10  Triu.  CoU.  ill  i68 j.  J.  If. 
t  Dr  John  Dolbeu. 


M^rrure  ^ tie  Did  ’  cf  Guife. — A  trur  Sf'ry.  m  j 

ffj,  if  i!icre  Le  r-o  mciit  on  my  fiJo,  be  j^vilty  if  it  be  j^off.ble.  I  fbal!  adi 

to  make  it  your  own  a.;t  of  grace  to  no  more,  but  hoj'e  I  iiuill  be  fo 

Le  whit  you  v.erj  formerly  to  my  fy.J  with  a  favourable  anl'wer  f:cna 

fonn.  1  have  done  fomething,  fo  fair  you,  which  I  promilc  to  myf  he  troiii 

to  conquer  my  own  ipiii;  as  to  alk  it :  your  goodnclTe  and  moeieratioii,  tiial 
and,  indeed,  I  know'  not  with  v/hat  I  lhall  Ihll  have  octahon  to  continue, 
face  to  go  to  my  l.ord  Billioj),  and  to  C  T  D 

tell  him  I  am  taking  away  both  my  ^  ^  ’ 

fonns  ;  for  though  I  lhall  tell  him  no  Youj  moH  obliged  humble  fervar.t, 
oeealion,  it  will  look  like  a  difrefpteb 

to  niy  old  Maher,  ol  which  I  will  not  John  DitYUiiN'. 


Marrliigf  of  tie  Duke  of  Guife. — A  true  Story, 


TT  h  iinnccelT!i*-v  here  to  enter  into  the 
hiflory  of  the  family  of  the  Duke  of 
Guife,  the  partieiilars  of  whieh  are  lo 
wcl!  knew'n.  Chai  h  s  dr  Lorraine,  the 
cld.'h  foil  oflK  iiry  the  celebrated  Duke 
of  Guife,  who  was  analfinated  in  the  caf- 
tle  of  Rloi-i,  by  ttic  order  of  Henry  the 
Third  of  France,  was  made  prifoner  on 
the  fame  day,  and  cnnhiied  in  the  cahle 
of  'Fours  ;  front  whence  he  cfcaiK-d  in  A  u- 
guft  1  ;91,  and  re  joined  the  fadfion  called 
the  lA-a^euc,  whofp  violence  iiail  fo  lonj; 
defoiated  France  ;  and  who,  aft<T  tlie 
death  of  Henry  the  Third,  oppoied  that 
excellent  monarch  an<l  amiable  man  Hen¬ 
ry  the  Fourtb.  When  this  leaene  was 
broken,  hy  his  having  become  “  ttie  con- 
tpirror  of  bis  own,”  he  gnicroufly  for- 
g.we,  anti  even  took  into  his  favour  the 
Dnke  of  Maine,  who  had  been  its  lea¬ 
der  ;  whofc  iiepht  w  ,  tlie  young  Duke  of 
CJuifc,  was  received  .it  court  at  the  fame 
time,  and  entruiteil  with  ilie  government 
ot  Province.  After  the  afTalTmation  of 
Flcr.rv  the  Great,  the  Duke  of  Guife  dill 
held  ibme  places  of  truft  under  his  fon 
I.  iuis  the  'I'hii'lecnth  ;  but  tlic  houfe  of 
CJu'fe  was  fo  much  the  objedt  of  envy 
and  fufpicion,  on  account  of  its  former 
power,  and  the  illuflrious  men  it  had  jiro- 
liui  ed,  that  cart  was  taken  not  to  raife  it 
again  tc.o  liigh  by  honours  and  emolu- 
Hkcnts  :  and  at  length.  Cardinal  Richelieu 
grew  fo  didatisfieil  with  the  Duke  of 
( iuife,  th.ai  he  obliged  him  to  (|uit  France. 
He  retired  to  Florence,  and  died  in  the 
Meuois  in  1640,  leaving  fevcral  cliildren 
Ly  his  wife  Henrietta  C.atharine  de  Joy- 
eufe,  otily  daughter  of  Henry  de  Joyeufe, 
Marcchal  ot  France,  and  widow  o  t  Hen¬ 
ry  de  Bourbon,  D.ukc  de  Monipenft- 
rr.  His  fon,  Henry  de  Lorraine,  Ixirn 
111  I  t  14,  became  (by  the  dcitb  of  liis  el- 
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d<  d  brother)  Duke  of  Guife.  He  fceme<l 
to  Inherit  ilic  fpirit,  as  well  as  the  ptrfo- 
iial  perfeJVions  ofiiis  graudfalbcr,  the  cc- 
iclirated  Duke  of  Cinife.  His  figure  anil 
his  exploits,  wliich  were  thoie  of  an  hiTi> 
of  romance,  made  him  very  acceptahie 
to  the  ladies  ;  while  his  incondancy  and 
jjertidv  punidied  many  of  them  for  their 
partiality.  1  le  had  iteen  originally  defigii- 
ed  for  the  cliurch,  and  poirede;’,  by  a  lore 
of  ei  cltliadieal  ruecefTion  peculiar  to  the 
houfe  of  Guile,  the  archhifttopric  of 
Kheims,  and  foine  of  the  richell  abbie* 
in  the  kingdom  ;  though  he  had  never 
taken  any  degree  or  vow,  to  qualify  him- 
fclf  for  thole  digr.itie-'.  His  lirll  attach¬ 
ment  wa.  to  Anne  d'Mantoue,  who  was 
his  relation,  and  who  was  afterwards 
married  to  the  Palatine  of  the  Rhine.  Car- 
diu.al  de  Richelieu,  who  forefaw  that  a 
marriage  between  this  lady  and  the  Dukf 
of  Gaii'c  w'ould  be  prejudicial  to  the  iutir- 
efts  of  France,  divided  them,  by  pu'.tliig 
her  into  a  convent,  from  wiu-nce,  howe¬ 
ver,  (he  efca])ed,  and  when  die  Duke  of 
Guife  joined  the  party  of  die  Count  de 
Soifllins  (  wliicli  party,  umb  r  pretence  of 
delivering  the  kingdom  from  theadmini- 
llration  of  the  Cardinal,  covered  more 
dangerous  projedts)  fne  found  mcani  to 
follow  him,  in  man’s  appai  cl,  and  over¬ 
took  him  at  Cologne.  Hut  the  Duke,  ei¬ 
ther  rc.illy  apprehenfive  for  her  lafety, 
or  perhaps  cured  of  his  love  by  the  r\ih 
fondnefs  of  his  iniftrcfs,  refilled  to  let  iicr 
continue  with  liim,  and  infilled  on  her 
ritiiriiing  to  Paris ;  under  pfcteiicc  that 
h's  tenderr.cfs  would  not  .allow  liim  to  let 
her  liarard  her  perfon  among  tlic  lian- 
gejs  and  inconveniences  to  which  di« 
icrvioe  hi  was  upon  expofed  him. 

The  Duke  now  tn".  cd  w'ith  bis  ufual 
impctuifity  ir*;Q  tfic  QwulpLao/,  which 
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ti.ok  a  very  alamiing  form,  at’.fl  wa'.  ll.iic- 
tioiud  by  thr  fpccioiis  iiajiie  “  'I'lie 
1. vague  tornicd  to  pnii  rvr  tfic  pence  ot 
ChriUciidoiii.”  Ai  ArchbifhijpofRhtiiii", 
iie  wa«  the  firrt  fpir:ti:ai  peer,  and  as  Duke 
wf  riiiil'e,  the  molt  ancient  teiiiporal  peer 
ot  h' ranee ;  hut  ihel'e  ties  he  broke  ’hr'iugh, 
and  was  declared  GcMcral  of  the  anincs 
of  the  League. 

'I'he  King  profecuteil him  for  n  hellion  ; 
and  by  an  arret  he  \tas  declared  guilty 
of  treafon,  fentcnced  to  be  beheaded,  and 
kis  eflcffi  confifeated  ;  which  fenieiice 
was  executed  on  him  in  efiigy  a  few  daya 
afterwards,  and  all  his  property  feized 
Ly  the  Crown. 

The  Duke  went  to  RrufTels,  wher-  lie 
totikupon  him  thecommandof  the  troops, 
which  were  fent  thither  hv  the  l.inperor 
and  the  King  oi  Spain,  'fhere  he  found 
his  aunt,  the  DuUl.efsiif  Chevreufe,  who 
had  hem  ohliged  to  tpiit  France  for  her 
intrigues  againft  Cardinal  Riihclicn; 
and  at  her  houfe  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  Counttfa  de  Hofl'u,  a  voting  and 
beautiful  widow,  whofe  vivacity  and  pe  r- 
lonal  r.ttraiflions  were  more  than  fufu- 
cieilt  to  inftame  a  heart  fo  fufceptible  of 
th.e  power  of  lu  auty  as  was  that  of  the 
Jinkc  of  Gnife. 

'I'he  anecdotes  of  thr.t  time  give  an  ac- 
roimt  of  their  acrpiaintartce  and  it'  con- 
fequence ;  which  is  p<  rhaps  lomcwhat 
heiglitened  by  the  lively  Imagination  of 
the  writers,  who,  to  bring  truth  nearer 
to  roinanee,  have  « inl.eilifhed  it  with 
their  own  colouring.  1  low  ever,  as  there 
are  no  oth:r  accounts  ot  the  commeiiee- 
iiient  of  tills  conneifiion,  It  mull  be  rt- 
lat' d  in  tin  ir  manner. 

'I’he  Duke  of  Guife  having  often  feen 
the  Countefs  ot  RoITu  at  the  houfe  ol  the 
Dutcliefs  of  Chevreufe,  was  equally 
ehariiied  hy  her  beauty,  and  amuled  with 
her  viv.acitv.  The  ladv,  on  her  part, 
thought  futli  a  conquell  as  that  ot  the 
handfomcll  and  molt  aeeomplilhcd  man 
in  luirope,  dcfervtil  all  her  attention, 
and  that  llie  might  forgive  herieif  even 
I'ome  imulual  advan-ts  to  ieeure  it. 
Thcfe,  however,  (he  eonduiled  with  fo 
riuth  art,  that  the  Duke  grew  every  day 
more  in  love;  and  when  Madame  etc 
UmITu  thought  he  was  enough  foto  refufe 
lier  nothing,  (he  fpokc  to  him  of  marri¬ 
age  ;  to  which  the  Duke  anfw  cred,  that 
be  deCn  d  nothing  fo  much  as  to  unite 
his  defliny  with  hers hut  if  Madame 
dc  lloITu  had  known  more  of  his  real 
charadler,  Ihc  might  have  perceived,  that 
he  would  not  thus  readily  have  entered 
tutu  enga^'eauiits,  Lad  Le  tLou[,hi  iLwin 


biudlug  ;  .lud  that  he  or.lv  wifhed  a* 
iio’re  hiiur<  If  dm  iiig  his  exile.  She  kne\V 
enough  to  d  ni’it  trie  p'-rinriii.inee  of  hi* 
proinifc  ;  but,  flattered  by  the  hope  of 
leeiiig  in  her  fetters  him  tor  whom  fo 
mary  vainlv  I'urhcd,  (he  pretended  to 
be  the  dupe  of  his  ready  proteluoii,  wiiile 
Hie  in  fail  meditated  how  to  make  him 
hens.  With  this  view,  as  it  was  now 
the  finell  part  of  the  year,  ftie  made  a 
p.irty  to  go  to  a  beautiful  feat  Ihe  had,  a 
league  from  HrufTels,  where  (lie  coiitrivnl 
to  aimtfe  the  Duke  for  foine  days,  with 
every  thing  Die  thought  agii-eal.le  to  him. 
'I'he  Duke,  flattereil  by  lur  attention, 
I'piiketo  J.er  more  palfionatcly  th.an  he 
lud  Vet  done;  to  which  the  Countefs 
anfwered,  that  it  he  w  as  fiiieere  in  his 
prof<  llioiis,  if  his  love  w.is  as  great  as 
he  pretended,  he  would  haltcn  the  coti;» 
pleriiiti  of  their  marriage.  'I'lie  Duke 
protelted  that  theie  was  nothing  he  fo 
ardently  delired  as  to  he  united  for  ever 
with  lo  amiable  a  ptrfon.  Maiiame  de 
Roiru,  w  ho  was  in  hope,  (lie  fhould  bring 
him  to  that  declaration,  then  told  him, 
he  mig’lit  immediately  convince  her  of 
his  voracity,  and  feciiie  the  happinefs  hr 
I'cemcd  fo  much  to  defirc,  for  that  fhe 
liad  a  priell  and  a  notary  ready,  who 
would  inlt.antly  perform  the  ecreiiionies. 
The  Duke,  who  certainly  did  not  believe 
a  m.arri,ij;e  imi'er  inch  circumfl.inces 
would  be  binding  to  him,  confented  with 
as  much  .apparent  fatisfaifflon  as  if  he  had 
be«n  fuiecre.  M.anl'elle,  the  almoner  of* 
the  a'^mv,  w  as  e.alled  in,  wfio  gave  theT 
a  difpenfation,  for  want  of  the  proper 
bantu,  and  then  the  nuptial  hc:u  diition. 
'I'he  next  day  the  Duke  returiud  to  Bruf- 
f<  !s,  leaving  the  Countefs  de  B»  ll’u  ex¬ 
tremely  happy,  at  being,  as  Ihe  imagi¬ 
ned,  Dutcln  fs  of  Guife,  and  wite  to  the 
molt  charming  mtiii  of  the  age. 

Whatever  care  had  been  t.aken  to  keep 
this  tranfatftion  feeret,  it  became  in  a  teW 
wetks  the  convirfation  of  Bruireh ;  the 
Duke  d’EIbeiif,  and  the  Dutehefs  di* 
Chevreufe,  both  fpoke  to  the  Duke  upon 
it  in  a  llyle  of  feverity  he  was  hy  no 
means  difpofed  to  bear.  Ills  rilpcit  for 
hi;  aunt,  Madame  d’Chevreide,  made 
him  lilten  to  her  reproaches  with  feme 
appearance  of  patience  ;  but  his  fiery  tem¬ 
per  could  ill  brook  the  remonilranees  of 
the  Duke  dT.lheuf,  whom  he  antwered 
in  tcims  fo  full  of  ra^e  and  indignation, 
that  a  challenge  palled  Ijotween  them  ; 
and  they  were  prevented  fighting  only 
by  the  interpofitioii  of  the  Archduke. 

Extremely  irritated  to  think  that  any 
one  ihjutd  ^arc  to  pry  iutu  and  blame 
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b?  i!«termini-d  to  fticw  how 
!ittli‘  hi-  loiifi.'lired  thiir  dil'.ipnruhatioii, 
h\  hrin-ting  Midan'C  tlr  Boflii  home  to 
his  hoiifc,  .md  owiiinp  her  as  his  wife  ; 
w  hii  h  at  tii'lt  III-  niiant  not  to  do,  and 
had  e\i-n  privailtd  on  hi  rto  conrial  tlieir 
marri.ipr,  hy  reprifinfinp  to  her  that  it 
would  hi  necefl'ary  for  him  to  try  to  n- 
coiicitc  his  faiiiilv  to  the  match,  before 
he  acknowledped  it.  The  author  of  the 
lift  of  Sylvia  de  Mnliere,  relates  the 
nieans  hy  which  the  niarriape  firft  1k-- 
caiiif  publiikly  known  ;  but  tin  re  feenis 
to  be  imi'.  h  of  fidtion  in  the  arenunt,  .ind 
it  w  as  probably  tahricatid  bv  tlu-roiiiance- 
writers  ot  the  day.  It  ilferts,  t'  at  the 
Ifiike  of  Oiiifi  and  the  C'ountils  of  Bof- 
fu  felt  towards  each  other  that  kind  of 
fympathy,  which  informed  each  of  the 
prefence  or  appro?i.h  of  the  oth<-r,  when 
they  had  no  other  means  of  knowing  it  ; 
and  that  this  liiipular  prefcntinient  be¬ 
trayed  tlieir  counedfion,  on  the  followin;; 
oci  afion.— Tbe  Count  de  ^  •  bad 
lonp  been  iii  love  with  Maihme  d“  Bol¬ 
in,  and  purfued  her  wherever  fhc  went, 
with  an  ardour  whieli  her  coUlnefs  and 
rveii  ruihnds  to  him  could  notdiminilh. 
Tile  nuke  of  fliiile,  whofe-  fuperior  m<  - 
rit  did  not  prefer  vc  him  from  jealouly, 
faw  thele  adidiiities  continued  towards 
his  wite  with  uiieafniefs  ;  and  lie  dtier- 
niined  to  know  whether  his  ahfence 
would  nuke  aiiv  eh.iiipe  in  the  behaviour 
of  Madame  de  Boli'u  tow-ards  her  impor¬ 
tunate  admirer.  (Jrcat  rtjoiciiips  were 
about  this  lime  m  ade  at  Brulfe!',  for  the 
birth  of  a  prince  of  Spain;  and,  among 
other  entertainments,  there  was  to  he 
a  gr.ind  hall  at  the  Coiintefs  of  Santa- 
croix’s  :  feveral  noblemen  purpofed  to  go 
thither  mafked,  and  drefltd  m  fantaltic 
habits  ;  but  the  Duke  of  Ciiiifc,  adedfing 
great  concern  that  he  could  not  he  of  the 
p.irty,  took  leas-e  of  his  frienih,  and  of 
Vlaifame  de  Bclfu,  and  went  out  of  town, 
faviiip,  lie  h.id  aft'airs  which  would  de¬ 
tain  him  three  or  four  days.  As  fiMin, 
however,  as  night  came  he  returned,  and, 
having  w  ith  great  Icerecy  provided  him- 
ielf  with  an  Indian  habit,  be  mingled, 
without  lieiiig  remarked,  with  the  party 
in  malks,  and  entered  the  ball-room  ;  he 
there  luheld  Madame  dc  Bofl'u,  with  the 
Count  fitting  by  her,  as  afual ;  but  he 
had  no  time  to  make  aiiv  remarks  on  her 
behaviour,  for  he  had  not  been  many  mi¬ 
nutes  near  her,  before  Madame  de  Bolin 
felt  tlie  emotion  Die  alwavs  experienced 
on  tbe  approach  of  her  hulbanil,  and  tviill- 
ing  rather  to  a  fci.fatlon  that  had  nevtr 
4eeelved  lief,  thaii  to  all  he  had  told  h-  r 
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of  his  jnu-.-ney,  Ihc  arofe  to  feck  him  a- 
nioiig  the  difguiled  noiilemen,  and  im« 
mediately  knew  him,  though  he  had  ta¬ 
ken  the  utmolt  pains  to  alter  his  appear¬ 
ance  ;  the  traniporfi  they  luutiialfy  dif- 
covered,  and  which  they  found  it  impof- 
fthle  to  Hide,  divulged  the  I'ecrct  of  their 
fiiai  ri.i-ee.— “  I  have  feen,”  fays  the  au¬ 
thor  of  this  narration,  an  original  let¬ 
ter  of  the  Duke  of  (Juife,  upon  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  ir.ltance  ot  the  fynipaihy  be- 
twei  II  him  and  hi«  w  ife  ;  it  was  one  of 
the  molt  eharmirg  and  ir.tereftir.g  letters 
I  ever  read  :  he  even  comphiiued  i>i  the 
cxc«f»of  his  lipppinet’s,”  forefeeing,  per¬ 
il  ips,  that  it  was  too  great  to  latt.  Ill 
faitl,  a  verv  few-  moiitiis  aiierwards  he 
mailt-  his  peace  with  the  Kin  r,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  h'ranee  ;  and  tlio’  he  for  ibmt 
time  continued  to  write  to  Madame  dr 
B-dfii,  he  engaged  in  other  attachments  ; 
and  at  length  :ho-.ight  of  her  no  more, 
Uiilsl.,  it  wa-  to  contrive  incatts  to  break 
tile  lies  w  hicb  iKiund  them  to  t  aeh  other. 

At  firlt,  the  unfortunate  Madame  dc 
Byli'a  flatleud  herftlf’,  fioin  ilie  frequett- 
cy  and  tenor  of  the  letters  fhc  receivt'l 
from  the  Duke,  that  (he  fhouhl  fhan* 
with  him  in  lii>  prnfperity,  as  ilie  had 
done  his  adverfity  ;  during  which  Ihc  had 
advanced  many  I’ums  of  mor.ev  for  Iiiin, 
and  extremely  diftrefn,-d  herlelf.  Tlir 
Dntchefs  i)o\vager  of  Ctiifc,  w-ho  had 
other  vicw\s  for  her  fon,  nfed  every  arti¬ 
fice  to  -prevent  her  tcing  received  in 
France.  But  .Madame  dc  B.  lTu,  fearlef  i 
of  the  danger  flic  incurred,  determined 
at  all  events  to  fee  her  hulband,  trulllng 
that  all  his  former  ttmleriirfs  would  ri-- 
tiirn  when  he  beheld  her :  Ihe  was  parti¬ 
cularly  induced  to  hope  tliis  from  a  lit¬ 
ter  fhc  bad  received,  in  which  hi-  pro- 
tefied  to  her,  that  he  was  inr.ipublc  of 
infidelity  ;  that  his  honour  and  nis  con- 
feienre,  as  well  is  his  inclination,  attach¬ 
ed  him  to  her  ;  and  he  oidv  lamented* 
that  the  contagion  of  his  misfortunes  h.ij 
reached  her,  whom  he  loved  more  than 
life  ;  hilt  fhc  might  allure  herlelf,  death 
only  fhould  ll-p.-trati-  them.  Her  cour.igc 
was  flringthciu  d  by  a  letter  fo  flattering 
to  her  hopes:  file  detcriiiiiiid  to  difguito 
hcrl'i  If,  and  fet  out  for  France  ;  and, 
travelling  with  equal  expedition  and  le- 
creey,  fhe  threw  herfelf  into  his  arm., 
before  lie  knew  fhe  wa  .  on  her  journey. 
He  recfivtil  her  with  kindnefs  ;  htit  his 
mother  was  no  fiHiiur  appriatd  of  1  ir 
arrival,  than  flit-  went  to  the  ('-I’-e--, 
from  whom  fhe  obtained  an  ord  .r  ' 
Madame  dc  BofTu  to  quit  tt  ■  lom-.iio-.  . 
of  l'.-*ncv  Lnl*ui-.tly.  Tlds  ortler  wa- 
f  i 
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iilfcd  to  Tier,  Slid  enforced  I  y  tlie  re-  army.  It  is  uniifrefTavy  here  t«  reVit^ 
jiioidlraiu  t;  «!f  tile  Luke  of  f  luife  ;  who  tlie  various  events  that  oecurred  while 
told  her,  that  all  his  eiidt  avouris  and  in-  he  eontinii'  d  on  this  eominand.  '1  he 
liiaties  V.  t.uld  he  iiufTnllual  to  preferve  i  harms  of  Madeinoifelle  dc  Forts,  whieh 
}u  r  (•cun  iiiiidt,  and  evi  ii  from  pcilcnal  had  iiidvi.td  him  to  jro  to  Rome,  in  hopes 
<ia'i_"<  r,  if  fht  did  not  comply  with  it.  of  Ixnig  allowed  to  marry  her,  uen- loon 
I.’j'.iler  '’iif!'.  ( iieuinfia’ires  the  tiniort’j-  fc'f'otteri,  aciid  the  attraclioiis  of  tiie 
n.iie  C'r.iii.'ifs  lias  ohfipid  to  fnl  iii.t,  Neapoliiaii  beauties :  but  his  pcnera'pal- 
aiid  re'Mmd  hr  keo-hsarted  to  lier  mo-  laiitiies  amony  the  lowed  of  the  p"-o,ile, 
ti.tr.  '11. e  Dulu,  pivino  himfeif  up  to  and  his  attachment  to  the  diU'Tluei  of  a 
•  lUi  iniit ,  and  to  thi  wcicnth  of  his  iin-  tailor  in  particidr.r,  difpulted  ttiolc  who 
j.' '  t  temper,  lo.>n  ..fit  r  pot  i.Uo  a  hail  a'  fi  U  b' !..ld  liini  with  athiuration 

f/i.iirt!  v.  ith  the  Ci'iint  de  Colipni ;  they  and  r^rp'-cd  ;  and  at  length  his  ufual  lath- 
ftiiipl'.t  in  ihe  rni.lf*  of  the  Coirt,  and  nefs  made  him  commit  an  indilhrctioit, 
the  Luke  of  Guife  dar.gero'ifly  woun.'ltd  which  put  the  town  into  the  hands  of 
ami  difiriricd  his  ant_pi>r.  j'l.  hi's  mo-  the  Sp.iiiiards.  He  iiad  then  reconrfe  to 
rht  r  was  perpetiually  apprehenfive  for  his  flight ;  but  was  purfued,  takes,  and  feiit 
fafity,  which  he  rrntir.iMlly  liazarded  ;  pi  if  iner  to  Spain. 

frit-  dieaiUil  led  th.e  oM  .’.niinofi'y  fhould  ^Vl'.i!c  tfiis  was  pafTinp,  the  unfortii- 
I :e  rei'ev  ed  h( twi  eri  h.m  and  the  Inuile  rate  Conntefs  of  Bi.fTn  mis  fneil  by  ti.e 
of  Conde,  M  ith  whom  the  liotife  of  Guite  l)t:k."’s  creditors  ;  and  h-r  eftVdl”,  .tj 
b..tf  lone  been  at  variance  ;  a  rcniv.al  of  wi  M  as  the  dewer  (he  potleffed  fro; .  her 
which,  flic  foi-t  faw,  would  he  attended  firll  hulb.iiid,  feizi-d  to  falisfy  their  de- 
v  ith  the  mod  tat?l  events  :  die  was,  rnands.  N’otwithdar.ding  which,  and 
therefore,  vi  .y  dsllrous  that  the  Luke  all  his  ntpkdt  and  cruelty,  die  no  tben- 
{h'nild  marry  M.-nh  moifi  lie  de  I, onty.it-  er  he..rd  of  his  imyrifcnmeiil,  than  f.r 
•'.ill'-,  niece  to  the  great  Conde.  But  the  nyiified  the  houfe  ot  her  mother,  with 
iD'tkc  ha'l  fallen  in  love  with  Madenioi-  vhoi.n  (he  was  obliged  to  refid. ,  and 
fc!!e  de  Fons;  art'l  as  this  new  attach-  we, if  into  rr.inre,  ini-.irt’ne  to  pafs  from 
tnirttwas,  if  p'ofT'blc,  more  violent  tiem  tlnm  e  in'o  dpain,  to  fohrit  his  relrafe, 
any  he  had  yet  felt,  he  pofitivily  ret'ife'l  or  fh.are  his  eoiitir. em-nit.  Her  friends, 
to  lid  n  to  any  overtures  in  regard  to  however,  rrprrfented  to  her,  that  her 
Madeinoifillc  de  l.oiiguevillc.  j\  lie  d;-  joiirm  v  woi.id  be  ahfohutcly  friitltd  ; 
termin' d  to  marry  Mademoif' lie  d<- r'liis,  and  prevaih-'I  upKsn  her  to  n-turn  into 
it  l.ccanie  n.ecedary  for  hi.m  to  inquire  hl.-.nders.  By  the  intcrpniition  of  the 
how  far  his  man  iage  with  tlic  Count' f,  great  C'liid' ,  who  then  ferved  the  King 
di-  Beffu  might  prevent  the  completion  of  S-palii  againit  h's  native  country,  the 
tif  his  v.idi'  s  ;  and  he  found,  that  it  would  Luke  w  as  loon  after  relcafed  :  the  Spa- 
raiii  fuch  impediments  to  his  defigns,  as  niih  rotirt,  iu'leed,  gave  him  his  liberty 
be  fhould  find  it  e.xtrcmely  difficult  to  the  more  willingly,  as  they  hope'!  that 
obviate  :  tliis  conliderat. on,  and  the  trou-  his  tiirhttl.nt  and  refflefs  fpirit  would 
bh- he  rc' eived  from  the  Aftorney-gi  ne‘-  create  new  troubles  iu  France,  lie 
ral  ( who  prof  ruled  him  fer  hisofimee  w-.is  no  fooiitr  at  liberty,  than  he  dif- 
againlt  law  and  order,  by  fighting  pub-  ehimc'l  al'  obligations  to  tlic  Prinre  of 
Tidy  with  the  Count  dc  Coligni',  deter-  Colidv,  and  coruplaiurd  loudly  of  the 
r  iTwd  him  to  go  himfeif  to  Rome  ;  tnatmeiit  he  liad  received  at  Madrid, 
v'  '.re  he  t.nped  to  obt.ain  the  difTolutioii  The  r.iffinefs  of  his  rliaravil'T  fieiiie'!  ti> 
<1*  his  irgag  nnen.ts  with  Madame  dc  have  gained  ftrength  by  his  conlinement ; 
Bi  n'll.  At  this  tiii.t  the  civil  war  of  his  pisliiics  and  his  Ir  vc  alTumcd  a  more 
Js'.-i  le.,  cecafioued  by  the  hiavy  impfifls  violent  cai!  ;  th.e  jiafTion  he  had  felt  for 
1  on  rlie  people,  broke  out  ;  Maziiv-  Madeiiioifede  de  Fnn.s,  feemee!  to  re'utn 
t'l  !;o,  who  was  the  lead'T  of  the  tuniiiit,  with  more  ardmar  than  ev;r  ;  and  he  de- 
1  ;..g  diftreyed,  the  rebels  had  re. otrfe  termined  to  make  fier  his,  at  whatever 
to  flu  L.'.ke  <  f  Gii'.fe,  who,  by  Ids  de-  price.  But  when  h:  learned,  too  certainly, 
feent,  h.i<l  a  fort  of  claim  to  the  kinr-  that  d.iriug  his  aofer.ee  flic  had  received 
com  of  Napl's.  'I  he  Duke  no  foon-r  as  a  favoured  lover  Moiificur  de  Mili- 
reis.iv..d  the  propofa!  of  becoming  their  corn?,  a  priviie  gentleman,  rage  and  in- 
<l'uera!,  than  with  his  ufual  impetiioiity  digr.ation  ITitied  all  the  emotion*  of  ten- 
l'.-  accepted  i' ;  ard,  making  hi.s  way  demefs  he  bad  felt  for  her;  he  treated 
through  the  Kiel  commanded  bv  Lon  her  with  nidcnefs  and  inf'ulr,  and  irfift- 
jolm  of  Auflria,  he  arrived  at  Nip’c.s,  idonher  returniitg  a  pair  of  ear-rings., 
t  *d  because  GcucialiiTuuu  of  Uic  rebel  valued  at  a  '.L'uufaud  crowM*  vhich  Im: 
..  itiid 


pivi  ft  her ;  he  even  filed  her  to  o-  cntcrprifinp  amhitlon  of  uhirh  had  ft 
liliiTi;  !u:r  it>  ic'Uire  them;  l.'it  lad  the  hmg  diflurlied  the  tranquillity  of  rranc-’. 
niortificatiiMi  of  iuiin"  his  i’uil  ;  whii  ii  Madame  dc  BoiTit,  ruined  by  the  vet  y 
lirrmiiftiii.i-  depriving  hi:n  of  all  pa-  tntar.s  whiih  Ihe  hoped  would  nave  made 
tii  ii.i  aiiil  temper,  he  threatcr.vd  perh.n-  her  the  hi.ppirft  woman  in  I'.urotM-,  eii- 
al  ve.ie'e.in-  e  aeainll  the  iwijecl  of  hi*  deavonrrtl  to  recover,  trim  the  helr>  <•[ 
fc-in'.r  i.ttai  hmmt ;  who,  to  avoid  it,  tht  Duke  of  Gnife,  a  jojtrture,  as  hi* 
v;.'  driven  to  quit  the  king  Join.  ^  wife.  The  proc.  fs  ’.afted  many  year  , 

lining  ilieii  wiii.oi..  any  jniiTuit,  .ind  and  (lie  dii-d  Vfc.ie  it*  teriT)ifl.tti<>n,  l«a- 
hi'-  <  .ip  ii  'inU'  an  1  viohnt  temper  ina-  ring  her  ncar-lt  relation,  the  Pni’cc  of 
K  :.;r  It  iinpo'Jihl-  ?i  r  him  to  reinaiti  long  Berghes,  her  heir  ;  who  endeavoured  to 
tinut,  he  faikd  on  anoih.r  e'tpetlition  to  recover,  from  the  fuccenbrs  of  the  Dule 
Na;>le«,  •.vlii.  h  did  not  .infwer  iiis  expec-  of  Giiife,  fnme  part  of  the  money  th  .t 
tation  ;  and,  on  1  ;*  return,  a  new  paf-  had  been  paid  f.ir  the  Duke,  .it  ti  e 
lion,  more  vloli  nt  than  any  he  had  yet  court  of  Rome,  the  departinciit  calh  J 
f-!i,  atiaelied  him  to  Madcinoifelle  dc  the  Rite*,  aliowetl  the  validity  of  h.  r 
f'one.  _  _  narriage;  but  the  courts  of  last  iti  Tram 

I'l  I /"/'a  he  died.,  leavintr  no  poftf  rity.  through  all  of  which  the  taiifc  was  cai  - 
A!1  h’-  hrothers  ilic'l  bctorc  him  ;  as  did  ried,  decided,  that,  as  the  marriage  w..« 
his  ftllevs  altirwaiiU,  iimuarried.  Thus  ceWbrated  without  the  ufiial  form.s,  it 
tudeU  tuc  illuilrious  houfe  of  Guife ;  the  was  abfolutely  nut!,  and  of  no  ciTecd. 


POETRY. 


V  F  R  R  F  S, 

Ofuji'inrd  hy  hvttrtn^  Dr  M.iy  fe’a  Lt^ures. 
Hi  a  l.njy. 

Of  Cou’o  1  fnatkh  ‘‘roin  heav’u feraphk 
•  file, 

Which  hlgh-c\alte  l  numherj  might  infpire. 
And  tune  to  (acred  harmony  my  lass, 
V'hilft  God’s  diltinguifh’d  cholcn  ssork  I 
praife  ' 

Yet  I  the  lofty  rheme  with  fear  furvey, 

As  human  eyes  avoid  the  fervent  ray 
fji  tile  meridiiui  fun's  refplendeiu  light, 
Wliol'e  radiant  beam*  obteure  the  dazzled 
fight. 

Woii'd  infpiratinn  once  my  hreafl  inflame, 
rdreach  thetow’rng height  of  envy'd  fan.et 
bublimeft  lay*  fliuuld  tell  the  wond'nng 
throng. 

What  pr.iife,  what  ailmiration  muft  belong 
To  him  whufe  fuaring,  cuniprchenfivc  v 
mind,  / 

From  ev’iy  feience  knowledge  has  com-  V 
bill’d,  1 

Rf  taiii'd  bymem’ry  to  inilruA  mankind'  J 

Falfe  error  (lie*,  hi*  penetrating  glance, 
A«  vapours, when  the  morning  rays  advance; 
Or,oiitome  tow'ring  mountain 'tairy height. 
Where  I’hoebus’ beams  emit  a  radiant  light; 
Shadows  and  mifts  no  mure  uhfeure  the  air, 
Bui  to  their  murky  cave  with  fpced  repair. 

Say,  wond’rous  Mortal,  whence  haft  thou 
been  fir’d  .* 

Are  thofe  furp riCr.g  pow’rs  by  Heav’n  in- 
‘  Culi.r  iui  IfiUiSion 


From  eloiidlefs  realms  of  uncreated  I'ghf, 
Truth's  lacred  beam*  illum'd  thy  mental 
fight 

Infernal  vifion,  from  Cral**  h«,und‘ier»ftore, 
Ini’icll’d  thee  Nature’s  fi'urees  to  esrlore 
On  Kclolution's  d-ir.ng  wing*  uplmr:;  ; 
'I'hemcs  moft  abftrufc Iccm  bright  as  lniilin£ 
morn. 

Thy  reflex  pow’rs,  by  harmony  refin’d, 

!n  pol.fh’d  language  captivate  the  mind  5 
Such  clear  ideas,  with  fuch  cafe  convey’d. 
Such  moving  juloiiiiciice,  with  tafte  diC- 
,  play’u— 

Th’  aftouifh’d  aud.cnce  gaze  withsraft  fur* 

.  pii/e. 

Nor  cc.B  believe  thee  born  beneath  the 
(kies; 

Rut  fomc  .'etherial  being,  fent  to  trace 
1  he  laws  of  Ileav'n,  and  free  tlie  huir.av 
race 

From  warping  pre]udicx  that  dim*  the  fight, 
A,  daik  eclipi'ck  tui  n  the  day  to  night. 

The  Britiih  Fair  with  grateful  feeling* 
glow. 

And  wcli-d'  ferved  pnife  on  thee  beftow; 
Wh'jfe  lib’ra!  mind  the  tyranny  difclos'd 
Which  barb'rouk  policy  fo  long  impos'd; 
Like  fomc  celeftial  miiiifter  of  grace. 

By  He.av'n  defign'd  to  charm  the  humaii 
race ; 

Whofe  manner*  lend  to  wifdom  fov’rcign 
pow’rs. 

Which  fall  as  foft  at  licav’ii’*  refreftiing 
(how’rs ; 

Difplay 

of  the  Cciurt  of  Ron.Ci 
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DifpUy  the  excellenr*  of  fenia'e  mir.il. 

By  f»ftr  and  piireft  frntiirent*  refin’d  ; 
bid  them  afccnd  beyond  ignoble  fehemrs, 

A  nd  glow  with  rapture  at  pcictic  theme*. 

Exiltcd  mortal !  how  (hall  feeble  lay* 
Dcflare  thy  mtrit,  or  attempt  tliy  praife  1 
Thy  path  of  glory,  unobi'ciir'd  and  brig’nt, 
Clow*  with  a  radiant,  ufciul,  lambent  light. 

Wnen  fome  illuftriou'  feraphim  above 
In  due  prcgrcfTion  from  hi*  i lace  (hall  move, 
In  being’»  fcale  more  glory  to  obtain, 

V'hi>  h  blefi  immortal*  w  ithout  envy  gain  ; 
To  fill  that  varuuin.heav'n.fupicmclywifc. 
Shall  fnatch  thcc  to  a  height  beyond  the 
fltie*. 

Command  thy  matrhlefs  fpirit  to  it*  flight, 
To  rove  pre-eminent  thro'  field*  of  light; 
Admiring  angels  (hall  with  joy  behold 
fo  much  perfedtion,  freed  from  earthly 
mould, 

Siirh  Vnnwledge  of  thy  great  Creator’s  ways. 
And  join  thee  in  a  rapt’rous  peal  of  praife  1 


E  P  t  S  T  L  S, 

TJ’rltlen  from  a  ftnuU  Tou’ii,  to  a  Frifiul 
in  the  C  au  -rtrj. 

Dear  Sir., 

Surprifemaymihc  youss-’niflle, 
To  fee  this  rhyming,  ftr.mge  epifllc. 

And  make  you  fwcar,  w  ith  deadly  might, 
hly  brain  muft  be  in  no  good  plight  : 

And  juftly  ;  for,  a  <lang’ro'i«  badnefs, 

I  know,  you’ll  call  o^rtrr 
AttJcVi’d  me,  Monday  laft  ;  fo  ftrong 
T  he  paroxyfm,  it  lafied  long,  > 

Three  hours,  at  leaft — if  I’m  not  wrong.  J 
The  fit  returns,  with  equal  rage. 

At  various  times :  a  bad  prelage  ! 
a\ll  night,  I  dream  of  buxom  laiTe*, 

Of  Pegafus,  and  mount  f’arnaflus, 

Caftalian  fprings,  .•\rcaUian  plains, 
Horatian  odes,  Pindaric  liraiiis; 

Of  Drydcn,  Pope,  Arbuihiiot,  Oay, 

Swift,  Addifon,  ft  '■xrerj, 

Xow,  iudge  how'  dang'rous  is  my  cafe;') 
Ko  learned  docfor  in  this  place,  V 

P  -  ,  e’er  (hall  (ce  my  face  :  j 

Per,  quack  no  more  we  call  pliyficlan 
Than  fiddle-fcraper  bafe — mufician  ; 

Or  him  who  only  tags  a  rhyme, 

'Vile  poctafler — bard  fublime. 

I  know,  you  love  femetimes  to  pore  ~y 
Oa  dodlors’  books,  as  hcretofe.rc,  C 

From  which  may  be  acquir’tl  great  lore,  j 
I,  therefore,  cr  ivc  your  good  advice. 

For  which,  believe,  I’ll  grudge  no  price  ; 


If  thanks  lie  the  reward  you  ehiifir, 

A(V  all  you  w  ill  ;  I  won’t  refufe  : 

If  calh  with  you  has  grcat»r  charms. 

Set  narrow  linuts  to  your  terms; 

T  he  niiifes,  thofe  capriciou.i  b  *, 

Don’t  blefs  their  votaries  with  riche*. 

You  may  advife  (I  may  fuppofc) 

A  purging,  or  emetic  dofe, 

Or  bleeding,  blift’ring  ;  or,  far  rather. 

For  more  elTedt,  tliefe  all  together. 

But  whit  yeiu  think  b*-fi  to  I'refcrihe, 

Do  foon. — tor  (tod’s  fake  do  not  gibe; 

W  hen  fuch  my  cafe  in  winter’.*  age  is, 
Vhat  won’t  it  be  when  dog-liar  rage,  ! 

I’m  glad  to  hear  your  health’s  reflor’d, 
Which  (hews  what  med’cine  can  alford. 
Bur,  now  your  health  i*  out  of  danger, 

'I'o  C — f— d  svhy  fuch  a  ftranger  ! 

You’ll  fay,  your  mind  from  jotirncy  flinches, 
Vilen  days  are  (hort,and(harp  frofi  phiehcsa 
.And  truly,  for  the  feif-faine  rc  ifon, 

I  liar  at  home  in  Winter  fealon ; 

My  head  would  he  as  light’s  a  feather, 

T  o  vifit  B — fs  in  fuch  weather, 

I  have  no  more  to  fay  herewith, 
b  :t  cornplimen"*  to  .Mr,  S- 
And  now,  dear  Sir,  believe  me,  really. 
Yours  alsvavs— —  /f.  Jt.  B  S, 


n,r  thf  AfTertion  of  a  Pokt, 

7hnt  it  is  a  1‘oint  of  Ih'ty,  anti  the  Jf’i'l rf 
Proo  if^encr,  to  cultto  atf  Poetry,  Paint- 
inyr,  cjTr, 

PROUD  artifi,  fay!  by  wb.it  commend 
Dors  Heaven  awake  the  Poets  lyre  I 
Or  bid  the  canvafs’d  form  expand. 

With  touch  of  Promethean  fire  .* 

Did  Tleav’n  ordain  each  lofty  dome  ? 

Thofe  monuments  of  .\rt’s  difplay, 

Th.it  fwcU’tl  with  pride  imperial  Rome, 
That  totter  now  in  fad  decay. 

Or  fay,  by  what  divine  command. 

Has  Miific  all  her  charms  combin’d  ? 
Since  David  took  the  harp  in  hand. 

That  drove  the  Demon  from  his  mind. 

From  Sinai’s  top  the  facred  code. 

Points  out  unerring  rules  to  tiian, 
Direifls  him  to  the  blefs’d  almde. 

And  (hort  and  fimple  is  the  plan. 

The  bright  F.xfmplar,he  that  deign’d 
Immortal  tenets  to  difclolc  ; 

The  voice  of  rcalbn  ftill  maintain’d. 

In  hun.Mefl  fiile  of  purefi  profe. 

David,  who  Pf'lms  of  fitteft  praifs 

Devoutly  ard.nt  as  St  Ptter, 


Coul>i  Kng — hU  mtcWef*  fong  to  raife, 

Nui  HLAv’ii,butS(cinhulJ  knt  the  metre. 

Popr,  who  thy  jcnuis  far  cxrelU, 

With  views  of  loftier  flight  chte, 
Confefs’d  his  rhiint'S  were  giitghng  bcl'.t, 
And  gave  to  Virtue  only  weight. 

The  female  heart  is  niodert  worth  : 

Tile  riling  bUilh  of  dirtidcnce 
Shall  call  more  I'trrliiig  merit  forth, 

'I'hau  volumes  fraught  with  rhiniing  fenfe. 

Soft  manners  that  endear  the  foul. 

The  neat  attire,  the  artlels  grace, 
llrav'n  has  urdaiti'd  with  fit  cuiilroul, 
l  o  keep  fwcet  woman  in  her  place. 

Should  Science  force  the  facreJ  bound. 

Or  -\rt,  proud  Art,  the  charm  diflever; 
Both  .^rl  and  Science  may  be  found. 

Bat  Icvely  womau’s  gone  fur  ever. 

Perhaps  King  Solomon,  who  knew 

The  dangers  that  from  knowledge  rift ; 
The  dillaft,  and  the  fpindle  too, 

I'o  prudent  houlcwivcs  did  advife. 

And  hence  the  man  of  prudence,  who 
Much  Iciencc  liitd'.  there’s  little  good  in ; 
Tormented  by  fome  learneil  llirew. 

Sighs  ior  a  wite  tr.at  makes  a  pudding. 

^  For  ViiBw,  proud  Uames,  of  learning  know, 

Tho’  what  i  llate  may  feem  a  riddle ; 
There’s  fcarce  one  female  takes  the  bow. 
But  mars  the  f.'ientific  fiddle. 


Lines  fjjrittrn  bf  Mr  Gray, 
Vptu  Mr  Ftix’j  lather' i  retiring  to  his 
Si  at  a:  Kinglland,  in  Kent. 


OLD  and  abandon'd  by  his  venal  friends. 
Here  Ilollaad  form'd  the  pious  le- 
foluticn. 

To  fmuggle  fume  few  years,  and  fttivc  to 
mend 

A  broken  eharader  and  conftitution. 


On  this  congenial  fpot  he  fix’d  his  choice, 
£arl  Goodwin  trembled  for  his  neigh* 
b’ring  fand. 

Were  Sea-Gulls  fercam,  and  Cormorants  re¬ 
joice, 

And  Mariners,  tho’  Ihip-wreck’d,  dread 
to  land. 

Here  reigii  the  blurt'rir.g  ifertb,  and  light¬ 
ing  fart. 

No  tree  is  heard  to  whiiper,  bird  to  lir.g ; 

Vet  Nature  cannot  furnirt*  cut  the  fe.ift ; 
Art  he  invokes,  new  horrers  dill  to  bring. 

Now  mouli’rlng  far.es  and  'uattiemeatsarife , 
iVrehes  and  turrets  nodding  to  tl;;irL”j 

Unpeopled  palaces  delude  his  eyes, 

Juti  mitni:  DUus’ic:;  aie. 
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Ah'  faidthtfighingPecr.had  Bute  been  true, 
Nor  Rigby’s,  Bedford's,  Gewer’s,  Iriend- 
Ibip  vain  ; 

Far  other  femes  than  thefe  had  crown'd 
our  view. 

And  realiz’d  the  ruin  that  we  feign  ; 

Purg’d  by  the  fword,  and  purify’d  by  fire, ' 
'i'hcn  had  w  c  fee  a  proud  London’s  hated 
walls ; 

OwU  might  have  hooted  in  .St  Peter’s  choir. 
And  fuses  Hunk  and  Utter’d  in  tit  Paul’s. 


To  th:  Publiiher. 

S  t  R, 

The  Verfes  aferibed  to  Mary  Quee#  of 
Scots,  p.  147.  do  nut  appear  to  have  bceiv 
written  in  pure  hreiith,  even  if  proper 
allowance  be  made  for  the  lapfe  ot  time, 
and  the  errors  of  printing.  Yet,  in  fpits 
of  all  grammatical  deficiencies,  they  lecm 
to  exprefs  the  ideas  uf  furrow  in  fu  natu¬ 
ral  a  language,  that  they  gave  birth  t» 
the  following  llanzas,  which  may,  per- 
h.ips,  be  allowed  the  merit  of  a  para- 
phrafe,  if  they  cannot  claim  tlic  prad'e  d 
a  tiaiirtaiiun.  \uut»,  &c.  R.  B.  C. 


S  O  K  K  E  T,  ^  M  A  R  V  Qiiecn  of  Scots, 
on  t'tJe  Dtato  of  her  Hnfoand  Francis  1. 
Fr.TT  the  I'renc'f. 


WH.\T  was  or.ee  a  fource  of  pleafurc 
Now  becomes  the  caufe  ut  pa:n ; 
Day  no  more  iiifplu\>  its  treafare, 

Ftidiefs  night  o’e.-fpreads  the  plain  ; 
Powers  of  nature,  powers  cf  art, 

Ceafe  to  chat  in  a  vs  uuuded  hea'.t. 


Though  by  Fa*e  compcll’d  to  range. 

Oft  from  place  to  place  1  roam. 

Vain,  alas !  the  promis’d  charge  ; 

Grief  Is  mil  my  dreary  home— 

Much  of  tvil,  nought  of  good, 

Springs  from  pining  folit’ade. 

If  in  fome  retreat  I  rtriy. 

Through  the  grove-,  or  near  the  llream  ; 
Whethe'  .it  thi  dawn  of  day. 

Or  when  Ev’uirg  flopes  his  beam  j 
There  my  heart  Inccirant  finds 
All  the  p.ilr,  uf  abfer.t  minds. 

If  perchance  I  farn  my  fight 
Tc'svarj  the  cloudy  mantled  Iky, 

Thirr,  in  maid  reflected  light. 

Slid  I  v.cw  his  radiant  eyo— 

Fleeting  glance  '  the  watery  gloom 
Seems  his  emblematic  tomb. 


.Should  1  court  dclafivc  cafe 
On  the  dreaming  couch  of  wo, 
Then  bis  form  n;y  ftney  fees, 
s.'.eii  .t  l.ear-  lut  -.-cr.ts  Bes?  ? 


Rack’d 


Ijo 

R.ir1i’J  with  TiuiiiK'f'',  fi:n1c  in  re.'^, 

He’s  injf  ever  conllunt  Rueft. 

CcaCr,  roy  lyre,  thy  pl..intive  mesfurc ! 

Why  iti  vu  ieil  rh)mts  cor.' plain  ? 
Koiight  can  tune  thy  cl  ord,  to  pkafuic, 
Still  recur*  the  torrots'ing  itraiu.— 
Fate  may  rch  the  foul  of  peace, 
auve  will  luouru, — but  ne'er  dccreafc. 


Od.'  to  Melascholv. 

1  S  'F  E  R  of  loft-ey’d  Pity,  hail ! 

Say,  in  what  decp-ieipieller’d  vale, 
Thy  head  upon  thy  i  n<!  reclin'd, 

Sitt’U  thoii  to  watch  tiie  lull  laiiit  gleam* 
of  light ; 

To  mark  the  grey  mift*  fail  I'.long  the  wind, 
a\ud  fiiaduws  dint  that  veil  the  brow  of 
night  ! 

Or  ’ni-ath  fome  rock  abrupt  and  lleep, 
Ffear’ft  thou  the  hoarlt-refnunding  deep, 
While  from  many  a  murky  cloud. 

Blue  light’ning,  llalhhy  fit*,  jndpcalingloud 
The  hiicmn  thuii.lcr  lliakca  th'  aerial  hall.' 
Or,  lonely  loit’iing  o’er  the  jilain, 

See'll  thou  the  glimm’ring  lamllcape  fade. 
And  bidd’ll  the  toul-commanding  lyre 
Some  filch  in.igtc  number*  ehulc 
A*  love  and  tnidcrmf*  inipire. 

And  I  Icav’n’s  o*vn  calm  around  diffiife, 
T  ill  the  lorrow-liHithing  llrain 
Or.  tlie  nipt  ear  with  neCiar’d  fweetnefs  fall, 
Lill’cirg  ;  and  held  in  mute  Attention's 
chain. 

And  all  the  foul  dlffolv’d  and  fainting  lie 
i.oRapturc'jholy  trani  e,andhea'/nlytcl’tai  j  ? 

11. 

O  teach  me.  Nymph,  retir’d  .and  coy, 

'I  hat  lading  and  fuhllantial  joy 
From  peace  of  mind  and  fweet  content  that 
fpringa ; 

And  call  thy  milder  tints  o'er  all 
'I'hat  may  my  wiliicr’d  feet  hefall. 

While  thro’  thi*  vale  of  tears  I  go  !— 

Sut  never  may  my  foul  thol.;  forrow  sknnw. 
Which  Ihouk  from  bleak  Misfortune's 
wings, 

Elafl  ail  the  Hoorn  of  life,  and  wide  diffiife 
1  heir  cold  ungcnial  damps  on  Fancy  and 
the  .Vlufe. 

Nor  yet  permit  my  (leps  to  flr.iy 
Where onthe  river's  marge  fitswiid  Defpair 
Willfully  gazing  on  the  fearful  deep  ; 
Whofe  looks  the  dark  refolve  declare, 
Whofe  horrid  thoughts  have  murder'd 
fleep  : 

Hence  t"io  that  other  fiend,  whofe  eye-balls 
glare 

Madoefs.wholondlylanghswhen  others  weep. 
And  fiercely  ila;ks  aruuiid,  and  fl.akcs  his 
ebarn  : 


Ilenc'',  far  away,  v'  liideo’>«  fn’n  ; 

Go,  join  the  fliriekitig  Stygian  creve. 

Or  there,  wiiere  furies  in  their  bow'r 
W’.itch  the  dreadful  niidl.ight-liour. 
Hung  o’er  the  taper  dim  and  iiirnace  lilac* 
But  ne’er  with  madd’ning  Iteps  iuvad.; 
n  he  Mufus’  eonfec  ated  fl.adc. 

Or  hid  her  fiuithing  N’liiiilieis  ceafe 
I  o  hlcfsthe  tranq  lit  hour  of  t'eace  ; 
Where  l.ove  and  Jr  y  tlieir  l'abbr.th  keep. 
Whom  Rapture  only  taught  to  weep, 

III. 

Come  then,  with  I'ar.cy  by  thv  f.de. 

In  ail  thy  loiies  of  flowing  ftatr. 

To  Genius  cs'crmore  ally’d. 

On  whom  the  penfive  Plcafaies  wait  ; 
Teach  me  to  build  the  lofty  rhin.e, 
a'.iul  lift  my  daring  foiig  ftililime 
'J'o  I  hat  uneijuall’d  piuh  of  t'  oughf, 

W  hich  once  the  feraph,  Mtlr.in,  caught, 
When  r..pt  in  his  iniia  irtal  thane. 

He  mui'd,  by  Siloa's  hallow  'd  Are  tin  ; 
lint  Alice  lliis  boon  mult  he  deny'd, 

B>-  mitie  that  loh  mn  dirge  of  woe 
Lre  ith’d  from  the  tender  lyre  of  Gray, 
Who  oft’  at  cv’ning'i  fall  would  go 
To  jMuir  'mid.A  i  uAic  t«nih*  liis  pulilli'd  lay; 
'1  h’  hiAoric  ihatight  Aiall  ii'-ver  fade. 

And  many  a  youth,  to  fame  uiiltnowii. 
Shall  bend  beneath  the  yew  tree’s  Aiade, 
To  trace  tlic  line  that  m.srks  hit  ilonc; 
There  Aiall  the  village  maids  be  fecit 
\A  I'.cre  the  forafathers  of  the  hamlet 
fieep  ; 

And  while  the  mule  records  the  feenr. 
Hang  o’er  their  turf-clad  graves  and 
weep  ; 

Oblivion’s  rude  and  waAfiil  hand 
bhall  ne’er  this  little  group  efface  ; 
for  Time  Aiall  hid  the  colour*  lland, 

And  lend  their  charms  a  finifh'd  grace. 

IV. 

Nor  yet  where  Auburn  crowns  the  fmi!- 
ii'.g  vale, 

Pafs,  thou  'lorn  maid,  unheeding  hy ; 
Wlicre  yon  poor  matron  tells  her  tale, 
And  points  to  the  inquiring  eye. 
Where  once  lier  little  manfion  Auod, 
Shelter’d  by  a  ncighb’ring  wood; 
Recording  in  her  homely  phrafe 
'rhe  limple  joy*  of  former  days  : 

1  hus  then,  O  Alel.incholy !  o’er  my  lays 
Thy  faintly  veil  of  fadnef*  throw  ; 
a\nd  give  my  numtiers,  void  of  art. 

To  touch  the  thought  ,to  reach  the  heart. 
And  bid  the  tear  of  Pity  How  ; 
for  if  the  miife  may  e’er  unhlam’d  defign. 
Or  if  her  hand  can  colour  ought  ; 

'Tis  when  thy  fj’irit  prompts  the  line. 
Gives  manlinefs  to  vale,  and  energy  tg 
thought. 
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